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INTRODUCTION. 


Dear  Former  Readers  : 

''Witch  Winnie  in  Paris,"  the  volume  pre- 
ceding the  present,  closed  with  a  promise  of 
another  story,  *'  Witch  Winnie  at  Versailles." 
The  author  still  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  how  Winnie's  tangled  romance  was 
straightened,  and  of  relating  the  outings  and 
innings  of  the  King's  Daughters  in  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  European  sketching 
grounds. 

It  seemed  best,  however,  to  bring  these 
American  girls  home  for  a  time,  and  to  show 
that  facilities  for  art  study  may  be  found 
during  the  summer  in  our  own  country. 

To  those  who  are  disappointed  with  the 
ending  of  the  present  volume,  a  sequel  is 
promised  relating  the  after  life  of  Milly  and 
Stacey.  The  experiences  of  young  people  in 
their  teens  have  often  a  very  tragical  aspect 
to  themselves  while  they  are  being  endured, 
but  fortunately  they  do  not  often  exert  a 
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blighting  influence  on  their  entire  career. 
Faults  sincerely  repented  may  waken  young 
souls  to  the  possibilities  of  evil,  and  be  turn- 
ing points  in  character. 

To  the  setting  of  the  story,  the  quaint  and 
charming  Art  Village,  scant  justice  has  been 
done. 

Many  other  artists  have  summer  sketching 
classes  in  which  a  vacation  may  be  spent 
most  delightfully  and  improvingly  ;  but  the 
author  speaks  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
artist  colony  at  Shinnecock,  Long  Island, 
and  of  the  beautiful  life  led  there  by  a 
hundred  or  more  devoted  students — a  life 
healthful,  natural,  and  full  of  intellectual 
growth,  stimulating  only  in  its  art  atmos- 
phere. 

The  story  told  in  the  following  pages  and 
all  of  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  are  wholly  imaginary  ; 
but  the  conditions  of  life  are  faithfully  por- 
trayed, and  many  talented  young  people  are 
entering  the  ranks  of  art 'awakened  to  a  new 
life  by  the  magnetism  of  this  enthusiastic  and 
able  teacher,  and  by  the  companionship  of 
kindred  workers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  GOLF  CLUB. 

yT\/7~PRS.  Commodore 
Fitz  Simmons 
had  invited  Milly 
Roseveldt  to  a 
house  party  at 
her  cottage  at 
Southampton, 
Long  Island,  dur- 
ing Tournament 
week. 

The  Tennis 
Tournament 
takes  place  on 
the  courts  of 
the  Meadow  Club,  and  ends  with  a  ball  which 
is  the  social  event  of  the  Southampton  season. 
When  I  add  that  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons'  house 
party  included  several  other  charming  girls, 
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and  two  or  three  of  her  son's  classmates  from 
Harvard,  that  her  cottage  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  whose  grounds  slope  to  the 
tiny  lake  on  which  the  little  fleet  of  pleasure 
yachts  manoeuvre  and  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  surf  bathing  on  the  beach — and 
explain  that  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  was  a  delight- 
ful chaperon — it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
there  was  a  fortnight  of  delicious  pleasure  in 
store  for  Milly.  There  was  a  tea  following 
the  excitement  of  the  tennis  practice  every 
afternoon,  there  was  a  dance,  impromptu 
tableaux,  a  musicale,  or  a  card  party  for  every 
evening;  and  for  the  morning  there  were  rides 
and  drives  over  the  breezy  downs  of  Shinne- 
cock  out  as  far  as  the  Golf  Club  or  the  Light- 
house. 

And  Milly,  the  prettiest,  sweetest,  merriest 
girl  that  ever  tangled  hearts  in  the  meshes  of 
her  sunny  hair,  was  queen  of  it  all — Milly 
would  have  been  happy  anywhere.  She  had 
a  disposition  that  made  the  best  of  any  situ- 
ation. If  you  had  seated  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  with  only  a  cocoa-nut 
to  entertain  her,  she  would  have  fallen  to 
admiring  that  cocoa-nut  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world, 
and  to  congratulating  herself  as  being  the 
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most  lucky  girl  in  existence  to  be  able  to 
possess  it. 

There  was  no  question  that  Milly  was  a 
lucky  girl.  All  the  good  things  of  life 
seemed  to  flow  naturally  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  need  them,  for  she  had  the  power  of 
finding  and  bestowing  love  and  happiness,  no 
matter  how  untoward  her  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons,  too,  though  twenty-five 
years  Milly's  senior,  was  universally  conceded 
to  be  a  charming  woman,  but  she  was  by  no 
means  an  unselfish  one.  All  this  festivity 
was  not  on  account  of  her  disinterested 
benevolence  toward  young  girls  in  general,  or 
her  affection  for  Milly  or  for  Diana  Green- 
fern,  who  were  the  particular  recipients  of  her 
largess  and  had  been  invited  to  come  earlier 
and  stay  longer  than  the  rest.  It  sprang 
entirely  from  her  devotion  to  her  son  Stacey, 
her  desire  to  make  his  vacation  as  enjoyable 
as  possible,  and  to  throw  in  his  way  desirable 
possibilities  and  influences. 

It  is  said  of  a  very  wise  Chinese  lady,  the 
mother  of  a  great  man,  that  she  realised 
that  her  influence  was  not  great  and  that  he 
was  not  so  much  affected  by  his  tutor  as 
by  his  young  friends,  and  therefore — Ah 
Quong's  mother  chose  a  neigfibourhoody  She 
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could  not  compel  his  choice  of  friendship,  but 
she  could  place  him  among  young  people  to 
whom  she  was  willing  that  he  should  become 
attached. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons'  tactics  had  been 
thoughtfully  considered.  She  approved  of 
Milly,  she  fancied  that  Stacey  had  liked  her 
as  a  boy,  and  she  was  sure  that  her  influence 
over  him  at  this  crucial  time  of  his  life  would 
be  uplifting  and  refining.  But  it  would  never 
do  to  allow  Stacey  to  know  the  extent  of  her 
approval.  If  he  suspected  that  his  mamma 
was  manoeuvring  to  entrap  him  he  would 
immediately  take  alarm,  and  any  interest 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  would 
have  changed  instantly  to  aversion.  There- 
fore Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  had  invited  Diana 
Greenfern,  a  rather  uninteresting  heiress,  had 
talked  much  of  her  wealth  and  her  virtues, 
and  had  contrived  that  Stacey  should  himself 
have  asked  that  Milly  should  be  added  to  the 
party.  Commodore  Fitz  Simmons  had  been 
stationed  in  foreign  waters  and  his  wife,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ladies  of  the  Navy,  had 
followed  him  and  established  herself  in  a 
European  port,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fleet.  She  had  not  seen  her  son  for  two  years, 
and  she  felt  that  her  duty  to  her  husband  hav- 
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ing  been  so  well  paid,  she  could  leave  the 
commodore  for  the  summer  and  devote  her- 
self to  her  boy.  She  had  at  first  suggested 
that  Stacey  should  join  them  in  Europe,  but 
as  he  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  this  privi- 
lege, and  had  urged  her  return,  like  most 
mothers  she  decided  to  do  what  would  please 
him  best. 

Stacey  had  objected  to  going  abroad  this 
particular  summer,  not  because  he  had  no 
desire  for  European  travel — indeed  he  had 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  make  such  a  tour 
the  previous  summer,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  sailed  for  France  with  their 
daughter  Milly  and  her  three  girl  friends — 
but  it  was  precisely  because  Milly  had  written 
him  that  her  mother  had  tired  of  Europe  and 
had  decided  to  come  back,  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  would  seem  very  indiffer- 
ent on  his  part  to  go  abroad  immediately  on 
hearing  that  Milly  was  about  to  return. 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Fitz 
Simmons'  scheme  had  some  probability  of 
success,  for  Stacey  had  been  in  time  past, 
even  before  the  peachy  down  upon  his  upper 
lip  had  put  forth  its  tenderest  aspirations, 
Milly's  ardent  admirer,  and  all  the  varied 
experiences   of   two  years   of   college  life, 
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whereby  a  young  man  becomes,  in  his  own 
opinion,  more  learned  and  blase  than  the 
ancients,  had  not  entirely  choked  out  his 
boyish  infatuation. 

He  wondered  what  Milly  would  be  like. 
Judging  from  his  own  feelings,  she  must  have 
aged  tremendously.  He  was  ready  for  dis- 
illusion, and  was  a  little  surprised  on  their 
meeting  to  find,  instead  of  the  rather  mature 
young  woman  whom  he  had  compelled  him- 
self to  imagine,  the  same  little  rosebud  wet 
with  dew  who  had  won  his  first  affections. 
In  his  memory  she  was  more  the  experienced 
society  queen  of  that  memorable  night  when 
he  wore  a  dress  suit  for  the  first  time  and 
made  his  first  declaration,  to  neither  of 
which  she  had  given  the  importance  which  he 
felt  they  deserved.  He  had  been  thankful 
latterly  that  they  were  not  really  engaged, 
especially  when  he  thought  of  her  as  growing 
world-worn  and  world-weary,  her  face  marked 
with  little  telltale  lines  which  announce  the 
belle  of  several  seasons — and  her  manners  a 
bit  old-maidish.  How  was  it  that  she  had 
grown  absolutely  younger  in  the  past  two 
years  ? 

It  was  because  in  all  that  time  Milly  had 
not  been     in  society,"  but  had  wandered  a 
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happy  child  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  art. 
Her  dimples  and  her  fresh  complexion,  her 
girlishness  and  na'ivetd,  had  been  unspoiled 
by  late  hours  and  weary  experiences  of  the 
hollowness  and  vapidity,  the  bickering  and 
bitter  disappointments  of  an  idle,  aimless 
life. 

Her  love  of  beauty  had  been  cultivated 
and,  taking  a  turn  very  natural  for  a  young 
and  pretty  girl,  it  expressed  itself  in  her  dress. 
She  had  more  gowns  than  even  most  fashion- 
able girls,  and  all  of  her  own  design,  dainty 
confections,  generally  simple,  depending  for 
their  charm  on  perfect  schemes  of  color  and 
quaint  fashioning,  but  all  of  them  irresistibly  " 
becoming,  and  making  her  look  as  if  she 
had  stepped  from  a  picture."  Diana  Green- 
fern,  who  had  been  outfitted  by  the  most 
fashionable  modistes,^  was  ''fetching"  and 
swagger" — that  Stacey  admitted  ;  *'  but  for 
positive  loveliness  she  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  Milly.'* 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  had  noted  his  en- 
chanted gaze  as  he  led  the  minuet  with  her 
at  the  costume  party  given  by  Mrs.  Bishop 
Buttertub,  and  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  had  whis- 
pered in  her  son's  ear  : 

"  Milly  Roseveldt  is  bewitching ;  I  quite 
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approve  of  your  idea  of  inviting  her  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  us." 

"  A  fortnight  ! "  he  had  groaned  in  reply, 
what  sort  of  a  chance  does  that  give  a 
fellow  ?    Oh  !  if  something  would  only  make 
her  decide  to  spend  the  summer  in  South- 
ampton ! " 

And  now  something  had  decided  her  to  do 
so  and — he  was  furious. 

It  happened  in  this  wise  :  Stacey  had  driven 
out  to  the  Shinnecock  Golf  Club,  with  Milly 
^  on  the  front  seat  beside  him,  and  Diana 
Greenfern  and  young  Buttertub  on  the  back 
seat,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  grounds 
had  endeavoured  to  initiate  his  friends  in  the 
active  game. 

Two  games  were  organized,  one  between 
Miss  Greenfern  and  Buttertub  and  another 
between  Stacey  and  Milly.  The  distance 
around  the  field  from  hole  to  hole,  or  more 
technically  speaking,  the  round,"  was  fully 
a  mile,  and  at  the  outset  Milly,  who  was 
costumed  for  walking,  and  Stacey,  who  had 
taken  silver  cups  as  a  sprinter,  distanced 
the  tightly  laced  Diana,  and  the  loggy  Butter- 
tub. Stacey  had  spent  the  previous  summer 
in  Southampton  and  was  an  enthusiast  over 
the  game,  which  he  had  learned  to  play  tol- 
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erably.  To  be  an  expert  in  it,  he  explained, 
demanded  at  least  tvvelv^ years  of  practice. 
He  had  a  full  set  of  golfing  clubs,  a  play 
club,  a  sputter,  a  spoon,  a  sand-iron,  a  cleek, 
and  a  niblick.  These  were  carried  by  a  boy 
whom  he  introduced  as  The  Caddy,"  and 
who  was  very  convenient  in  assisting  to  hunt 
and  "  tee"  the  ball.  Milly  enjoyed  it  highly  ; 
her  shots  were  very  wild,  but  Stacey  would 
hunt  among  the  tangled  weeds  until  the 
ball  was  found  ;  and  warn  her  of  the  ^'  haz- 
ards," sand  pits,  and  knolls  and  thickets, 
and  show  her  the  most  approved  manner 
of  "  putting,"  when  it  frequently  became 
incumbent  upon  him  to  place  his  hands  over 
her  own  in  order  to  give  the  right  impetus  to 
the  stroke. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  Golf  Club  in 
America,"  he  said,  "  though  the  game  is  a 
very  old  and  popular  one  in  Scotland.  I 
happened  to  get  a  pass-mark  in  an  hour 
exam  in  history  by  remembering  that  Charles 
I.  was  playing  golf  on  the  Leith  Links  in 
Scotland  in  1641,  when  the  news  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  came  to  him  ;  whereupon 
he  was  fool  enou2:h  to  throw  down  his  club 
and  return  in  great  agitation  to  Holyrood 
Palace.    I  used  to  sympathize  with  Charles 
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until  I  heard  of  his  throwing-  up  a  game  of 
golf  for  a  little  thing  like  that." 

Perhaps  he  was  losing  the  game,"  Milly 
suggested,  and  the  news  from  Ireland  was 
only  an  excuse  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape." 

More  than  likely.  Strange  I  did  not 
think  of  that  before.  That  was  a  master 
stroke.  All  you  need  is  training  to  be  a 
crack  player.  We  must  come  out  here  every 
morning  and  practise." 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  become  very 
expert  in  the  four  days  that  remain  for  me  ; 
but  why  don't  they  play  golf  rhore  generally 
in  America  ?  " 

For  one  thing  the  lay  of  the  land  is  just 
suited  for  it  here.  The  game  requires  an 
extended  tract  of  sandy  soil  cushioned  with 
short  grass,  and  these  downs  exactly  resemble 
the  Scottish  links.  Then,  it  is -cool  enough 
here  with  this  perpetual  sea  breeze  blowing  ; 
for  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  wind 
is  south  or  north  or  east,  we  are  so  nearly  an 
island  that  it  comes  from  the  water,  and  we 
can  endure  an  amount  of  exercise  that  would 
be  impossible  in  most  places  during  the 
summer." 

The  landscape  reminds  me  of  Scotland  in 
more  ways  than  one,"  said  Milly.    "  It  seems 
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as  if  those  bayberry  bushes  must  be  furze  or 
heather." 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  furze  or  gorse  could 
be  found  here.  Bishop  Buttertub  is  fond  of 
botany.  We'll  ask  him.  Do  you  see  any 
yellow  blossoms  anywhere  ?  You  know 
there's  an  old  saying  that  *  Love  is  out  of 
season  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom.' 
That's  because  it  blossoms  all  the  year  round, 
you  see." 

Love  is  certainly  out  of  season  here  and 
now,  for  I  see  no  furze  ;  but  there  are  thistles, 
and  they  are  typical  Scotch  flowers.  Thank 
you.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  prickles ;  I  like 
thistles,  too,  because  they  seem  to  me  the 
artist's  flower.  They  look  exactly  like  a  great 
paintbrush  full  of  purple  paint.  Sorry  I 
can't  wear  them,  for  I  have  nothing  with 
which  to  fasten  them.  The  wind  would  blow 
my  top-knot  off,  if  I  used  my  hatpin." 

''Take  my  Harvard  pin,  please,"  implored 
Stacey,  and  if  you  will  only  keep  it  I  will  be 
no  end  grateful.  I  never  wear  it  at  the  uni- 
versity, it  isn't  considered  good  form  there.  I 
bought  it  hoping  for  just  such  an  occasion  as 
this  when  I  might  beg  you  to  flaunt  the  crim- 
son for  my  sake.'* 

Just  what  Milly  would  have  replied,  had 
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they  not  been  interrupted,  Stacey  never  knew. 
There  was  a  fine  color  on  her  sweet  face, 
which  it  is  true  might  have  been  brought  there 
by  the  active  exercise  on  the  breezy  downs, 
but  she  was  enjoying  herself  thoroughly  in 
his  company,  which  as  everyone  knows  is  the 
next  step  to  falling  in  love,  and  Diana  and 
Buttertub,  either  out  of  consideration,  or 
because  of  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
had  gone  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  club- 
house— the  Caddy  was  beating  the  bushes  in 
search  of  a  quail,  when  suddenly  over  the 
gently  rolling  hill  there  appeared  first  a  closed 
white  umbrella,  then  a  picturesque  hat,  and 
finally  a  manly  form  clothed  in  corduroys. 
The  gentleman  strolled  directly  toward  them  ; 
he  carried  a  Parisian  sketch  box,  and  was 
evidently  an  artist.  His  careless  manner 
instantly  changed  when  he  noticed  Milly. 
He  had  evidently  recognised  her,  but  he 
would  have  passed  on  had  she  not  promptly 
intercepted  him  with  the  exclamation, 
''Why,  Professor  Waite,  I  thought  you  were 
in  Paris  ! " 

"  I  have  only  been  back  a  month,  and  when 
I  asked  the  artists  in  New  York  for  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  Artist  Colony  such 
as  we  have  abroad  at  Barbizon  and  Econen, 
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Grez  and  Giverney,  they  all  advised  me  to 
come  to  Shinnecock." 

An  Artist  Colony  !  "  Milly  repeated,  Is 
there  really  anything  of  the  kind  here?" 

Why,  yes ;  Chase's  class,  you  know," 
Stacey  interpolated.  "  They  have  a  huddle 
of  little  cabins  around  his  studio,  which  they 
call  the  Art  Village.  We  can  drive  back 
that  way  if  it  would  amuse  you." 

"Indeed  it  would,"  Milly  replied.  ''But, 
Professor  Waite,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Chase's  summer  class  is  made  up  of  his 
winter  pupils  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  Y ork." 

*'  Not  entirely,  by  any  means.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  number  are  professional  artists, 
or  art  students  returned  from  foreign  ateliers, 
glad  to  obtain  a  little  of  that  frank  criticism 
which  one  can  get  in  Europe,  but  which  our 
brothers  here,  restrained  by  false  ideas  of 
courtesy,  are  very  chary  about  giving  us.  If 
you  meet  me  in  company  you  must  beware  of 
calling  me  '  Professor.'  I  am  only  plain  Mr, 
Waite,  a  student  like  the  rest." 

''And  do  you  live  at  the  Art  Village?" 
Milly  asked. 

"  No,  but  in  a  quaint  old  gabled  house  to 
which  the  owner  has  joined  an  old  windmill. 
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I  found  the  combination  for  rent,  and  took  it 
for  the  summer.  The  windmill  part  serves 
me  for  a  studio,  but  I  use  very  little  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  except  the  kitchen,  where 
Asoka,  my  man  of  all  work,  gets  up  my 
meals.  Asoka  is  a  little  Javanese  whom  I 
found  stranded  in  New  York.  He  came 
over  to  this  country  connected  in  some 
capacity  with  the  World's  Fair,  but  our 
Western  World  has  not  treated  him  kindly. 
Through  roguery  of  various  kinds  he  lost 
his  position  and  his  money ;  and  I  hardly 
know  what  would  have  become  of  him,  had 
I  not  ascertained  how  invaluable  he  could 
be  as  a  servant.  Are  you  here  for  long, 
Miss  Roseveldt  ?  And  your  friends.  Miss 
Smith  and  Miss  DeWitt,  have  they  returned 
to  America  ?  " 

"  How  studiously  he  avoids  asking-  for  Ade- 
laide," Milly  thought.  Poor  fellow!  Well, 
I  will  give  him  all  the  news  I  can,  just  the 
same."  And  she  said  aloud  :  Winnie  is  on 
her  way  home  now.  Adelaide  and  Tib 
have  established  themselves  at  Versailles 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  Tib's  mother,  and  will 
probably  remain  abroad  indefinitely." 

A  swift  look  of  pain  crossed  Mr.  Waite's 
face.    "  I  am  prepared  to  hear  this,"  he  said. 
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I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  your 
game  for  so  long  a  time.  Good-morning." 

Good-morning,"  said  Milly,  and  she  added 
in  thought,  "  he  has  not  even  noticed  that 
I  did  not  answer  that  part  of  his  question 
which  related  to  myself." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Stacey,  as  soon  as  the 
artist  was  out  of  hearing;  *'he  has  about 
knocked  us  out  of  our  game.  Miss  Green- 
fern  and  Buttertub  are  signalling  us.  It 
must  be  nearly  time  for  luncheon." 

Milly  handed  her  club  to  the  Caddy  with- 
out demur,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  golf.  Stacey  noticed  hof 
preoccupation  with  indignation.  Insuffer- 
able ass  !  "  he  grumbled  to  himself  ;  to  come 
poking  his  nose  where  he  wasn't  wanted  and 
spoil  all  our  fun!"  He  chopped  savagely 
with  his  sand-iron  at  the  purple  thistle, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  unnoticed  by 
Milly.  He  would  not  call  her  attention  to 
it  for  she  had  called  it  the  artist's  flower. 
The  Harvard  pin  with  which  he  had  tried 
so  clumsily  to  fasten  the  thistle  was  still  in 
place,  but  it  gave  him  no  comfort.  Milly  was 
strangely  silent  as  they  walked  back  to  the 
clubhouse,  only  speaking  once. 

Did  you  say  we  could  drive  back  by  way 
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of  the  Art  Village  ?  Mother  writes  that  she 
is  threatened  with  nervous  prostration.  The 
care  of  a  large  establishment'  like  our  place  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  where  we  absolutely  keep 
a  free  hotel  for  all  our  friends,  is  too  much 
for  her  ;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  we 
can  find  one  of  those  cottages  to  let,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  her  to  come  down  here 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Then  I  can  take 
lessons  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  perhaps  Winnie 
will  join  us." 

"  So,"  thought  Stacey,  "  she  imagines  that 
I  don't  see  through  her.  She  is  thinking  of 
that  popinjay,  confound  his  impudence  !  and 
not  of  her  precious  mother  or  of  Winnie  or 
art,"  and  he  inveighed  heavily  against  the 
plan.  There  was  no  time,  he  declared,  to 
visit  the  Art  Village  on  their  return.  It  was 
bnly  a  paltry  collection  of  little  huts  any  way. 
Mrs.  Roseveldt  would  certainly  never  content 
herself  there.  His  own  mother  would  assure 
Milly  that  the  whole  scheme  was  absurd,  pre- 
posterous, impossible,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment. 

The  something  which  would  decide  Milly 
to  remain,  for  which  he  had  longed  so 
earnestly,  had  happened — and  Stacey  was 
furious. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ART  VILLAGE. 


HERE  it 
lay  on 
the  sun- 
ny downs 
between 
Southamp' 
ton  and  the 
grounds  of 
the  Golf 

Club.  A  toy  village  Milly  called  it,  with  its 
handful  of  tiny  cottages  grouped  about  the 
great  studio  and  separated  from  each  other 
with  make-believe  rustic  fences  only  a  few 
inches  in  height.  Tiny  cabins  with  almost  an 
affectation  of  rusticity  in  their  unpainted 
rough  exteriors,  slightly  put  together  but 
clean  and  new,  and  each  with  its  rough  fire- 
place, its  irregular  windows,  its  cosey  piazza, 
and  its  odd  corners  which  differentiated  it 
from  its  neighbours  and  gave  scope  to  the 
individual  decorative  fancy  of  its  occupants. 
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The  marine  artist  had  festooned  the  in- 
terior of  his  cottage  with  fish  nets,  weather- 
beaten  and  torn,  and  there  were  rope  ladders 
which  had  seen  shipwreck,  encrusted  with 
barnacles  and  draped  with  pink  and  purple 
sea-weed.  The  Mushroom,"  so  named 
because  it  sprang  up  in  a  night,  was  Japanese 
in  its  general  scheme,  bamboo  being  used 
most  ingeniously  in  the  wood-work  and  furni- 
ture, Japanese  lanterns  filling  the  open  spaces 
of  the  stairway,  and  Japanese  stuffs  draping 
the  walls.  In  another  cottage,  dainty  and 
pure  as  white  enamelled  paint  and  delicate 
blue  draperies  could  make  it,  china  was  the 
chief  decoration.  Books  filled  every  corner 
of  the  hermitage  of  a  student.  The  "  Pill- 
box" was  a  particularly  small  shanty,  packed 
closely  with  a  jolly  party  of  young  people, 
under  easy  chaperonage.  The  "  Monkery," 
so  nicknamed  by  the  occupants  of  the  ''Pill- 
box," was  a  cottage  in  which  a  number  of 
earnest,  talented  students  kept  bachelor's  hall 
together.  "  Why  did  they  give  you  such  a 
senseless  name?"  Milly  asked  later  of  one  of 
the  young  men. 

"Possibly,"  he  replied,  "because  we  are  a 
sort  of  monastic  institution  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
because  we  behave  like  monkeys."  ' 
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Then  there  were  the  Shingles,"  the 
Bungalow,"  and  further  away  on  the  moor 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  them  all,  fitted 
like  a  hunting  lodge  with  stuffed  specimens 
of  big  game,  in  fur  and  antlers.  But  this 
home,  though  owned  by  one  of  the  prime 
movers  and  founders  of  the  Art  Village,  was 
not  within  its  limits  ;  and  both  it  and  the  ele- 
gant villa  of  another  much  loved  patroness 
were  too  luxuriously  appointed,  and  too  far 
away,  to  belong  by  rights  to  the  artists'  camp. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Chase's  own 
home,  artistic  as  it  was.  The  Girls'  Club 
also  occupied  a  large  country  house  quite 
removed  from  the  Art  Village,  but  the  club 
had  an  omnibus  at  their  service,  and  repaired 
to  the  studio  on  Monday,  which  was  criticism 
day,  and  on  other  occasions  of  general  inter- 
est, such  as  Miss  Emmett's  classes  for  be- 
ginners or  the  evening  costume  class,  where 
the  students  took  turns  in  posing  for  each 
other.  Here,  too,  were  held  occasional  lec- 
tures, exhibitions,  and  sales,  and  the  building 
was  not  held  entirely  sacred  to  art.  but  was 
opened  for  the  dances,  tableaux,  concerts, 
etc.,  in  which  the  lively  young  students  found 
relaxation  ;  and  not  the  students  alone,  for 
the    fashionables    of    Southampton  highly 
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appreciated  an  invitation  to  the  studio,  while 
the  students  as  a  rule  resisted  the  seductions 
of  Southampton  merrymaking  with  a  praise- 
worthy devotion  to  work. 

'  Part  of  this  Milly  came  to  know  later,  but 
even  her  first  visit  to  the  village  fascinated  her. 

It  was  criticism  day,  and  it  was  "  the  thing" 
-  at  Southampton  to  drive  to  the  studio  for  the 
morning,  to  see  the  work  done  by  the  students 
during  the  past  week,  and  to  hear  the  mas- 
ter's criticisms.  These  were  frequently  witty 
and  entertaining,  and  the  sea-side  loungers, 
swamped  by  that  ennui  which  is  the  back- 
water of  the  soul,  and  always  settles  where 
there  are  no  stroncr  tides  of  enthusiasm  and 
effort,  were  glad  to  have  their  torpid  natures 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  enthusiasm  in  others. 
It  was  almost  as  cruel  as  the  study  of  vivi- 
section, for  Mr.  Chase  always  asked  the 
authorship  of  a  work  before  proceeding  to 
criticise  it,  and  it  was  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
sensitive  student  to  face  the  three  hundred 
people  who  sometimes  crowded  the  studio, 
and  acknowledge  his  artistic  crime. 

Mr.  Chase's  reason  for  putting  his  students 
to  this  torture  was  that  what  was  good  and 
praiseworthy  at  one  stage  of  development 
was  to  be  reproved  at  another,  and  that  it  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  say  anything  helpful 
without  knowing  the  pupil's  attainment, 
natural  bent,  previous  teaching,  and  other 
conditional  circumstances. 

On  a  bright  Monday  morning  Milly  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  to  the  studio. 
They  passed  and  were  passed  by  many  of 
their  friends.  All  Southampton's  stylish 
equipages  seemed  to  be  heading  in  the  same 
direction.  The  air  was  full  of  the  jingle  of 
gilded  chains,  the  prancing  of  spirited  horses, 
the  flutter  and  sparkle  of  gay  costumes  ; 
aristocratic  flunkeys  tumbled  down  from  their 
perches  to  assist  their  masters  and  mistresses 
to  alight  at  the  door  of  the  great  rough  studio, 
and  the  country  roads  for  miles  around  could 
be  seen  to  be  alive  with  lines  of  vehicles  all 
focussing  on  the  same  point. 

They  were  a  little  early,  and  they  improved 
the  time  by  asking  to  be  shown  one  of  the 
cottages  which  was  for  rent.  It  was  hardly 
completed  ;  indeed  the  carpenter's  bench  still 
stood  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  shavings.  It  belongs  to  the 
architect,"  said  one  of  the  men.  He  doesn't 
expect  to  rent  it  until  next  year  now,  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season,  and  we  have  been  delayed 
in  our  work." 
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Milly  was  charmed  with  it.  The  cottage 
was  larger  than  most  of  the  others,  and  had 
been  arranged  so  that  it  could  serve  for  two 
families.  It  was  full  of  quaint  devices,  pretty 
diamond-paned  windows  in  long  rows  sug- 
gestive of  muslin  curtains,  flower  pots,  and 
Abbey's  pictures.  On  the  second  floor  were 
cunning  '*  eye-brow  "  and  other  dormers,  with 
sashes  swinging  outward.  There  were 
bewitching  seats  in  niches,  and  cosey  corners, 
polished  hard-wood  floors,  requiring  no 
carpets,  a  basement  kitchen,  and  servants' 
rooms  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  mill,  with 
convenient  dumb  waiter  and  butler's  pan- 
try, great  closets,  bathroom,  and  the  best 
plumbing.  It  was  a  happy  combination  of 
all  that  was  most  artistic  and  most  com- 
fortable. 

It  is  an  ideal  place!"  Milly  exclaimed. 
Mother  can  be  comfortable  here  and  quiet 
too.  I  shall  write  to  her  at  once.  She  can 
give  up  our  place  at  Narragansett  to  Aunt 
Sue  and  Uncle  Harry  for  their  honeymoon, 
and  just  bring  a  cook  and  her  own  maid  over 
here  ;  and  she  can't  help  getting  well  in  this 
delicious  air.  There  is  no  stable,  but  I  sup- 
pose I  can  have  my  pony  cared  for  at  one 
of  the  farm  houses,  and  I  will  drive  mother 
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about  when  she  is  strong  enough.  It  is  just 
the  place  for  her." 

The  studio  was  partially  filled  when  they 
entered.  On  two  sides  rows  of  camp  chairs 
were  ranged,  and  there  was  a  buzz  of  light 
chit-chat  which  told  that  the  master  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Facing  the  audience  stood  a 
strange  two-sided  contrivance — easel,  it  might 
have  been  called,  since  it  was  intended  to 
hold  paintings,  but  this  word  would  infallibly 
convey  a  wrong  impression.  Two  long 
screens  or  walls  of  wood  sharply  inclined  and 
placed  back  to  back,  so  that  seen  from  the 
end  they  resembled  a  letter  A,  were  ranged 
along  the  side  of  the  room  not  occupied  by 
the  visitors.  On  each  face  of  this  screen 
were  nailed  several  rows  of  narrow  cleats  s.o 
that  canvasses  could  rest  upon  them,  and  the 
feet  of  this  great  easel  rested  upon  rollers 
in  order  that  it  might  be  easily  turned 
about. 

The  students,  as  they  brought  their  paint- 
ings in,  deposited  them  on  the  floor  behind 
this  screen,  and  then  took  places  in  the  audi- 
ence, the  young  men  generally  pale  and  de- 
termined, and  the  girls  flushed  and  nervous. 
It  was  observable  that  the  former  usually 
took  the  very  back  seats,  frankly  desirous  to 
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avoid  being  conspicuous,  while  the  girls  fre- 
quently seated  themselves  in  the  front  row, 
with  a  woman's  bravado,  an  assumption  of  a 
courage  which  they  by  no  means  possessed. 

On  the  great  easel  Mr.  Chase's  assistant 
was  now  arranging  the  studies,  and  the  girls 
in  the  front  row  were  recognising  the  work 
of  their  friends  and  chatting  about  it  in  sub- 
dued tones.  Milly  listened  to  the  remarks 
with  a  tugging  at  her  heart-strings  to  be  in 
it  once  again. 

Only  see  how   many  studies   B   is 

showing;  isn't  he  a  worker,  though!" 

Not  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.  He  made 
three  sketches  on  Saturday,  besides  a  pen-and- 
ink  in  the  life  class  in  the  evening." 

I  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out.  I 
met  him  making  a  study  of  fishing-boats  on 
the  North  Sea  in  the  morning,  and  he  had 
a  model  posing  on  his  veranda  all  the  after- 
noon, but  that  only  makes  two,  and  a  good 
day's  work  at  that." 

"  Oh  !  he  made  a  study  of  sunrise — magnifi- 
cent sky  effect  with  the  windmill  silhouetted 
up  against  it — before  breakfast." 

"  Hasn't  Violet  improved  a  lot  since  she 
joined  the  class?" 

Wonderfully  !    I  didn't  believe  there  was 
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anything  in  her.  She  would  insist  on  seeing 
shadows  brown." 

*'She  sees  them  so  still,  but  she  told  me 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  that  sort 
of  thing  wouldn't  do  here,  and  that  she  could 
paint  impressionism  even  if  she  didn't  feel  it." 

"Oh!  I  think  that's  downright  hypocrisy. 
I  wouldn't  trust  a  girl  who  was  capable  of 
that." 

Nor  I.  Do  you  know  .1  really  respect 
poor  old  Midge.  She  goes  on  painting  the 
most  old-fashioned  things,  which  she  knows 
Mr.  Chase  will  rend  into  fragments.  Why, 
sooner  than  show  such  productions  I'd  flaunt 
a  red  bull  before  a  rag." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you've  said  ?  You  are 
just  too  absurd  for  anything." 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I'm  hysterical.  I 
am  positively  frightened  out  of   my  wits. 

There,  L  is  putting  up  my  last  sketch.  It 

never  looked  so  dreadful  before.  What  is 
the  matter  with  it?  It  must  be  the  different 
lighting.  If  I  dared  I'd  go  up  and  snatch  it 
from  the  easel,  but  I  can't  acknowledge  it 
before  all  the  crowd.  Do  you  see  that  girl  in 
the  smart  gown  studying  the  sketches  with 
such  an  air  of  taking  them  all  in  ?  Such 
affectation  makes  me  positively  ill.     I  don't 
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believe  she  has  two  ideas  on  art.  How 
could  she  with  that  stunning  hat?  It  shows 
plainly  enough  that  all  the  aspiration  of  her 
soul  has  gone  to  its  creation." 

The  girl  meant  Milly,  and  cruelly  wronged 
her,  for  one  can  be  artistic  and  yet  not  dress 
like  a  slattern  or  a  fright. 

The  colour  mounted  into  Milly's  cheek,  and 
she  determined  inwardly  that  she  would  show 
this  young  woman  sometime  how  entirely  she 
misjudged  her.  The  companion  replied  in 
the  same  vein,  entirely  heedless  that  Milly 
could  not  help  overhearing  or  careless  of  the 
effect  of  her  words. 

Isn't  it  perfectly  heartless  for  them  to 
come  here  and  ogle  through  their  lorgnettes, 
and  put  on  the  airs  of  connoisseurs  and  laugh 
when  Mr.  Chase  says  cutting  things.  I'd  like 
to  kill  them  all." 

I  mean  to  ask  one  of  the  men  to  do  the 
Samson  act,  and  pull  the  roof  down  on  them, 
if  they  dare  laugh  at  your  pictures,  dear. 
But  never  fear,  they  won't  laugh.  That  study 
of  yours  of  the  watering  trough  at  Tuckahoe 
has  fine  quality." 

But  ten  of  the  other  students  have  done 
the  same  thing." 

''I  don't  care,  no  one  but  you  thought  of 
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putting  in  white  ducks  ;  those  clucks  were  an 
inspiration." 

There  was  an  expectant  hush  and  Mr, 
Chase  entered.  With  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing to  his  audience  he  at  once  began  the 
criticism  of  the  paintings  on  the  front  of 
the  easel.  While  this  was  oroincr  on  the 
assistant  noiselessly  arranged  other  sketches 
on  the  reverse,  and  the  easel  was  turned 
around. 

To  Milly,  interested  as  she  was  in  art,  the 
morning  was  a  great  treat.  Mr.  Chase  was 
by  turns  kindly,  encouraging,  caustic,  lauda- 
tory, and  explanatory.  Now,  with  the  great- 
est patience,  he  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes 
of  a  novice,  to  make  her  see  nature,  and 
understand  a  new  language  ;  now  he  praised 
some  brilliant  achievement  or  severely  con- 
demned claptrap  ;  again  he  gave  technical 
instruction. 

To  one  he  said:  '*You  have  carried  your 
picture  too  far.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
two  people  are  needed  in  the  construction  of 
a  painting ;  one  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
other  to  hit  the  artist  on  the  head  with  an 
axe  when  he  has  done  enough." 

One  of  the  girls  whom  Milly  had  over- 
heard exhibited  a  head,  and  Mr.  Chase  very 
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patiently  endeavoured  to  explain  its  planes  to 
her. 

"  A  head  has  too  many  names,"  he  said, 
You  consider  it  as  a  collection  of  parts  : 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  hair,  etc.;  whereas 
you  should  consider  it  as  a  whole — one 
object,  with  front  and  sides.  Now,  in  this 
head,  seen  as  it  is  in  profile,  the  ear  was  cer- 
tainly the  nearest  object  to  you  in  nature, 
but  in  your  study  the  nose  is  nearer,  and  the 
hat  is  fully  four  feet  this  side  of  the  head." 

Poor  child,"  thought  Milly,  she  must  be 
ready  to  sink  through  the  floor !  and  yet  that 
is  just  the  way  to  make  her  understand  her 
faults." 

The  young  lady  referred  to  as  Violet,  who 
had  boasted  that  she  could  adopt  the  manner- 
ism of  the  school  without  being  really  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  was  speedily  unmasked. 

"  You  have  taken  Monet  as  your  example, 
and  have  determined  to  see  through  his  spec- 
tacles and  adopt  his  style.  Now,  Monet's 
style  is  all  very  well  for  Monet ;  but  I  prefer 
that  you  should  see  without  spectacles,  and 
truthfully  record  what  you  see.  You  cannot 
make  me  believe  that  the  colour  was  really 
like  that,  or  that  you  thought  it  was.  This 
is  a  recipe  performance,  begun  at  the  top,  and 
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carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas. 
Never  show  anything  like  it  again." 

Milly  knew  immediately  when  Mr.  Chase 
came  to  the  sketch  by  poor  Miss  Midge. 
He  started  as  though  he  had  received  a 
shock.    "Who  did  that  thing?"  he  asked. 

A  shrinking  woman  in  spectacles  drew 
herself  up  and  bravely  answered  :  "  I  should 
think  you  would  have  known,  sir,  that  no  one 
but  I  could  have  done  anything  so  bad." 

Mr.  Chase  softened  at  once  and  proceeded 
to  find  something  good  in  this  study  and 
in  several  others  by  the  same  student.  He 
took  infinite  pains  in  explaining  to  her  why 
she  had  not  been  successful.  "  Does  nature 
really  look  like  that  to  you  ?"  he  asked. 

''No,"  she  replied  frankly,  ''not  now,  since 
you  have  explained  it  all,  but  it  did  at  the 
time." 

Mr.  Chase  smiled.  "  You  will  do  better 
next  time.  Sit  down  by  one  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  who  has  caught  the  idea, 
and  watch  how  she  does  it — she  will  not 
mind  ;  and  you  Avill  learn  more  from  her 
doing  than  from  my  words."  He  turned  to 
a  landscape  and  murmured  "  Delightful," 
then  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and 
asked,  "  Who  did  this  ?  " 
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There  was  no  audible  answer,  but,  turning, 
Milly  saw  that  Mr.  Waite,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall,  had  lifted  his  hand. 

"  Ah  ! "  Mr.  Chase  replied,  I  did  not  rec- 
ognise it.  That  is  a  good  sign  in  a  student. 
A  finished  artist  should  have  a  style  of 
his  own,  but  a  student  should  copy  naively 
what  he  sees,  with  no  thought  of  himself  or  of 
his  methods.  If  I  understand  you  rightly, 
you  wish  to  be  considered  here  not  as  a  pro- 
fessional artist,  but  as  a  learner?" 

Mr.  Waite  bowed,  and  Mr.  Chase  proceeded 
to  criticise  it  severely.  "  The  picture  is 
dangerously  good,"  he  said,  "  so  good  that  it 
would  be  praised  and  sold  "in  any  exhibition. 
It  would  satisfy  the  public  ;  but  it  is  danger- 
ously good  because  it  is  not  up  to  your  best, 
and  ought  not  to  satisfy  you.  Forget  that 
you  have  done  this  ;  if  you  keep  it  at  all,  keep 
it  out  of  your  own  sight ;  for  we  are  more 
interested  in  our  own  doings  than  in  those  of 
anyone  else,  and  we  must  fight  our  own  influ- 
ence. If  you  had  that  painting  constantly 
before  you  it  would  degrade  your  art ;  you 
would  listen  to  the  praise  of  those  who 
admired  it,  and  grow  to  admire  that  sort  of 
thing  yourself.  If  you  had  someone  with  you 
all  the  time  to  tell  you  how  bad  your  work  is. 
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you  would  improve  rapidly.  Imagine  some- 
one very  much  stronger  than  yourself  stand- 
ing always  behind  you,  urging  you  on  to 
somethinor  better." 

Milly  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Why  !  "  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  that  is  only  an  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of 
our  accountability  to  him.  It  is  conscience  in 
art,  and  our  moral  responsibility  to  live  up 
to  our  highest  possibilities.  That  girl  was 
right :  I  had  no  right  to  waste  my  talents  in 
evolving  my  hat ;  I  might  have  thought  out 
a  picture." 


CHAPTER  III. 


AN  OCEAN  INTERLUDE. 


F  course  Milly 
had  her  own 
way.  She  al- 
ways had  it, 
and  Stacey 
was  a  hot- 
headed young 
fool  to  think 
of  opposing 
her.  In  his 
extenuation 
be  it  said  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  young  man 
of  nineteen  to  keep  a  cool  head  when  his 
heart  is  on  fire. 

To  Stacey's  astonishment  his  mother  took 
a  favourable  view  of  the  matter  and  even  in- 
vited Mrs.  Roseveldt  to  visit  with  her  while 
deciding  it.  "  What  does  it  matter,"  Mrs. 
Fitz  Simmons  asked  of  Stacey,  "  under  what 
pretext  Milly  stays  near  us,  provided  she 
stays?"    Mrs.  Roseveldt  was  tired  out  phys- 
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ically  and  mentally,  and  her  only  desire  was 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  society  and 
creep  away  into  some  undiscovered  nook  and 
rest.  She  was  pleased  with  the  tiny  cottage, 
and  at  once  decided  to  remain.  She  went 
through  the  form  of  consulting  Mr.  Roseveldt, 
but  she  engaged  the  cottage  before  she 
received  his  telegram,  well  knowing  what  his 
answer  would  be.  It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Rose- 
veldt that  she  was  the  most  obedient  of 
wives.  Her  husband  always  told  her  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  and  she  obeyed  him  implicitly, 
and  without  a  murmur  ! 

She  did  not  even  return  to  Narragansett 
Pier,  but  allowed  Milly  to  run  up  for  the 
servants,  the  pony,  and  the  small  amount  of 
furniture  necessary  to  make  them  comfort- 
able. 

Milly  wrote  at  once  to  Winnie,  inviting  her 
to  visit  them  for  the  season.  She  knew  that 
her  friend  was  returning  to  America,  not 
because  she  had  finished  her  art  studies  or 
was  tired  of  Europe,  but  simply  because  her 
slender  resources  had  oriven  out.  Winnie's 
father  had  met  her  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  but,  though  delighted  to  see  his 
daughter  once  more,  he  was  sorely  puzzled  as 
to  what  to  do  with  her.    He  was  a  widower, 
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rooming  in  the  old  University  building  and 
absorbed  in  literary  pursuits.  It  was  Win- 
nie's plan  to  seek  a  situation  as  a  teacher,  but 
it  was  vacation  now,  and  Milly's  invitation 
was  accepted  with  alacrity. 

Milly  saw  that  Stacey  was  displeased,  and 
could  not  understand  him.  If  he  cared  for 
her,  she  reasoned,  he  would  be  glad  that  she 
was  to  be  so  near.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  she 
would  expect  too  much  attention,  and,  as  one 
of  the  very  few  young  men  whom  she  knew 
in  Southampton,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
him  to  escort  her  to  more  entertainments 
than  would  exactly  contribute  to  his  pleasure. 

I  shall  soon  relieve  his  mind  on  that  score," 
she  said  to  herself.  Stacey  shall  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to 
other  girls."  She  therefore  hastened  their 
removal  to  the  Art  Village,  consenting  only  to 
remain  with  the  Fitz  Simmons  until  after 
the  famous  Tournament  Ball. 

The  day  before  the  ball  Buttertub,  who 
owned  a  little  yacht,  and  who  thought  sailing 
the  ideal  exercise,  took  them  out  for  a  short 
cruise. 

Milly  looked  more  charming  than  ever  in 
her  cream-white  flannel  yachting  costume 
trimmed  with   gold   galloon,  which  almost 
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matched  the  wealth  of  blond  hair  curling  from 
under  the  jaunty  cap. 

Stacey  was  in  a  sentimental  mood.  He  had 
been  reading  Tennyson,  and  was  rather  proud 
to  find  that  he  could  remember  enough  of  the 
poetry  to  make  a  quotation. 

"  We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy,'' 

he  chanted  in  an  oratorical  manner, 

"  That  tosses  at  the  harbour  mouth, 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 
As  fast  we  floated  to  the  south. 
And  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 
On  open  main  or  windy  shore, 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 
And  we  might  sail  for  evermore." 

We  haven't  taken  in  enough  luncheon  to 
ballast  us  for  such  a  voyage  as  that,"  said 
Buttertub  irreverently.  Milly  promptly  re- 
proved him  for  so  gross  a  thought — and  drew 
the  attention  of  Stacey  to  the  beauty  of  the 
curling  frothing  wake  which  flowed  after  the 
little  vessel  like  a  lace-bedecked  trail. 

Coleridge  said  something  rather  neat 
about  a  ship's  wake,  didn't  he?"  remarked 
Buttertub,  anxious  to  redeem  himself  in 
Milly's  opinion. 

I  do  not  remember,"  she  replied.  How 
does  it  go  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  give  the  exact  words,  but  it  was 
something  about  light  detachments  of  foam 
darting  from  the  ship's  side,  and  scouring 
away  right  and  left  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a 
wilderness." 

"Capital !  But  see/there  is  no  longer  any 
wake.  The  wind  has  died  down,  we  are'only 
rocking  the  least  bit,  but  we  are  not  moving 
at  all !    We  are  certainly  becalmed." 

The  young  men  took  down  the  useless  sail, 
and  Diana  and  Buttertub  stepped  in  front  of 
the  mast,  scanning  the  horizon  eagerly  for 
someone  in  a  row-boat  to  land  them  in  time 
to  reach  home  and  dress  for  the  ball.  Milly 
and  Stacey  sat  idly  in  the  stern,  not  caring  a 
great  deal  for  any  immediate  rescue.  Milly 
had  been  looking  over  the  boat's  side  into  the 
transparent  depths. 

Look,  Stacey,"  she  said,  "  is  it  not  beauti- 
ful ?  A  real  sea  garden.  There  are  purple 
and  crimson  and  pink  sea-weed  down  there 
on  the  bottom.  You  can  see  them  when  the 
sun  darts  a  long  green  beam  through  the 
tangling  meshes  of  that  devil's  apron.  That 
thicket  of  seaweed  is  all  alive  with  little  fish, 
darting  in  and  out  like  humming-birds  in  a 
Brazilian  forest." 

"  They  hide  there  from  the  larger  fish," 
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said  Stacey  practically.  "  I  wish  I  had 
brought  my  tackle." 

"  What  is  that  beautiful  creature,"  Milly 
cried,  purple  and  peacock-green  ?  tilting 
slowly  through  my  garden,  with  its  long 
feelers  trailing  after  it?  It  looks  like  a  vase 
of  living  Venetian  glass." 

It's  only  a  jelly-fish,"  said  Stacey. 

Impossible !  One  scarcely  needs  any 
imagination  to  see  mermaids  sporting  and 
chasing  each  other  in  those  mysterious 
depths." 

It's  awfully  jolly,"  Stacey  admitted, 
stretching  himself  luxuriously  at  full  length, 
and  resting  his  chin  on  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

I'd  rather  stay  here  all  night  than  rouse 
myself  for  that  beastly  function.  I  am  glad 
they  call  them  functions — no  one  finds  them 
entertainments !  After  all,  the  most  enter- 
taining thing  to  do  is  to  do  nothing." 

Oh,  no  !  "  Milly  protested  ;  "  the  greatest 
delight  is  in  intense  feeling  and  intense 
striving.  Look  at  that  wonderful  sunset  flush 
over  the  water.  Every  ripple  is  an  opales- 
cent glory  of  changing  pink  and  purple  and 
green.  It  makes  one  tingle  with  pleasure 
just  to  appreciate  such  beauty,  but  it  is  ten 
times  more  rapturous  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
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it.  If  I  had  only  brought  my  water-colour 
box  !  No,  the  effect  is  too  transitory  even 
for  water-colours ;  but  we  might  catch  it  in 
pastel." 

''I  really  believe,"  said  Stacey,  "that  you 
are  in  earnest ;  but  all  this  art  cant  sounds  to 
me  like  rank  affectation." 
You  poor  blind  thing  !  " 

Stacey  was  nettled.  Granted  that  you 
can  see  and  feel  more  than  I,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to  ?    What  do  you  accomplish  ?  " 

''That  is  a  crucial  question,"  Milly  replied 
humbly.  "  I've  accomplished  very  little,  I 
know.  Possibly,  because  I  have  more  taste 
than  talent  for  art,  though  I  really  think  I 
haven't  had  a  fair  chance.  No  girl  ever  does, 
you  know.  We  are  too  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  matter  of  demands  on  our  time.  A 
man  can  be  just  as  selfish  as  he  pleases  in  his 
devotion  to  his  own  career,  and  he  is  praised 
for  it  ;  but  a  girl  is  expected  to  amiably 
sacrifice  herself  in  every  direction.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  Winnie  has  accomplished  a  lot. 
Just  wait  till  I  show  you  her  sketch-books. 
Of  course  these  represent  only  a  part  of  her 
work.  She  doesn't  lug  around  with  her  the 
large  canvases  on  which  her  more  ambitious 
work  is  done." 
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"Miss  Winnie  paints  animals,  does  she 
not?" 

"  Yes,  she  studied  a  Httle  while  with  Rosa 
Bonheur.  That  is,  Rosa  Bonhenr  allowed  her 
to  brinof  her  studies  and  receive  criticisms." 

"  I  wonder  whether  Miss  Winnie  would 
make  me  a  portrait  of  my  Irish  setter,  Duke. 
I  can't  keep  him  at  college  very  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  his  intelligent  face  looking 
down  at  me  from  my  study  walls." 

Winnie  would  be  delighted,  I  am  sure — 
especially  if  you  would  lend  Duke  to  her  for  a 
while,  and  let  her  make  some  pictures  from 
him  for  herself." 

"  Then  it's  a  go  ;  and,  Milly,  you  won't  quite 
forget  your  old  friends,  will  you,  in  your  wild 
art  rapture  ?  I  want  you  to  let  me  come 
sometimes  and  take  you  out  to  the  Golf  Club 
for  a  game.  You  liked  it  before  you  found 
out  about  the  class,  and  I  shall  always  hate 
that  meddling  Mr.  Waite  for  spoiling  our 
game  that  day.  You  owe  me  another  to  make 
up  ;  and  then  you  can't  paint  in  the  evening, 
and  mother  will  want  you  to  come  to  her 
little  receptions.  It  will  be  downright  horrid 
in  you  if  you  make  a  recluse  of  yourself. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  not." 

**  Why,  of  course  not,"  Milly  replied  ambigu- 
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ously ;  and  if  you  will  be  real  good,  and  not 
interrupt  our  work,  we  will  let  you  go  out 
sketching  with  us,  and  drag  the  little  express 
wagon,  which  it's  the  fashion  to  load  one's 
traps  on." 

•'Thanks,  awfully.  I'll  let  Duke  do  the 
dragging.  I've  no  doubt  you  can  harness 
him  up  and  teach  him  to  pull.  But  I  shall 
accept  your  invitation,  all  the  same  ;  and  you 
can  use  me  to  wipe  your  brushes  on,  or  for 
any  trifling  service  like  that."  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  his  manner  changed 
from  idle  badinage  to  intense  earnestnes's. 

I  don't  care  if  you  do  love  art,  Milly,  pro- 
vided you  don't  fall  in  love  with  one  of  those 
artists.  I  never  could  stand  that.  They  are 
so  picturesque  in  their  get  up,  and  so  interest- 
ing to  women  generally.  I  think  they  have 
an  unfair  advantage  over  us  ordinary  fellows, 
but  they  always  seem  to  me  a  set  of  use 
less,  lazy  vagabonds.  I  can't  understand  the 
fascination  they  exert  over  you  girls." 

Lazy !  O  Stacey,  you've  no  idea  what 
you  are  talking  about  !  A  real  artist  is  an 
indefatigable  worker." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  the  kind  I've  met  haven't 
been  real.  They  are  too  ornamental  for  me  ; 
artists  and  poets,  and  musicians  and  cowboys, 
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and  the  rest  of  the  picturesque  long-haired 
gang." 

"  You  left  out  football  players,  they  wear 
long  hair  too  ;  while  some  artists  dress  theirs 
very  foppishly — Mr.  Waite,  for  instance." 

I  am  glad  you  mentioned  his  name — I 
hate  that  man." 

"So  you. said  just  now,  merely  because  he 
unintentionally  interrupted  our  game  at  golf. 
It  seems"  to  me  that  is  hardly  fair." 

I  only  wish  I  could  interrupt  his  little 
game,  that's  all,"  and  Milly  understood  that 
Stacey  was  jealous.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  then  and  there  to  have  explained  the 
situation,  to  have  confided  to  Stacey  the 
story  of  Mr.  Waite's  attachment  to  Adelaide, 
and  of  the  long  estrangement,  and  how  it  was 
M lily's  chief  desire  to  make  all  right  between 
them  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Milly  that  she  had 
no  right  to  betray  the  confidence  of  her 
friend.  Besides  she  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
Mr.  Waite  cared  now  for  Adelaide.  He  had 
certainly  avoided  her  in  Paris.  If  he  had 
indeed  forgotten  her,  no  one  should  know 
from  Milly  that  Adelaide  cared  in  the  least 
for  him.  All  of  her  little  efforts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  had  failed.  She  would  talk 
it    over    with   Winnie    when    she  arrived. 
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Winnie  was  fertile  in  expedients  and  daring 
in  carrying  them  out.  If  anything  could  be 
done,  she  would  do  it.  While  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  her  mind  Milly  had 
been  silent.  Stacey  regarded  her  with  grow- 
ing discontent.  He  saw  that  she  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  day-dream  and  was  unconscious 
of  his  presence.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she 
said  at  last  with  a  little  start.  "  Did  you  say 
something  ?  I  don't  believe  I  heard  it.  My 
mind  was  wool-gathering." 

"  I    thought    so,."    Stacey    replied  dryly. 

What  I  said  was  of  no  manner  of  con- 
sequence." 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  !  I  remember  now  you 
implied  that  Mr.  Waite,  I  mean  that  I — but, 
really,  Stace}^  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
There's  nothing  in   it  at  all." 

Oh  !  isn't  there  ?  "  Stacey  noticed  her 
pretty   confusion    with    evident  scepticism. 

Milly,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly  with  unmis- 
takable earnestness.  We  are  too  good 
friends  to  go  fooling  along  misunderstanding 
one  another.  Can  you  assure  me  that  you 
do  not  care  the  least  bit  for  that — that 
man?" 

Why,  certainly,  Stacey,  you  silly  boy  " — 
and  the  look  which  she  gave  him  made  his 
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heart  bound  high  with  hope.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  if  he  could  have .  tried  at  that 
moment  for  the  high  jump  he  would  have 
made  the  world's  record.  ^ 

"Then,  Milly,"  he  said  very  seriously,  "for 
his  sake,  please  don't  encourage  him." 

Encourage  him  !  "  Milly  laughed  a  little 
rippling  merry-hearted  peal  which  made 
Buttertub  start  up  at  the  other  end  of  the 
boat  and  ask,  ''What's  the  joke?" 

Nothing,"  Stacey  replied,  and  then  has- 
tened to  add  to  Milly,  for  the  other  couple 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  ''  Don't  be  too 
good  to  Mr.  Waite,  Milly,  for  he  may  care 
more  for  you  than  you  think.  You  are  very 
bewitching,  Milly,  and  these  old  fellows" — 
Mr.  Waite  was  possibly  twenty-eight — "when 
they  take  a  thing  like  that,  take  it  hard." 

The  conversation  rippled  on,  now  grave 
now  gay,  until  all  of  a  sudden  they  were 
aware  first  that  a  soft  gray  twilight  had  suc- 
ceeded the  sunset  glories,  then  that  the  gray- 
ness  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  at  last  with  a 
certain  shock  that  night  was  settling  down 
about  them. 

Diana  complained  querulously,  Milly  was 
silent,  anxious  for  the  anxiety  she  knew  their 
absence  would  occasion,  and  a  little  appre- 
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hensive  of  what  might  follow.  Stacey  awoke 
to  activity,  changed  places  with  Diana,  held  a 
council  of  war  with  Buttertub,  and  tried  to 
laugh  off  all  fears  by  forced  gaiety. 

''There's  a  lantern  in  the  hold.  We'll  light 
it,  and  I'll  keep  swinging  it  about,  it  may 
attract  someone,"  he  said.  "  And,  Buttertub, 
you  can  make  a  tremendous  roaring  noise, 
something  between  the  toot  of  a  fog-horn  and 
the  snort  of  an  infuriated  elephant.  I  don't 
know  how  you  manage  it,  but  you  let  it  out  at 
the  ball  game  at  Springfield,  and  it  demoral- 
ized the  Yale  fellows.  Go  it  at  intervals  now, 
and  all  the  wreckers  on  the  coast  will  think 
there's  a  frigate  out  here  in  distress." 

Stacey  noticed  that  M illy  did  not  laugh  in 
response  to  his  sallies,  and  he  said  to  her  in 
a  low  voice  as  he  wrapped  his  overcoat  about 
her : 

"  You're  not  friohtened  ?  There's  no 
danger,  even  if  we  have  to  spend  the  night 
here,  of  which  there's  no  change,  more's  the 
pity  !  I've  been  out  all  night  several  times. 
I  couldn't  speak  so  if  there  were  the  least  risk, 
for  I  care  more  for  you  than  for  my  own  life. 
Can't  you  feel  safe  with  77ie 

"Vainglorious  boy!"  thought  Milly,  and 
yet  it  was  sweet  to  inspire  such  knightly  devo- 
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tion.  "  But  what  if  the  wind  should  rise  and 
blow  us  out  to  sea  ?  "  she  asked  aloud. 

"I  could  tack,"  said  Buttertub,  ''and  I  have 
guarded  against  currents  by  anchoring.  Keep 
that  lantern  swinging,  Stacey.  It  seems  to  me 
I  see  a  light  on  the  shore."  And  Buttertub  let 
loose  a  most  astounding  bellow,  which  justified 
all  that  Stacey  had  said  in  its  favor.  ''  Now, 
yell  all  together.    One,  two,  three,  i%r-vard!" 

The  shout  rang  out  over  the  still  water,  the 
girls'  treble  adding  a  shrill,  penetrating  quality 
to  the  boy's  boom. 

They  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
Diana  fussed  and  complained  that  the  damp- 
ness was  taking  all  the  crimp  out  of  her  bangs, 
that,  even  if  they  were  rescued  within  a  half 
hour,  they  would  lose  at  least  three  dances, 
that  she  was  hungry,  and  that  sailing  was  no 
fun  anyway,  and  she  wished  she  had  not 
come.  After  which  she  fell  to  sobbing  hys- 
terically in  Milly's  arms.  Little  Milly,  so 
childlike  that  no  one  could  resist  the  desire  to 
pet  and  cuddle  her — how  absurd  it  seemed  to 
see  her  calmly  soothing  and  comforting  the 
usually  overpowering  Diana  !  Even  Butter- 
tub was  disenchanted,  and  confided  to  Stacey 
afterward  that  it  took  an  experience  like  this 
to  show  what  sort  of  stuff  a  girl  was  made  of. 
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Suddenly  a  distant  sound  like  the  hoot  of 
an  owl  sounded  vaguely  from  the  shore.  The 
entire  ship's  crew  responded,  the  lantern 
danced  frantically,  and  again  Buttertub's 
stentorian  bellow  woke  the  echoes.  Then, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  anxious  listening  the 
regular  sound  of  oars  was  heard  and  a  cheery 
"  Where  away  ?  "  rang  out  from  the  landward 
side,  and  a  moment  later  a  boat  gently  grazed 
the  side  of  the  yacht. 

Why,  it's  Mr.  Waite  !  "  Milly  exclaimed 
with  pleasure.  "  How  perfectly  delightful ! 
How  did  it  ever  happen  ?" 

Never  mind,  let  me  get  you  out  of  this, 
and  I'll  explain  afterward." 

Diana  needed  no  second  invitation,  but 
allowed  herself  to  be  handed  over  the  ship's 
side  and  dumped  into  Mr.  Waite's  arms  in  a 
very  limp  condition.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can 
only  land  one  of  3^ou  at  a  time,"  that  gentle- 
man shouted  as  he  rowed  away,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  tlie  others  to  do  but  to  wait  their 
turn. 

How  very  fortunate!"  Milly  exclaimed, 
"what  could  have  been  nicer  than  for  Mr. 
Waite  of  all  persons  in  the  world  to  happen 
to  be  on  hand  to  rescue  us  !  " 

Buttertub  joined  in  her    enthusiasm,  but 
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Stacey  was  silent.  •  He  was  revolving  a  cer- 
tain problem  what  had  once  been  given  him 
of  how  to  get  a  goose,  a  bag  of  corn,  and  a 
fox  across  a  stream  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
goose  could  not  eat  the  corn,  or  the  fox  the 
goose.  Apparently  he  had  solved  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  for,  on  Mr.  Waite's  return,  he 
expressed  his  mind  that  it  was  a  dead  shame 
to  allow  their  rescuer  to  do  all  the  rowing, 
and  offered,  if  Mr.  Waite  would  kindly  climb 
into  the  yacht  and  wait  with  Buttertub,  to 
row  Milly  to  land  himself  and  return  with  the 
boat.  Mr.  Waite  saw  through  this  manoeuvre, 
but  accepted  the  proposition  good-naturedly. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  sentimental 
conversation,  with  the  hard  exercise  of  rowing 
against  the  tide  and  Milly  away  there  in  the 
stern,  but  there  was  a  certain  dog-in-the- 
manger  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he 
had  outwitted  his  rival,  which  made  Stacey 
pull  cheerily.  Diana  had  been  left  at  a  farm 
house ;  but  she  was  on  the  beach  to  welcome 
Milly,  having  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Waite's 
horse  and  buckboard,  which  had  been  brought 
over  by  his  Javanese  servant  who  was  now 
perched  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle.  "The 
moon  is  rising,"  Diana  explained,  and  Mr. 
Waite  said  we  were  to  drive  home,  and  Asoka 
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would  drive  back  and  meet  him  and  the 
boys." 

Diana  was  a  crack  whip,  and  once  the 
reins  were  in  her  hands,  all  the  cowardice 
which  she  had  shown  on  the  ocean  vanished. 
It  was  not  quite  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
there  were  only  three  miles  of  a  good  straight 
road  before  them.  Stacey  tucked  Milly  in, 
and  with  a  silver  dollar  pressed  into  the  palm 
of  the  little  Javanese,  and  the  promise, 
"  Another  like  this  if  you  get  them  home  all 
right,"  the  girls  were  off,  and  Stacey  rowed 
back  toward  the  yacht. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ART. 


ERYTHING  here 
below  is  the  prod- 
uct of  study.  One 
does  not  play  the 
piano   except  by 
exerting  one's  self 
|— '^^'^^  to  play  scales,  just 
as  one  does  not 
become  an  accom- 
plished fencer  un- 
til  one    has   used  the 
plastron  for  a  long  time. 
It  would  be  truly  strange 
if  by  exception  the  art 
of  painting  did  not  re- 
quire study. 

Albert  Stevens. 


Genius  will  do  what  it  must, 
Talent  will  do  what  it  can. 

Anonymous. 

Winnie  arrived  the  following  afternoon 
and  the  next  few  days  were  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  at  the  Art  Village.  The 
two  girls  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  there 
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were  so  many  dainty  touches  to  be  given  to 
the  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
cottage,  that  for  a  short  time  the  opportuni- 
ties for  art  study  were  neglected  and  it  never 
occurred  to  them  to  indulge  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  to  weave 
pretty  fancies  about  their  neighbours. 

Winnie  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
later  in  the  season  Adelaide  was  coming 
home.  Milly  was  delighted.  If  she  were 
only  here  now,  Winnie  !  for  who  do  you  sup- 
pose is  a  member  of  the  class,  and  is  living 
over  there  in  the  windmill  ?  " 

Unless  your  connection  of  the  question 
with  Adelaide's  name  is  wholly  inconsequent, 
it  must  be  Professor  Waite." 

I  knew  you  would  guess,  only  we  must 
not  call  him  Professor  here.  Mr.  Chase  is 
the  only  professor  at  Shinnecock,  and  even 
he  does  not  assume  that  title." 

All  very  good,  but  what  brings  Mr. 
Waite,  who  is  an  artist  arrive,  down  here  to 
an  art  class,  for  rudimentary  instruction." 

Simply  the  reason  that  the  instruction 
is  not  wholly  rudimentary,  and  he  says  that 
he  can  get  here  the  art  atmosphere,  sympathy, 
and  frank  brotherly  criticism  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  find  in  America." 
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Delightful,  and  you  want  Adelaide  to 
come  for  the  same  reason  ?" 

"  Winnie,  you  are  either  too  idiotic  or  too 
malicious  to  be  endured.  I  want  her  to 
come  so  that  she  and  Professor,  I  mean  Mr. 
Waite  can  make  up  their  quarrel." 

My  dear  child,  you  tried  to  effect  that 
reconciliation  last  year  in  Paris,  and  it  seems 
to  me — -'I  don't  want  to  offend  you,  dear,  but 
don't  you  think  yourself  that  you  rather  made 
a  mess  of  it  ?" 

"Rather?  Decidedly;  and  not  only  a 
mess  but  a  perfect  quagmire,  a  regular  Slough 
of  Despond." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  insist  on  putting 
your  little  finger  in  the  pie  again  ?  If  people 
take  a  senseless  glee  in  making  themselves 
miserable,  why  not  let  them  ? " 

I'm  not  going  to  put  my  fingers  in  again, 
Winnie,  but  I  can't  bear  to  let  them  be  mis- 
erable, and  I  want  you  to  undertake  this 
case.  You  are  so  much  more  clever  than 
I  you  ought  to  be  able  to  think  of  a 
way.  Everyone  says  you  are  a  witch, 
and  witches  are  always  supposed  to  be 
the  best  of  matchmakers.  Now,  do  play 
fairy  godmother  just  here.  Imagine  that 
Adelaide    is    Cinderella    and    Mr.  Waite 
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Prince  Charming,  and  make  everything  end 
happil}^" 

While  Milly  was  coaxing,  Winnie  was 
thinking  with  all  her  might.  Suddenly  she 
exclaimed,  "All  right,  I'll  undertake  the  con- 
tract !  I've  a  beautiful  idea.  We  will  give 
him  a  preparatory  course  of  Jim." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  that  your  mother  thought 
of  inviting  Adelaide's  little  brother  Jim  to 
spend  a  month  here?  Jim  is  such  a  winsome 
laddie  that  no  one  can  help  liking  him.  Send 
for  him  right  away,  and  we  will  manage  to 
make  him  worm  his  way  into  Mr.  Waite's 
heart  before  Adelaide  arrives,  and  when  the 
avenue  is  once  opened  up,  Adelaide  will  walk 
right  in.  You  see,  after  he  has  become  inti- 
mate with  Jim,  he  will  have  to  be  polite  to 
Jim's  sister." 

"  I  see,"  Milly  replied  doubtfully.  But 
how  do  you  propose  to  get  Jim  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Waite  ?  And  really,  if  Adelaide 
comes  to  stay  with  us,  I  don't  see  where  I  can 
put  Jim." 

Leave  the  first  question  to  me.  And 
what  is  to  hinder  his  having  the  King's 
Daughters'  Guest  Room?" 

"  Because    I    don't   think   that  would  be 
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exactly  right,  Winnie.  I  set  aside  that  little 
room  for  some  really  needy  person  whom  I 
might  invite  '  In  His  Name.'  Jim  is  not  poor. 
If  he  comes  he  will  be  just  like  any  other 
guest  invited  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  in  this 
case  to  forward  our  own  romantic  scheming. 
No,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  give 
that  room  to  Jim." 

"All  the  better,  that  gives  me  another  idea. 
Invite  him^  all  the  same.  Write  the  letter 
this  minute.  The  Fairy  Godmother  will 
provide  for  him.  Haven't  I  pumpkins  at 
my  disposal  ?  By  the  way,  who  is  to  have 
the  King's  Daughters'  Guest  Room  ?  Some- 
one from  the  Home  of  the  Elder  Brother,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"I  haven't  decided, but  I  feel  that  I  haven't 
a  right  to  enjoy  this  delightful  life  unless  I 
help  someone  else  to  share  it  too." 

"  But  you've  given  it  to  me." 
Winnie,  that  was  purely  selfish ;  you  give 
me  so  much  more." 

The  two  girls  embraced  each  other  rap- 
turously. The  letter  of  invitation  to  Jim  was 
given  to  the  grocer  to  post,  and  they  prepared 
to  sally  forth  for  their  first  experience  in  out- 
of-door  sketching  at  Shinnecock. 

I  am  crazy  to  try  my  hand  at  Duke," 
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Winnie  declared  ;  he's  a  splendid  specimen 
of  an  Irish  setter.  We  will  try  Stacey's  sug- 
gestion and  take  a  chicken  out  with  us  for 
him  to  point  at,  and  I  will  make  a  study  of 
a  hunting  picture." 

Winnie  donned  a  paint-bedaubed  apron,  and 
Duke  was  harnessed  into  the  little  express 
wagon  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  at  Shinne- 
cock  to  carry  the  field  apparatus.  As  they 
left  the  village  they  could  see  white  umbrellas 
dotted  here  and  there  over  the  landscape. 

One  enthusiast,  a  young  man  from  the 
wild  West,  stood  before  his  easel  with  his 
legs  very  far  apart,  his  head  tossed  back  and 
bared  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  painting  with 
such  fine  frenzy  the  glorious  cumulus  clouds 
which  were  slowly  piling  up  in  the  west  that 
he  never  noticed  the  girls,  though  they 
paused  at  his  elbow.  And  yet  he  was  a 
professed  lover  of  beauty,  and  the  girls  were 
lovelier  than  many  cumuli. 

They  passed  on  by  the  red  farm  house  in 
the  grove,  in  front  of  which  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Holmes  Nichols,  that  queen  of  water-colourists, 
sat  instructing  her  class  in  her  favourite 
medium  ;  and  they  almost  wished  that  they 
had  chosen  water-colour  this  summer  instead 
of  oils. 
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They  came  suddenly  upon  a  group  of  girls 
half  buried  in  a  clump  of  bayberry  bushes. 
One  was  reading  aloud  from  Ruskin  while 
the  others  worked. 

On  the  road  leading  to  Shinnecock  Light 
an  omnibus  filled  with  girls  from  the  club- 
house, under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Lydia 
Field  Emmett,  was  swinging  gaily  along,  the 
students  singing  a  gay  little  carol  composed 
by  one  of  their  number: 

"  We  are  Shinnecock  mosquitoes. 
Hear  us  buzz-zz-z-z." 

A  little  farther  on,  and  not  far  from  Mr. 
Chase's  own  house,  Winnie  found  her  back- 
around.  The  chicken  was  tethered  to  a 
stake  driven  in  the  ground,  and  Milly  held 
Duke  in  leash  while  he  strained  finely  to 
reach  his  game  and  Winnie  painted  comme 
une  enrag^e. 

The  summer  stillness  was  deliohtful.  The 
very  wind  rustled  through  the,  grasses  with  a 
soft  "  hush  "  as  though  it  whispered  to  all' 
nature  to  respect  the  workers,  and  not  to  dis- 
turb them.  The  presence  of  those  distant 
students  all  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  was 
stimulating,  but  they  were  far  enough  away 
not  to  be  embarrassine,  and  one  had  all  the 
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advantages  of  companionship  and  of  solitude 
without  any  of  the  drawbacks  of  either. 

I  don't  wonder  that  art  students  love  this 
place,"  Winnie  said  at  length.  ''One  must 
be  hopelessly  incompetent  not  to  paint  here." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  done 
so  well.  Milly  grew  so  weary  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand,  but  Winnie,  usually  so  thought- 
ful, was  inexorable.  Duke  lost  all  enthusiasm 
in  regard  to  the  chicken  and  refused  to  point, 
while  his  ears  cocked  and  his  eyes  roved  over 
the  field  at  the  alluring  cry  of  Bob  White !  " 
of  the  quails  away  in  the  thicket.  Milly  had 
long  ago  seated  herself  on  the  ground.  The 
sun,  a  great  coppery  ball  in  the  west,  seemed 
very  much  of  her  mind.  The  Ruskin-reader, 
with  the  "  Seven  Lamps"  under  her  arm,  left 
her  friends  as  they  sauntered  by  on  their  way 
homeward,  and  led  by  curiosity  or  friendli- 
ness, came  toward  Milly.  It  was  the  girl  who 
had  objected  to  Milly's  hat  and  to  her  pres- 
ence at  the  class  criticism.  Her  eyes  opened, 
round  with  astonishment.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  are  one  of  us  ?"  she  asked. 

Milly  did  not  mean  to  say  anything,  but 
the  girl's  manner  was  cordial,  and  she  replied. 
We  would  like  to  be  two  of  you  if  you  don't 
object.      This    is  my  friend.  Miss  DeWitt. 
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I  am  Milly  Roseveldt.  We  have  joined  the 
class  and  live  at  the  new  cottage." 

"  I'm  glad  to  welcome  you.  My  name  is 
Duckworth — Artemisia  Duckworth.  I'm 
from  Oklahoma — this  is  my  second  year.  I 
know  all  the  students.  I'll  get  them  to  call, 
that  is,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them.  The 
girls  at  the  farm  honse  where  I  board 
are  sort  of  doubtful  about  you.  Some  of 
them  thought  perhaps  you  would  rather 
like  to  be  let  alone.  They  are  friendly 
enough,  only  they  don't  like  to  make 
advances  and  then  be  snubbed.  They  didn't 
know  either  that  you  were  pupils — thought 
perhaps  you  were  Philistines,  only  fashion- 
able people,  who  have  no  right  in  the  Art 
Village." 

Oh,  we  are  not  at  all  fashionable  !  and  we 
have  been  art  students  for  a  long  time." 
Winnie  spoke  up  cheerily. 

"  So  I  see.  You've  laid  that  dog  in 
finely,  but  your  landscape  is  bad.  I  wouldn't 
show  that  on  criticism  day  if  I  were  you. 
That  sort  of  thing  always  infuriates  Mr. 
Chase." 

''What  sort  of  thing?"  Winnie  asked 
grimly.  She  was  wiping  her  palette  on  the 
grass,  and  had  been  viewing  her  masterpiece 
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with  the  inward  pleasure  which  comes  to 
nearly  every  artist  when  his  work  is  just 
completed. 

"  Why,  the  values  are  all  off,  and  you  have 
two  different  perspectives,  and  nobody  paints 
grass  that  colour  here  ;  but  your  dog  isn't  bad. 
Now,  let's  see  ;  how  can  you  save  him,  and 
get  rid  of  the  rest  ?  You  might  cut  your  can- 
vas down  for  one  thing,  and  blue  that  distance 
and  scrape  out  the  foreground  " 

*'Or  I  might  destroy  this  canvas  altogether 
and  begin  again,"  Winnie  suggested  in  fine 
irony.  , 

The  note  of  sarcasm  was  lost  on  the  girl. 
"  That  might  be  the  best  way,"  she  assented, 
"only  it's  a  pity  to  waste  the  canvas.  I'd 
scrape  it  all  down  and  use  it  for  something 
else." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion,"  Winnie 
replied  loftily ;  inwardly  she  was  raging. 
**Who  ever  heard  of  such  impertinence? 
Her  arrogance  is  sublime  !  " 

Milly  saw  the  storm  brewing  and,  little 
peacemaker  that  she  always  was,  came  to  the 
rescue.  "  We  will  be  at  home  to-morrow 
afternoon,"  she  said,  ''and  will  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  bring  any  of  your  friends.  I  mean 
to  pour  tea  on  the  side  piazza  at  five  o'clock. 
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The  view  of  the  sunset  a  little  later  is  lovely 
from  that  point." 

I  don't  believe  I  can  get  the  girls  to  come 
so  early.  You  see  we  don't  feel  that  we  can 
spare  an  inch  of  daylight  from  our  work  ;  but 
they  will  drop  in  after  dinner  just  before  the 
evening  sketch  class." 

"What  is  that?"  Milly  asked. 
Oh,  we  meet  once  a  week  in  the  studio  to 
draw,  and  take  turns  in  posing  for  each  other. 
It  is  great  sport  to  rig  one's  self  up  pictu- 
resquely. Mr.  Chase  doesn't  come  over,  so 
we  have  things  all  our  own  way  and  criticise 
each  other." 

The  girls  accepted  this  informal  invitation, 
and  walked  slowly  homeward  together.  The 
way  seemed  longer  than  when  they  had  come 
out,  and  Milly  drooped  and  lagged,  and 
Winnie  realized  for  the  first  time,  with  a  little 
pang  of  compunction,  that  Milly  had  sacrificed 
herself  and  had  accomplished  nothing  for  her 
own  improvement.  "You  shan't  do  it  again, 
dear.  I'll  hire  a  boy  to  hold  Duke,"  she  said 
repentantly.  "  You  must  have  your  chance, 
too." 

Little  by  little  that  week  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  different  inhabitants  of 
the  Art  Village,  and  found  them  all  inspired 
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with  a  spirit  of  bonne  camaraderie,  but  so 
absorbed  in  their  studies  that  the  afternoon 
tea  was  quite  a  failure.  The  evening  sketch 
class  was  a  social  event,  however ;  and  in  the 
frank  criticism  of  each  other's  work  and  the 
good-natured  emulation  and  kindly  helpful- 
ness the  fellow  pupils  soon  became  well 
acquainted.  On  the  next  camp-stool  to 
Winnie  sat  a  serious  young  man,  working  in 
pen  and  ink.  Milly  had  been  seized  upon  to 
pose,  and  she  wore  her  Gainsborough  hat  and 
a  pretty  lace  fichu  knotted  carelessly  in  front 
of  her  sprigged  muslin  gown.  She  was 
dainty  and  fresh  as  ever — just  Milly. 

Winnie's  heart  swelled  with  pride  to  note 
that  the  students  appreciated  that  they  had 
an  unusual  model.  All  but  the  serious 
young  man  at  her  elbow.  He  worked 
steadily  without  comment,  with  a  dash  and 
certainty  of  technique  which  showed  that  he 
was  no  tyro,  and  something  in  his  style  sug- 
gestive of  Fortuny's  drawings.  Occasionally 
he  pursed  up  his  lips  and  threw  his  head  on 
one  side  before  touching  in  a  particularly 
effective  black,  but  when  "  the  model's  rest," 
was  announced  he  did  not  join  in  the  general 
rush  for  introduction  ;  but  strode  off  to  the 
"Monkery"  for  a  fresh  piece  of  Bristol  board 
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and  a  new  bottle  of  Higgins'  drawing  ink. 
He  had  completed  one  sketch,  and  he  chose 
a  new  position  when  they  went  to  work 
again.  • 

This  time  Artemisia  Duckworth  took  his 
place,  and  she  was  as  loud  in  praise  of  the 
Gainsborough  hat  as  she  had  been  on  criti- 
cism day  in  its  denunciation.  It  is  amazing 
how  a  different  point  of  view  changes  one's 
estimate  of  things. 

Winnie  spoke  of  the  serious  young  man 
and  his  evident  lack  of  appreciation.  "  Oh  ! 
he  appreciates  in  his  way,"  Artemisia  replied, 
but  he's  a  woman-hater ;  all  the  love  that  he 
is  capable  of,  and  it's  a  good  deal,  is  given  to 
art.  He  looks  on  your  friend  as  material, 
that's  all ;  and  he'd  as  soon  think  of  chat- 
ting with  her  as  with  a  nice  arrangement 
of  still  life." 

When  they  came  to  know  him  better  the 
serious  young  man  repudiated  the  charge 
of  being  a  woman-hater. 

"  I  don't  hate  women  at  all,"  he  said  ;  I 
quite  enjoy  painting  them,  and  I  discriminate, 
too.  I  like  to  see  a  handsome  girl  stylishly 
dressed.  I  feel  just  the  same  pleasure  in  look- 
ing at  her  that  I  do  in  drawing  a  well-rigged 
yacht." 
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This  was  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Art  Vil- 
lage— intense  enthusiasm  for  art,  which  choked 
out  all  lesser  enthusiasms.  "  I  never  worked 
so  in  all  my  life,"  was  the  testimony  of  the 
majority,  "and  I  never  had  such  a  happy 
summer." 

The  criticism  day  on  which  Winnie  and 
Milly  first  offered  their  studies  whirled 
around  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  How 
differently  Milly  felt  from  that  other  occa- 
sion, when  she  was  only  an  amused  spectator. 
Now  the  cold  chills  ran  down  her  back,  and 
there  was  a  terrible  sinking  in  the  pit  of  her 
stomach.. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  Mr.  Chase 
reached  her  modest  little  sketch.  "  Whose 
is  this?"  he  asked,  and  Milly's  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She  sat  next  to 
Artemisia  Duckworth,  and  that  young  lady, 
seeing  that  Milly  was  unable  to  speak, 
answered  for  her,  "It  is  hers." 

"Yours?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chase,  mistaking 
the  reply,  "then  you  have  improved  remark- 
ably. It  doesn't  amount  to  much  in  itself, 
you  understand.  It  is  all  on  too  small  a 
scale.  Next  time  take  a  larger  canvas,  and 
you  will  paint  in  a  larger  way.  This  shows, 
however,  painstaking    work   which   I  didn't 
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think  you  capable  of.  I  repeat  it  isn't  a  very 
wonderful  effort,  but  it  is  remarkably  good, 
for  you."  It  was  Artemisia's  turn  to  be 
embarrassed,  and  Milly  held  up  her  hand 
with  a  timid,  "  Excuse  me,  I  painted  it." 

The  class  lauorhed,  and  Mr.  Chase  looked 
at  the  new  pupil  searchingly.  It  seemed  to 
Milly  that  he  saw  through  her  eyes  and  com- 
prehended every  thought  in  her  brain,  that 
his  glance  came  out  at  the  Psyche  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head. 

"  It's    not    bad,"    he    repeated  kindly. 

There  is  a  slight  indication  that  you  seek 
the  pretty-pretty,  that  you  walk  miles  for  a 
picturesque  subject.  Take  the  first  thing 
that  you  see  on  leaving  your  door.  Any- 
thing in  nature  is  good  enough  to  paint." 

Then,  seeing  that  Milly  was  in  such  a  state 
of  mental  confusion  that  she  comprehended 
nothing  of  what  he  was  saying,  he  passed  on 
to  the  next. 

The  room  swam  around.  It  seemed  to 
Milly  that  she  was  about  to  faint.  The  girl 
referred  to  as  Violet  passed  her  a  bottle  of 
smelling-salts  ;  she  had  brought  them  for  her 
own  use,  expecting  to  be  reduced  to  like  case 
by  the  criticism.  Little  Miss  Midge,  whom 
they  had  met  at  the  sketch  class,  tore  a  leaf  out 
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of  her  note-book  and  scribbled  on  it,  My 
compliments,  you've  had  the  most  praise  ever 
given  a  beginner,"  and  Milly  revived. 

When  it  was  Winnie's  turn  she  folded  her 
arms  defiantly.  She  had  presented  the  study 
of  Duke  in  the  fields,  in  spite  of  Artemisia's 
warning.  And  Artemisia  was  right ;  Mr. 
Ghase  left  the  canvas  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

"  You  have  been  singularly  ill  taught,"  he 
beean. 

Winnie  flushed  angrily,  she  was  about  to 
say,  "  I  am  a  pupil  of  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
Bonheur."  Then  she  bit  her  lip  ;  if  she  could 
not  do  credit  to  her  teacher  she  would  not 
hold  that  great  name  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  a  pupil  who,  after  all,  had  had  \^xy 
little  of  her  instruction. 

Mr.  Chase  continued  :  *'  Your  background 
is  too  prominent,  your  foreground  does  not 
exist.  Think  how  uncomfortable  you  would 
be  if  in  a  walk  3'ou  came  to  a  chaotic  place 
over  which  you  would  have  to  be  hoisted 
before  you  could  tread  on  solid  ground. 
Your  dog  does  not  hang  together ;  his  head 
is  all  animation,  his  tail  is  limp  and  spiritless." 
Winnie  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had 
painted  the  head  in  the  first  part  of  the  sit- 
ting, and  had  gradually,  as  she  expressed  it, 
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advanced  backward  along  the  geography  of 
her  beast. 

"You  seem  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
animal  anatomy.  The  skeleton  is  well  indi- 
cated ;  you  have  not  confined  yourself  to 
painting  the  hair.  Study  your  out-of-doors, 
not  as  a  background  hung  up  behind  your 
figure,  but  as  just  as  important  a  part  of  the 
picture  as  the  animal  itself.  Your  shadows  do 
not  lie  on  the  ground  ;  indeed  the  dog  does 
not  stand  on  anything.  The  next  time  you 
go  to  nature  be  content  not  to  carry  your 
dog  so  far,  and  try  to  bring  up  your  land- 
scape to  the  same  degree  of  perfection. 
Don't  regard  it  as  an  adjunct.  It  was  as 
really  there  as  the  dog." 

Winnie's  animosity  was  quenched  ;  she  felt 
that  Mr.  Chase  was  not  talking  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something  brilliant,  but  to  be  help- 
ful, and  that  she  had  been  helped. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ALTHEA. 


i^R.  CHASE  had 
named  the  Indian 
Reservation  as  a 
rendezvous.  The 
class  were  to  scat- 
ter about  within 
its  narrow  bounda- 
ries, sure  of  find- 
ing a  great  variety 
of  picturesque  ma= 
terial  for  the  suit- 
ing of  all  tastes, 
and  he  would  join 
them,  going  from 
easel  to  easel  with 
here  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and 
therp  of  explanation,  leaving  mental  illumina- 
tion and  increased  enthusiasm  as  he  passed. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  subjects  to  be  found  inclose  juxtaposition 
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on  these  few  acres.  The  reservation  oc- 
cupied a  neck  of  land  bounded  on  several 
sides  of  the  ocean  by  land-locked  reaches, 
giving  the  marine  artists  shimmering  surfaces 
touched  with  wonderful  colour,  with  the  light- 
house in  the  distance,  passing  sails,  and  the 
nearer  rude  fishing-boats  of  the  Indians. 
The  landscapists  found  here  their  best  trees, 
groves  which  might  be  extended  by  the 
imagination  into  forests,  unending  combina- 
tions of  picturesque  hovels  in  the  foreground 
with  straw  stacks,  broken  down  and  ancient 
vehicles,  fowls,  and  animals,  with  middle  dis- 
tance and  background  of  hills  or  water  or 
sandy  downs. 

Nowhere  were  the  cabins  so  paintable,  so 
overgrown  with  tangling  vines  and  bushes, 
the  roofs  so  fallen  in  and  moss-covered,  the 
general  colouring  so  weather-beaten  and  time- 
stained,  the  general  distribution  of  windows, 
doors,  porches,  and  chimneys  so  unexpectedly 
original  and  remarkable. 

And  the  people  !  If  the  grounds  seemed 
to  have  been  especially  created  as  an  artist's 
sketching  field,  this  tribe  of  Indians,  with  its 
admixture  of  the  African  race,  suggested 
various  Oriental  types  of  the  picturesque 
varieties.    They  were  gipsies,  Moors,  Arabs, 
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Soudanese,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Turks,  or 
Hindoos,  as  you  pleased  to  imagine  and 
costume  them.  Some  of  the  young  girls 
were  available  as  models,  others  looked  upon 
the  invasion  of  artists  with  distrust  and 
hatred.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  young  men,  whose  instinctive  suspicions 
and  jealousy  could  not  be  overcome  with 
golden  bribes. 

Winnie  and  Milly  wandered  down  the 
curving  road  that  led  to  the  reservation, 
Duke  assisting  them  in  dragging  the  little  toy 
^press  waggon  which  carried  their  easels  and 
other  working  paraphernalia. 

They  passed  many  white  umbrellas,  but 
they  strolled  on  puzzled  by  the  embarras  de 
richesse.  Any  point  was  good  enough,  but 
there  were  tempting  vistas  suggestive  of  yet 
more  fascinating  subjects.  Presently  they 
came  upon  a  perfect  thicket  of  shrubbery  :  a 
tangle  of  native  trees  and  others  escaped 
from  cultivation,  degenerate  crab  apples  inter- 
laced by  wild  grapevines,  the  white  stems  of 
young  birches  showing  clearly  against  a  dark 
undergrowth  and,  tossing  out  their  starry 
white  or  pale  rose-coloured  blossoms  to  catch 
the  sunlight,  showers  of  delicate  petaled 
altheas.     Behind  this  thicket  a  mossy  roof 
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lifted  itself,  and  a  rudely  formed  chimney, 
from  which  curled  a  delicate  scarf  of  blue 
smoke. 

"  Where  is  the  entrance  to  the  yard  and 
house?"  Milly  asked  quite  puzzled,  while 
Winnie  followed  Duke,  who,  released  from 
the  harness,  snuffed  along  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  and  at  length  led  her  to  an  opening 
partially  concealed  by  a  larger  clump  of 
altheas  just  in  front  of  it.  Winnie  stood  still 
and  silently  beckoned  to  Milly. 

''Isn't  that  a  picture?"  she  whispered  as 
her  friend  approached. 

The  entire  front  of  the  little  house  was 
draped  with  trumpet-vine.  On  the  doorstep 
sat  a  young  girl  of  that  strange  mixed  blood, 
Indian  with  an  alloy  of  African  ;  so  sugges- 
tive of  different  Oriental  races.  Her  com- 
plexion was  a  rich  bronze,  her  features  not  so 
coarse  as  the  negro  type,  her  hair  jet  black, 
and  rippling  in  close  waves,  taking  glossy 
high  lights  on  their  crests  and  intense  lustre- 
less shadows.  She  wore  a  cotton  gown  of 
dull  blue  with  a  brilliant  yellow  handkerchief 
knotted  fichu-like.  There  was  a  string  of 
turquoise  blue  beads  about  her  neck,  and  she 
was  cutting  up  a  pan  of  light  yellow  summer 
squashes.     Milly  had  always  despised  the 
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squash,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  vulgar  name, 
but  just  here  it  caught  the  sunshine  with  a 
wonderful  play  of  yellows,  just  the  colour  note 
for  the  picture.  - 

There  was  another  figure,  that  of  a  man, 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  door.  The 
girl  had  ceased  her  work  and  was  looking  up 
at  him,  with  a  questioning  look  in  her  wonder- 
ful dark  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  attempting 
to  persuade  her  to  something  and  was  speak- 
ing rapidly  and  earnestly. 

The  man  was  not  of  her  own  class,  or  the 
girls  might  have  imagined  that  they  had 
chanced  upon  a  love  scene,  but  they  recog- 
nised the  gray  corduroy  suit,  the  tan  riding 
leggings,  and  the  Basque  beret. 

It  was  Mr.  Waite,  and  his  sketching  kit  lay 
on  the  ground  at  the  girl's  feet. 

"  But  your  father  is  absurd,  unreasonable," 
they  heard  him  say.  In  what  other  way  can 
you  earn  as  much  ?  And  I  have  such  pretty 
costumes,  silks  and  velvets  and  spangled  ' 
gauzes.  You  have  no  idea  how  handsome 
you  would  look  " 

The  girls  would  have  stolen  away  unob- 
served, but  Duke  at  this  instant  was  spied 
by  a  fine  water-  spaniel,  who  dashed  forward 
from  the  opposite  direction  and  made  noisy 
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acquaintance.  Winnie  ran  inside  the  yard  to 
secure  Duke,  and  the  girl  rose,  seized  the 
spaniel,  and  retreating  into  the  house  banged 
the  door. 

*'  She  is  not  hospitable,"  Winnie  remarked 
laughingly.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Waite, 
for  intruding  upon  your  chat.  I  hope  I  did 
not  break  off  negotiations  for  posing.  She 
would  make  a  superb  model." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  Mr.  Waite 
replied  ;  "  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  con- 
sented in  any  case,"  but  he  looked  annoyed, 
and  more  embarrassed  than  the  occasion 
warranted.  He  picked  up  his  easel  and 
sketch  box  nervously,  and  seemed  in  haste  to 
leave  the  spot.  z 

"  I  think  I  shall  stay  and  sketch  the  house, 
if  it  pleases  you,  Milly,"  said  Winnie.  I 
don't  think  we  can  find  anything  better  if  we 
search  all  day." 

"  It  is  charming,"  Milly  replied,  beginning 
to  unload  the  little  cart.  I  haven't  seen  so 
many  flowers  on  the  reservation.  Besides  I 
want  to  see  more  of  that  girl.  Perhaps  she 
will  come  out  by  and  by  and  pick  up  her 
squashes." 

I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  allowed  to 
paint  on  the  premises,"  Mr.   Waite  replied. 
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fastening  the  last  buckle  and  shouldering  his 
pack. 

Do  you  think  she  will  come  out  with  a 
broomstick  and  drive  us  away?"  Winnie 
asked. 

No,  the  girl  is  well  enough,  and  she  did 
not  run  away  because  of  your  coming,  but 
the  instant  that  spaniel  appeared  she  said, 
*  Go  away,  the  dog  has  come  back,  my 
father  cannot  be  far  away.'  As  I  have  no 
desire  to  meet  him  I'll  be  off,"  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  he  hastily  disappeared 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  Milly  asked  timidly. 

''Stay,  of  course,"  Winnie  answered,  adjust- 
ing Milly's  easel  for  her  in  front  of  an  althea. 
bush  so  covered  with  blossoms  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  cloud  of  white  butterflies  had  settled 
upon  it.  "  Make  a  study  of  that  bush,  and 
bring  up  a  spray  of  pink  blossoms  against  it, 
so.  It  will  be  charming.  Strange  how  well 
suited  this  flower  is  to  the  girl.  It  is  a 
species  of  hibiscus — and  the  hibiscus  grows 
in  all  Oriental  countries — in  Bengal  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Syria  and  Madras  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  Ambane  and 
Deckanee  hemp  of  western  India,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated  for  the 
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musky  perfume  of  the  seeds.  Even  the 
Southern  negroes  have  their  kind  of  hibis- 
cus— the  okra,  or  gumbo.  It  has  a  blossom 
hke  the  hollyhock,  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  yel- 
low, with  a  deep  maroon  centre.  They  use 
the  green  pods  for  soup,  and  the  ripened  seeds 
for  coffee.  It  is  a  true  flower  of  the  Orient, 
and  until  we  know  the  name  of  this  young 
woman  I  intend  to  call  her  Althea." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  Milly  asked 
as  she  settled  herself  to  her  work. 

I  suppose  I  must  find  a  suitable  back- 
ground for  Duke,  but  I  would  like  to  paint 
that  pretty  spaniel." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  crashing  of 
underbrush,  and  an  Indian  came  directly 
through  the  thicket.  He  carried  a  shot-gun 
and  was  followed  by  a  lad  of  twelve,  who  had 
a  willow  spray  on  which  a  quantity  of  small 
birds  were  transfixed.  Both  the  man  and  the 
boy  regarded  the  girls  with  a  look  which  told 
them  plainly  that  they  were  intruders.  It 
even  seemed  to  Milly  that  he  burst  upon 
them  with  a  ferocity  of  aspect  and  his  gun 
held  in  a  threatening  attitude,  which  showed 
that  he  anticipated  their  presence. 

Winnie  stepped  up  to  him  fearlessly,  and 
holding  out  her  open  hand  with  a  quarter 
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in  it,  asked :  "  May  we  paint  here  in  your 
garden  ?  The  house  and  the  flowers  are  so 
pretty." 

The  man's  look  of  animosity  changed  to 
one  of  sullenness. 

I  expected  to  find  painter  folks  here.  I 
saw,  as  I  came  up  from  the  water,  that  they 
had  settled  down  all  over  the  reservation 
without  leave  or  warning,  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts.  If  I  had  found  any  of  your  lazy 
vien  here  I  would  have  driven  them  off  for 
trespassing  on  my  grounds,  just  as  those 
swells  over  there  would  drive  me  off  their 
parks  or  their  hunting  ground.  It's  a  poor 
rule  that  doesn't  work  both  ways.  But  I 
don't  set  dogs  on  women ;  besides,  like  as 
not  my  daughter  told  you  you  might  come 
in.    She's  always  doing  what  she  shouldn't." 

Your  daughter  ran  into  the  house  and 
fastened  the  door  when  she  saw  us  coming," 
Winnie  hastened  to  say,  for  she  was  eager  to 
exonerate  Althea. 

The  man  looked  actually  pleased,  but  all  he 
said  was,  "Tie  up  your  dog  and  don't  bring 
him  here  again,  for  I  keep  dogs  myself." 

"I  saw  one  just  now,"  said  Winnie;  "a 
spaniel,  and  a  beauty.  I  will  give  you  fifty 
cents  more  if  you  will  let  me  paint  him." 
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"  The  dog  belongs  to  Cawbut  here ;  he 
can  do  as  he  pleases,"  the  man  replied,  and 
accepting  Winnie's  offered  coin,  and  taking 
the  birds  from  the  boy,  he  threw  them  to 
Althea,  who  had  cautiously  opened  the  door 
and  was  picking  up  the  scattered  squashes. 

"  Get  me  some  dinner,"  he  said  gruf^iy, 
*'and  don't  stand  staring  at  idle  people.  You 
have  something  to  do  if  they  haven't." 

So  saying  he  followed  his  daughter  into 
the  cabin  and  closed  the  door.  The  boy 
stood  staring  at  Winnie,  as  she  arranged  her 
painting  materials,  until  she  asked:  "Aren't 
you  going  to  let  me  paint  your  dog  ?  Your 
father  said  you  might,  and  I'll  give  you  fifty 
cents  if  you  will  stay  here  and  keep  her  quiet 
for  me." 

The  boy  smiled,  and  running  around  the 
house,  reappeared  with  the  spaniel ;  but 
Duke's  presence  made  her  uneasy,  and  she 
could  not  be  kept  quiet. 

She  has  six  puppies  in  the  shed.  Do 
you  want  to  see  them?" 

Of  course  I  do  ;  bring  them  out,  please." 

There  would  be  a  row  right  off  between 
the  dogs,"  the  boy  replied. 

Then  I'll  go  around  and  see  them." 
'*  Better  not  while  hes  here,"  the  boy  said, 
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ducking  his  head  toward  the  house.  "  He 
haint  druv  you  off  from  here,  but  he  hasn't 
asked  you  into  the  house,  has  he  ? " 

''You  are  quite  right,  it  might  be  straining 
his  hospitality  a  point.  I'll  paint  the  spaniel 
to-day,  and  I'll  come  some  other  time  for  the 
puppies,  and  leave  Duke  at  home." 

Winnie  contented  herself  with  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  sketch,  for  she  rightly  con- 
sidered that  she  had  gained  all  that  she  could 
expect  in  being  tolerated  on  the  premises. 
It  was  the  introduction  of  the  camel's  nose, 
and  more  would  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Chase  did  not  visit  the  girls  on  his 
rounds ;  no  one  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
paint  here,  and  they,  were  so  secluded  from 
sight  that  he  caught  no  -glimpse  of  their 
white  umbrellas,  though  he  passed  along  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house.  Toward  noon  an 
appetising  odour  of  grilled  birds  issued  from 
the  cabin,  and  the  boy  became  as  restless  as 
his  dog.  Winnie  wisely  determined  not  to 
overtax  his  patience  and  she  put  away  her 
paints  with  a  sigh,  handing  the  lad  his 
promised  coin. 

If  you  ever  have  any  game  for  sale,"  she 
remarked  as  the  boy  turned  away,  "bring  it 
to  our  cottage  and  I  will  buy  it  of  you.  As 
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we  shall  have  to  come  again  to  finish  our 
sketches,  haven't  you  some  place  in  the  house 
where  you  could  keep  our  canvases  for  us,  to 
save  us  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  back  and 
forth  ?  " 

"  Ask  him,"  the  boy  replied,  jerking  his 
thumb  toward  his  father,  who  now  sauntered 
from  the  cabin.  The  man  had  just  finished 
his  dinner,  and  under  its  mollifying  influence 
was  unusually  good-natured. 

"  Take  them  in,"  he  said,  and  tell  your 
sister  to  stow  them  away  somewhere.  Do 
you  want  to  leave  your  other  things,  too  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Winnie  replied,  for  we 
are  going  to  paint  the  windmill  to-morrow, 
and  will  not  be  back  here  until  next  week  ; " 
and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  they  left 
the  reservation. 

As  they  walked  wearily  homeward  under 
the  hot  noonday  sun,  for  they  had  not 
thought  to  bring  their  luncheon,  and  picnic  as 
many  of  the  other  students  were  doing,  they 
heard  a  quick  step  behind  them  and  were 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Waite. 

So  you  were  neither  driven  away  nor 
murdered  !  "  he  remarked.  I  was  quite 
alarmed  at  your  temerity.  You  see  I  expected 
you  to  take  my   advice  and   give  up  the 
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attempt,  and  when  I  found  that  you  had  not 
followed  me,  I  turned  back,  quite  ashamed  of 
myself  for  deserting  you  so  ungallantly,  and 
peeped  through  the  hedge,  standing  ready  to 
come  to  your  rescue  if  the  man  offered  you 
any  indignity.  I  stood  there  until  he  w^ent 
into  the  house  and  I  saw  that  you  had  won 
the  day.    How  did  you  manage  it?" 

"  By  sheer  impudence  and  a  little  bribery," 
Winnie  replied  : 

Then  I  think  I'll  try  again  myself ;  the 
girl  is  so  pretty  I  must  have  her.  Fancy 
her  as  the  Odalisque  of  the  Harem  !  I've 
arranged  an  Oriental  corner  in  my  studio  with 
a  lot  of  rugs  and  Moorish  arches  and  old 
armour  costumes.  All  I  need  is  a  suitable 
figure  to  have  a  subject  such  as  w^ould  have 
delighted  Henri  Regnault.  I  really  must 
have  her." 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  too  precipi- 
tate," said  Winnie.  Let  her  father  get  used 
to  us.  He  hasn't  allowed  her  to  pose  for  us  or 
even  to  speak  to  us  yet,  but  he  will  ;  and  when 
he  has  found  out  that  there  is  no  harm  in  us 
you  will  have  a  better  chance  of  winning." 

''You  are  right,  you  are  quite  right. 
Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  playing  into 
my  hands.    I  hear  that  the  class  intend  to 
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sketch  my  windmill  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
ordered  my  man  to  have  a  light  luncheon 
prepared  in  the  studio.  Only  sandwiches, 
coffee,  and  chicken  a  la  terrapin  ;  he  gets  that 
up  rather  nicely.  I  hope  you  will  honour  me. 
I  want  to  show  you  the  corner  where  I  intend 
to  paint  that  girl." 

He  had  taken  the  cord  of  the  little  express 
wagon  from  Winnie's  hand  and  was  drawing 
it  for  her,  Winnie  leading  Duke  by  the  collar 
and  encouraging  him  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work.  So  absorbed  were  they  in  their  con- 
versation that  they  did  not  notice  that  Milly 
quietly  dropped  behind  and  sat  down  by  a 
group  of  club  girls,  until  they  had  covered 
fully  half  the  distance  of  the  sunny  plain 
which  separated  the  reservation. 

Winnie  turned,  half  intending  to  retrace 
her  steps,  but  Milly,  who  was  watching  them, 
divined  her  intention  and  waved  them  onward 
with  her  rose-coloured  Liberty  scarf. 

The  sun  is  blinding,"  Mr.  Waite 
remarked,  "  and  she  will  probably  ride  over 
in  the  omnibus  with  the  young  ladies  from 
the  club.    I  think  we  would  better  go  on." 

It  was  the  occasion  for  which  Winnie  had 
longed,  to  talk  with  Mr.  Waite  quite  seriously 
about   Adelaide.      They   were    alone — and 
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Milly  had  deserted  them  simply  to  give 
Winnie  this  opportunity,  but  some  way 
Winnie's  tongue  refused  to  mention  the  name 
of  Adelaide.  If  Mr.  Waite  had  asked  for 
her,  had  referred  to*  her  in  the  sHghtest  way,  it 
seemed  to  Winnie  that  she  could  hav^e  broken 
the  ice  of  misunderstanding  which  had  formed 
between  them,  but  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  she  had  ever  existed,  and  Winnie 
felt  that  there  would  be  a  certain  disloyalty 
to  her  friend's  sensitive  reticence  to  intrude 
her  memory  upon  his  cold  indifference. 

He  was  not  cold  as  he  talked  of  the  young 
Indian  girl. 

He  approved  highly  of  Winnie's  name  for 
her,  Althea.  It  happens  that  it  is  very 
appropriate,"  he  said ;  only  an  adaptation  of 
her  own  name,  Rose  Sharon.  The  Rose  of 
Sharon  is  a  popular  name  for  one  kind  of 
althea,  you  know." 

But  that  is  not  an  Indian  name,"  said 
Winnie. 

Her  father  is  not  an  Indian  but  a  mulatto, 
the  son  of  an  old  negro  preacher,  I  heard, 
and  fully  carrying  out  the  reputation  of 
ministers'  sons,  for  he  was  a  thief  and  a 
general  vagabond  before  he  ran  away  from 
civilisation  and  married  the  Indian  woman 
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who  supports  him.  He  has  been  an  adopted 
member  of  the  tribe  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  Hke  many  a  renegade  is  more  of  a  savage 
than  the  Indians  he  has  joined.  His  hand  is 
against  every  white  man's  and  every  white 
man's  against  him." 

"  Why  were  the  tribe  wilHng  to  adopt  such 
an  Ishmael?"  Winnie  asked. 

"Have  you  not  heard  their  history? 
Some  years  since  a  ship  grounded  on  the 
reef  over  there  in  a  fearful  storm.  The 
Indians  were  perfect  sea-otters,  and  all  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  it  in  their 
canoes.  They  saved  the  lives  of  the  seamen 
and  then  tried  again  for  the  wreckage — but 
the  ship  was  breaking  up  faster  than  they 
thought,  and  while  the  Indians  were  busy 
unloading  the  cargo  she  went  to  pieces,  and 
all  were  drowned  before  the  eyes  of  their 
relatives  and  friends.  It  amounted  to  the 
extinction  of  the  tribe.  Only  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  were  left ;  all  of  the 
bravest  and  best  of  the  young  blood  went 
down  with  that  ill-fated  ship.  The  young 
women  were  widows  and  the  girls  lost  their 
lovers.  The  tribe  dwindled  and  nearly  died 
out.  Every  renegade  from  civilisation — white 
or  negro — was  welcomed  by  the  miserable 
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remnant  without  enquiry  into  his  previous 
character;  the  result  being  degradation  of 
the  once  noble  stock,  utter  demoralisation, 
and  a  mongrel  race  of  vagabonds  with  none 
of  the  good  traditions  and  uniting  all  the 
vices  of  all  their  ancestors." 

Winnie  had  listened  with  interest.  "  I 
cannot  think  it  is  as  bad  as  you  have  painted 
it,"  she  said.  ''This  ,girl,  Rose  Sharon,  is 
surely  not  bad,  and  she  is  remarkably  hand- 
some." 

''  What  I  said  applies  to  the  men,"  Mr. 
Waite  replied  carelessly,  ''and  I  fancy  to 
some. of  the  women,  too.  This  Rose  is  prob- 
ably not  without  thorns ;  but  she  is  paintable, 
and  I  have  determined  to  paint  her,  be  the 
result  what  it  may.  No,  thank  you,  I'll  not 
stop  ;  but  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  my 
windmill  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WINDMILL  HOUSE.* 

ME  windmill 
was  a  most 
fascinating 
structure, 
with  its  curv- 
ing lines  and 
its  clumsy 
sails,  idle 
now  for 
many  years, 
outlined  against  the  sky.  The  great  mill- 
stone lay  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  build 
ing.  Asoka  sat  cross-legged  upon  it,  like  an 
image  of  Buddha,  as  the  girls  approached, 
busily  employed  in  sharpening  a  murderous 
looking  knife.  He  smiled  when  he  recog- 
nised Milly  and,  rising,  salaamed  politely,  for 
he  remembered  the  fees  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Stacey  for  her  safe  conduct,  and 

*  Windmills  abound  in  the  Hamptons  "  but  this  particular 
windmill  house  is  only  a  fancy  of  the  author's. 
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hastening  into  the  house  informed  his  master 
of  her  arrival. 

Mr.  Waite  appeared,  and  assisted  in  decid- 
ing upon  a  point  of  view  and  in  placing  their  , 
easels. 

"  This  is  my  favourite  outlook,"  he  sug- 
gested, ''toward  Shinnecock  Bay.  That  long 
line  of  water  and  the  flat  land  between  make 
a  real  Dutch  landscape.  It's  as  good  as  a  bit 
of  Holland.  You  can  fancy  yourself  at  Zaan- 
dam  or  Dordrecht." 

"This  is  a  most  wonderful  country,"  Milly 
replied.  It  reminds  one  of  the  moors  of 
Scotland,  the  Indians  suggest  all  manner  of 
Oriental  races,  and  here  we  are  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  a  condensed  tour  around  the 
world  without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a 
voyage." 

It  is  good  for  other  occupations  than  the 
artistic,  as  you  have  already  found  out,"  Mr. 
Waite  remarked  :  "  The  sailing  is  quite  safe 
in  these  land-locked  bays ;  facilities  for  bath- 
ing and  swimming  and  fishing  are  all  admi- 
rable. I  had  been  away  for  a  day's  fishing 
when  I  rescued  you  from  that  becalmed  yacht. 
This  is  a  paradise  for  a  young  man's  vacation, 
even  if  he  is  not  an  artist." 

The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost, 
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and  Milly  plucked  up  courage.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  hear  you  say  •so,"  she  remarked, 
apparently  quite  guilelessly.  "Jim  Arm- 
strong is  coming  down  to  visit  us,  and  we 
had  no  idea  how  to  amuse  him." 

The  next  time  I  2:0  fishin^^  I  will  take 
him  with  me." 

That  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  think  he 
might  be  a  great  help  to  you  as  a  model  " — 
but  Mr.  Waite  did  not  extend  his  invitation. 

Winnie,  too,  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  when 
Mr.  Waite  moved  away  remarked  :  I 
thought  I  was  to  manage  this  little  affair. 
Please  leave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  make  Mr. 
Waite  of  his  own  free  will  invite  Jim  over 
here  to  visit,  but  you  must  not  spoil  things 
by  interfering." 

I  can't  see  how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 
A  small  boy  doesn't  usually  install  himself  in 
the  household  of  a  fastidious  bachelor  with- 
out that  gentleman's  consent,  and  Mr.  Waite 
doesn't  seem  to  be  longing  to  rush  forward 
and  embrace  him." 

''Never  you  mind;  Mr.  Waite  will  open 
him  with  welcome  arms.  Oh,  pshaw  !  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

While  they  were  laughing  over  Winnie's 
slip  of  the  tongue,  Stacey  drove  by  on  his  way 
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to  the  Golf  Club.  The  rest  of  the  class  had 
not  arrived,  and  it  seemed  to  him  an  expres- 
sion of  marked  personal  preference  that  the 
girls  should  have  chosen  Mr.  Waite's  habita- 
tion for  their  morning's  sketching.  Milly 
greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  invited  him  to 
join  them  ;  but  he  declined  rather  curtly,  and 
drove  on,  objurgating  himself  for  his  refusal. 
He  had  called  at  the  cottage  for  the  girls, 
hoping  to  tempt  them  to  a  game  of  golf,  and 
Mrs.  Roseveldt  had  told  him  where  to  find 
them.  He  had  intended  to  stop  and  use  all 
the  persuasion  in  his  power  to  induce  them 
to  go  on  with  him,  but  Mr.  Waite's  manner 
while  he  arranged  Milly's  canvas  had  irritated 
him  past  bearing,  and  now  he  punished  his 
horse  and  called  himself  a  fool.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  Golf  Club,  and,  his  anger  hav- 
ing cooled,  he  determined  to  drive  back  and 
ask  permission  to  reconsider  his  refusal,  and 
sit  by  Milly's  side  while  she  painted.  When 
he  again  came  in  sight  of  the  windmill  all  the 
plain  around  was  dotted  with  white  umbrellas. 
The  artists'  camp  had  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  Mr.  Waite  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  This  latter  circumstance  was  a  satis- 
factory one,  and,  fastening  his  horse  to  the 
millstone,  lie  approached  Milly's  easel. 
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It  seems  to  me  you  girls  need  a  chap- 
eron," he  said,  throwing  himself  on  the  grass, 
''and  I've  come  to  offer  my  services." 

"  Awfully  disinterested  in  you,  Stacey," 
Winnie  replied,  "  but  we  are  more  in  need  of 
a  model.  Your  white  suit  would  come  in  very 
nicely  in  my  sketch." 

"  All  right,  where  do  you  want  me  ?  " 

''  Over  there  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
you  can  keep  Duke  quiet ;  he's  nearly  jump- 
ing out  of  his  skin  with  joy  at  seeing  you." 

Pity  if  no  one  gave  me  a  welcome  !  I 
don't  like  your  middle  distance ;  it's  out  of 
conversation  range." 

"  We've  no  time  for  conversation.  This  is 
serious  business." 

So  I  perceive.  Well,  if  I  sacrifice  myself, 
I  shall  expect  to  be  rewarded." 

"  I  will  ask  Mr.  Waite  to  ask  you  to 
luncheon,"  Milly  volunteered. 

And  you  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
our  traps  home  in  your  dog-cart,"  Winnie 
added. 

''  Agreed,  and  you  with  them  ;  but  what  will 
you  do  with  Duke  and  the  express  waggon?" 

Duke  will  follow,  and  we  can  leave  the 
express  waggon  here.  Asoka  will  bring  it 
over  to  us." 
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"  So  that's  your  pet  name  for  Mr.  Waite, 
is  it  ?  Well,  you're  not  complimentary.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  have  my  pet  weakness  com- 
mented upon  with  such  openness,  even  if  I 
were  fond  of  the  flowing  bowl." 

"  Now,  Stacey,  stop  your  wretched  punning. 
Mr.  Waite  is  not  an  old  soaker.  Asoka  is  his 
Javanese  servant,  that  he  told  us  about  that 
day  at  the  Golf  Club,  and  the  man  who  took 
us  home  after  we  were  becalmed.  But  you 
are  not  in  position." 

''Sure  enough;  but  there  comes  a  much 
more  picturesque  model.  Suppose  I  pose  by 
proxy.  I'll  hire  that  gipsy  to  take  my  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  distance,  and  I'll  stay  here 
and  boss  the  job." 

''  That  gipsy,"  proved  to  be  the  Indian  boy 
Cawbut,  who  was  approaching,  as  at  his  first 
appearance,  with  several  willow  wands  in  his 
hand,  on  w^hich  a  quantity  of  small  birds  of 
different  kinds  were  spitted. 

''  Look  here,  you  young  rascal,"  said  Stacey  ; 
"  the  game  laws  aren't  off  yet,  you'll  be  get- 
ting yourself  into  trouble." 

*'  He  ordered  them,"  said  Cawbut,  jerking 
his  thumb  toward  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Asoka,  who  had  been  on  the  look- 
out, bounded  from    out  the    kitchen  door 
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flourishing  the  long  knife  which  they  had 
seen  him  sharpening,  and  chattering  in  an 
angry  manner.  It  seemed  that  he  was  simply 
scolding  because  the  birds  had  not  been 
brought  earlier,  as  they  were  to  be  prepared 
for  luncheon. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  the  boy  replied.  ''You 
only  came  over  to  tell  me  last  night,  and  I've 
been  hunting  since  before  sunrise  this  morning. 
Perhaps  you  think  it's  an  easy  thing  to  shoot 
four  dozen  birds.  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
if  my  sister  hadn't  helped  me,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  if  she  hadn't  been  so  anxious 
about  it,  and  she  couldn't  have  gotten  father's 
gun  and  helped  if  he  had  not  been  drunk,  and 
he  couldn't  have  got  drunk  if  she  "  (pointing 
at  Winnie)    hadn't  given  me  fifty  cents." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  took  away 
your  money  and  spent  it  on  whiskey  ?" 

The  boy  nodded. 
Here,  bag  of   talk,"   exclaimed  Asoka, 
''come  into  the  kitchen  and  help  me  to  dress 
these  birds  or  they  will  not  be  ready  in  time, 
and  you  shall  not  have  your  pay." 

The  boy  followed  the  Javanese. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  Stacey,  moving  to  his 
position ;  "  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  a 
substitute.    The  middle  distance  seems  to  be 
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always  my  position  when  there  is  anything 
particularly  nice  in  the  foreground.  I'm 
always  near  enough  to  see  and  be  tantalized, 
but  never  quite  in  it." 

But  at  luncheon  time  Staceyhad  his  reward. 
Mr.  Waite  was  too  busy  with  his  duties  as 
host  to  devote  himself  to. anyone,  even  if  he 
had  cared  to  do  so,  and  Stacey  constituted 
himself  Milly's  attendant,  and  was  introduced 
by  her  to  the  prettiest  and  most  entertaining 
of  the  club  girls.  He  made  himself  useful 
by  helping  Mr.  Waite  pass  the  refreshments. 
The  chicken  a  la  terrapin  was  most  tooth- 
some, and  was  served  in  a  set  of  silver 
porringers  of  old  Dutch  design.  The  birds 
followed,  daintily  arranged  in  nests  of  curried 
rice,  then  delicate  lettuce  sandwiches,  pine- 
apple frappCy  and  real  Java  coffee,  all  gotten 
up  by  the  wonderful  Asoka. 

"  He  is  a  treasure,"  Milly  said  to  Mr. 
Waite;  "a  real  slave  of  the  lamp." 

That  he  is,"  Mr.  Waite  replied.  "  I  have 
only  to  wish  for  the  most  improbable  things 
to  be  found  in  this  wilderness  and  to  clap 
my  hands,  and  Asoka  commands  his  brother 
genii  to  bring  them." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Winnie,  "the  girls  are 
going  to  get  up  some  tableaux,  and  they  want 
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you  to  take  part.  That  would  be  the  very 
thing." 

"  What  would  ?    I  don't  understand." 
Why  '  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.' 
You   could    be   Aladdin,  and    Asoka  your 
slave." 

"  I  might  manage  it.  I've  a  stunning  old 
Persian  lamp,  which  he  could  hold.  Come 
into  my  den,  and  see  my  stuff." 

Winnie,  Milly,  and  Stacey  followed  him 
into  the  windmill  and  caught  their  breath, 
the  interior  was  so  cleverly  arranged.  And 
yet  it  was  only  a  large  high  room,  octagonal 
in  shape,  the  walls  and  roof  draped  tentwise 
with  Oriental  shawls  and  carpets  caught 
together  in  a  great  staple  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  The  windows  were  filled  with 
light  gilded  lattice-work  and  panes  of  stained 
glass ;  divans  and  alcoves  had  been  con- 
structed with  the  help  of  more  lattice  work 
and  rugs.  The  antique  brazen  lamp  of  which 
he  had  spoken  was  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  lights  burning  in  its  red 
glass  cups,  a  Saracen  helmet  and  shield 
were  arranged  as  trophies  on  the  walls. 
There  were  the  usual  easels,  picture  frames, 
portfolios,  canvases,  and  sketches  character- 
istic of  artists'  studios,  but  no  large  pieces 
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of  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  or  cabinets — all 
could  have  been  baled  together  and  trans- 
ported in  little  space.  The  substructures 
of  the  divans  were  packing  cases,  and  the 
rugs  which  formed  the  distinctive  decoration 
of  the  room  were  old  travellers.  He  had  old 
Daghestan  rugs,  prayer  rugs  from  Bagdad 
and  Cashmere,  with  an  arch-  or  chevron- 
shaped  figure  at  one  end,  which  was  pointed 
toward  Mecca  when  used  in  devotion. 

There  was  a  Persian  rug  of  Shiraz  or  Iran, 
the  centre  a  broad  expanse  of  cinnabar  green, 
with  a  border  of  old  gold  with  running  ara- 
besques of  dull  blue.  There  was  another 
with  ground-work  of  ripened  red,  like  the 
bloom  of  a  peach,  with  conventionalised  pea- 
cocks, trailing  their  iridescent  blue  plumage 
over  the  luscious  background,  a  fit  covering 
for  a  throne.  Another,  creamy  white,  made 
by  prisoners  in  Agra,  India,  was  powdered  and 
strewn  with  brilliant  petaled  flowers  of  a 
construction  unknown  to  our  botanies. 

The  girls  were  in  ecstasies.  "Yes,  my 
rugs  are  rather  good,"  Mr.  Waite  admitted ; 

I  collected  them  myself  in  my  Oriental  trip, 
I  spent  on  them  the  entire  amount,  of  a  little 
legacy  left  me  by  a  doting  aunt — the  only 
legacy,  too,  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  receive — 
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but  I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which  the 
money  could  have  given  me  more  pleasure. 
That  shawl  is  a  cashmere.  How  would  it  do 
for  Aladdin's  robe  ?  On  second  thoughts,  I've 
some  costumes  that  I  purchased  in  Tangier 
which  will  do  better,  caftans  and  haiks  heavy 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  No,  that  is 
a  woman's  robe.  Lovely,  is  it  not  ?  And  here 
is  the  costume  I  want  to  paint  Rose  Sharon 
in.  That  peach-coloured  silk  is  from  the 
looms  of  Damascus,  and  this  gauze,  spangled 
with  silver  stars,  from  Cairo." 

Milly  examined  the  filmy  robe  in  silence  ; 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  the  girl's 
posing  in  such  a  costume,  and  she  showed 
her  disapproval  by  taking  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation and  by  quietly  slipping  out  of  the 
studio. 

But  Winnie  thought  only  of  the  artist's 
view  of  the  question  and  exclaimed,  "When 
you  secure  her,  do  let  me  paint  her  at  the 
same  time ! " 

Why,  certainly,"  Mr.  Waite  replied,  but  as 
Winnie  thought  without  great  enthusiasm — 
perhaps  he  was  not  generous  enough  to  wish 
to  share  his  model,  and  all  the  adjuncts  which 
he  had  secured  at  so  much  cost  and  pains, 
with  a  sister  artist  whose  use  of  them  would 
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be  quite  as  likely  to  win  laurels  as  his  own. 
Winnie  felt  the  coolness  in  the  answer,  and 
attributing  it  to  this  reason,  was  sorry  she  had 
spoken  so  impulsively. 

I  am  not  likely  to  get  her  very  soon,  I 
fear,"  Mr.  Waite  continued.  Her  father  has 
forbidden  her  to  pose  for  any  of  the  artists  ; 
that  is,  for  any  man.  I  depend  on  you  to 
lure  her  over  to  your  cottage  and  then  let 
her  sit  for  me." 

A  diplomatic  stroke  suggested  itself  to 
Winnie.  We  were  thinking,"  she  said,  "  of 
inviting  Rose  Sharon  to  come  and  stay  with 
us ;  but  you  see  Mrs.  Roseveldt  is  limited  for 
room,  and  if  we  take  Rose  in  she  will  have  no 
place  for  Jim,  who  is  already  invited." 

"  I  could  easily  put  him  up  here,"  Mr. 
Waite  replied,  walking  directly  into  the 
net. 

Winnie  turned  with  a  look  of  exultation, 
but  Milly  was  not  there  to  witness  her 
triumph,  and  Mr.  Waite  continued ;  "If  I 
find  the  boy  bothers  me  I  will  send  him  off 
fishing  with  Asoka,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
stand  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  for  the  sake 
of  securing  Rose  as  a  model.  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  made  Asoka  my  ally.  I  sent 
him  over  there  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
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the  family.  His  colour  was  in  his  favor. 
They  never  had  seen  a  Javanese  before,  but  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  he  was  not  white. 
He  found  the  old  man  drunk  but  hospitable, 
and  he  made  such  a  good  impression  that,  on 
leaving,  Sharon  walked  with  him  to  the  road 
and  urged  him  to  join  the  tribe  and  marry 
his  daughter.  Asoka  understood  that  these 
advances  were  made  under  the  mellowing 
influences  of  whiskey  and  that  the  ^  old  man 
would  probably  have  no  remembrance  of 
them  when  he  came  to  himself,  but  for  all 
that  they  put  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  He  has 
been  asking  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
the  tribe  and  its  rights,  and  when  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  him  to  keep  up  the  acquaint- 
ance in  order  to  induce  the  girl  to  sit  for  me, 
he  told  me  frankly  that  I  need  not  count  on 
his  doing  my  courting  by  proxy.  If  he  visited 
the  Sharons  it  would  be  with  designs  of  his 
own  and  not  to  forward  mine.  Independent, 
wasn't  he  ?  I  thought  of  discharging  him  on 
the  spot,  but  reflected  in  time  that  I  had 
invited  the  clatss  to  luncheon,  and  that  I  knew 
of  no  caterer  just  around  the  corner  on  whom 
I  could  call." 

"So,"  said  Stacey,  ''you  have  a  rival, 
instead  of  an  ally.     I  should  think  you  would 
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be  afraid  to  keep  him.  Those  Javanese  are 
terribly  jealous  and  revengeful,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  expert  poisoners  and 
assassins.  You  don't  know  but  this  man 
Asoka  may  be  one  of  a  band  of  Thugs." 

Mr.  Waite  shruesfed  his  shoulders.  "  No, 
I  know  nothing  of  his  past.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  he  is  invaluable  to  me  as  a  servant, 
and  that  I  would  die  of  starvation  if  I  should 
discharge  him,  which  is  hardly  to  be  preferred 
to  poisoning.  I  think  you  misjudge  him,  for 
he  is  a  Buddhist,  and  very  religious.  He  has 
constructed  a  praying  wheel  on  the  roof  of 
his  cook's  galley,  and  is  much  pleased  that 
our  continual  breezes  keep  it  in  perpetual 
motion." 

After  luncheon  Winnie  and  Milly  began 
other  sketches,  looking  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  Stacey,  stretched  at  full  length 
beside  them,  read  aloud  from  a  volume  of 
"  Lalla  Rookh"  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
studio.  Mr.  Waite  had  evidently  been  read- 
ing it  lately,  for  the  margin  was  scribbled 
with  pencilled  notes  :  "  Use  Rose  Sharon 
for  Zelica  " — *'  Pose  Rose  Sharon  as  Lalla 
Rookh  in  this  passage."  Here  and  there 
were  sketches  of  how  he  would  plan  the 
picture,  and  notes  of  color,  such  as,  "  yellow 
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draperies — Asoka  in  dark  blue — waving  pea- 
cock fan — Rose  reclining  on  gold  embroider- 
les. 

In  one  sketch  Rose  represented 

"The  light  of  the  Harem,  the  young  Nourmahal," 

and  the  passage  which  the  artist  had  chosen 
to  illustrate  was  the  following  : 

"  No  sooner  was  the  flowery  crown 
Placed  on  her  head  than  sleep  came  down, 
Gently  as  nights  of  summer  fall, 
Upon  the  lids  of  Nourmahal." 

Nourmahal  wore  the  wreath  of  dream  lilies 
woven  by  the  enchantress  and  reclined  in  Mr. 
Waite's  latticed  and  cushioned  alcove.  The 
scheme  would  be  charming  when  executed  in 
colour. 

"Who  is  this  girl  Rose,  anyway  ? "  asked 
Stacey,  laying  down  the  book. 

Milly  told  the  story  of  their  discovery  of 
Althea.  You  may  come  with  us  if  you 
like,"  she  added,  **and  see  her  for  yourself  the 
next  time  we  oo  over  to  the  reservation." 

"  Our  friend  seems  particularly  gone, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 

Not  in  the  way  you  imply,"  replied  Win- 
nie.   "  It's  an  artistic  enthusiasm." 
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"  Isn't  that  kind  likely  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing else  ?  " 

Not  with  Mr.  Waite.  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  is  true  to  an  old  ideal." 

Milly  was  putting  her  sketch  box  into  the 
dog-cart  and  did  not  hear. 

"  And  this  ideal,"  Stacey  asked  quickly, 

dates  from  the  time  he  was  your  professor 
at  Madame  s  ?" 

Yes,  I  fancied  you  knew  it." 

I  guessed  it.    But  does  she  care  for  him  ?" 

''There  has  been  a  misunderstanding 
between  them  which  I  mean  to  set  right. 
Until  that  is  done  I've  no  right  to  tell  you 
anything.  Please  take  notice  that  I  haven't 
told  you  anything — as  to  the  state  of  her  feel- 
ings, I  mean." 

"  No  matter,  I  understand."  But  Stacey 
had  misunderstood  completely.  Winnie  had 
referred  to  Adelaide,  and  Stacey  imagined  that 
she  meant  Milly.  He  straightened  himself 
up  and  helped  them  to  stow  their  painting 
materials  in  the  dog-cart.  Then  he  assisted 
the  girls  to  their  seats  and  drove  them  home, 
chatting  in  his  usual  manner  all  the  way  ; 
wondering  all  the  time  how  he  could  do  it, 
and  why  he  did  not  drop  dead  at  Milly's 
feet. 
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"  I  don't  want  Rose  Sharon  to  pose  for  Mr. 
Waite,"  Milly  said. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Stacey  thought.  She 
is  jealous.    It  is  perfectly  natural." 

Are  you  afraid  that  Asoka  may  make 
trouble?"    Winnie  asked. 

"  Not  only  Asoka,  but  the  girl's  father.  I 
think  Mr.  Waite  is  in  a  very  dangerous  posi- 
tion with  those  two  unprincipled,  savage  men 
as  his  enemies." 

"  She  doesn't  know  he  has  a  third,"  thought 
Stacey. 

Some  way,  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen," 
Milly  continued,  ''and  no  consideration  under 
heaven  would  induce  me  to  help  Mr.  Waite 
to  get  Rose  Sharon  to  pose  for  him.  I  am 
going  to  advise  her  not  to  do  it." 

Then  you  will  spoil  everything,"  thought 
Winnie.  Oh,  here's  a  coil !  How  am  I  ever 
to  keep  my  promise  to  Mr.  Waite  ?" 

I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil,  too,"  said 
Stacey.  I  have  had  it  ever  since  you  came 
out  here  to  live.  I  really  think  it's  my  duty 
to  settle  down  here  too,  in  order  to  watch 
over  you." 

"  But  they  won't  let  you  live  in  the  Art 
Village  unless  you  join  the  class." 
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"  Suppose  I  did,  would  you  like  me  any 
better  ?  " 

Both  girls  burst  into  laughter.  "  What 
are  you  laughing  at  ? "  Stacey  asked,  quite 
nettled. 

Please  excuse  me,"  Milly  replied.  Of 
course  it  would  be  awfully  jolly  to  have  you 
near  by — but,  Stacey,  you  can't  paint — the 
very  idea  ! "  And  she  laughed  again  still 
more  merrily. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  take  that  for 
granted,"  Stacey  argued.  *'You  don't  know 
what  I've  been  up  to  while  you  were 
abroad.  Maybe  I've  been  taking  lessons  at 
Harvard.  We  have  an  Art  Department,  you 
know." 

Have  you  really  ?  Why  didn't  you  say  so 
before.    Oh,  do  join  !  " 

This  from  Milly,  while  Winnie  regarded 
him  quizzically.  Yes,  do  come,"  she  said  as 
she  alighted  and  Milly  ran  up  the  steps.  "  I 
think  she  would  like  you  better  if  you  could 
surprise  her  by  clever  sketching.  I'll  touch 
up  your  work  for  you  and  coach  you  a  bit. 
I  always  liked  you,  Stacey,  and  am  willing  to 
do  you  a  good  turn." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  KINGS  DAUGHTERS    GUEST  ROOM. 

E  next  day  the 
girls  drove  over 
to  Rose  Shar- 
on's in  Milly's 
pony  phaeton. 
The  walk  had 
been  longer  than 
they  liked  and 
had  tired  them 
both,  and,  as 
they  had  been 
requested  to 
leave  Duke  at  home,  the  phaeton  was  needed 
for  the  sketching  outfit.  Winnie  was  soon 
busily  at  work  blocking  in  the  puppies,  who 
were  reposing  in  an  overturned  peach  basket. 

I  think  I  shall  call  the  picture  '  A  Basket 
of  Queer  Fruit,'  "  she  said  to  Milly,  who  was 
sketching  Rose. 

Rose  Sharon  had  brouQ^ht  her  mother  to 
the  front-door  step,  where  she  sat  and  watched 
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the  girls  with  a  friendly  expression.  She  was 
a  fat  old  woman,  much  averse  to  moving 
about,  but  she  busied  her  hands  with  braiding 
a  rug.  Her  husband  had  obtained  some- 
where an  old  moth-e;9.ten  pair  of  trowsers  of 
army  blue.  These  Mrs.  Sharon  had  cut  into 
strips  and  had  mingled  with  snaky  coils  of  a 
deep  saffron  colour,  and  the  effect  was  not 
unpleasing.  As  Milly  commented  upon  her 
work  she  explained  that  it  was  the  one 
delight  of  her  existence  to  braid  rugs.  She 
had  inherited  from  her  ancestors  a  number  of 
recipes  for  the  making  of  brilliant  dyes,  and 
she  was  able  to  obtain  a  good  price  for  her 
rugs,  which  Rose  carried  from  door  to  door. 

But  the  only  trouble  is,"  said  Rose,  "we 
can't  get  pieces  of  cloth  to  make  them,  and  it 
costs  too  much  to  buy  new  material." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Milly,  ''  and  I've 
no  doubt  we  can  make  up  a  bundle  of  old 
duds  for  your  mother,  if  you  will  come  over 
and  get  it,  and  I  would  like  to  order  a  rug 
for  my  bedroom  floor." 

Mrs.  Sharon  smiled,  she  was  completely 
won,  and  asked  what  colours  and  pattern 
•Milly  preferred — showing  her  the  designs  of 
which  the  weaving  admitted. 

"  Mr.  Asoka,  the  foreign  man  who  lives 
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with  the  artist  at  the  windmill  house,  was 
here  last  night  and  saw  my  work,"  she 
remarked.  He  said  his  master  had  many 
beautiful  rugs  which  I  ought  to  see,  but  I 
cannot  walk  so  far  ;  Rose  might  go  and  tell 
me  about  them." 

Rose  tossed  her  head.  No  fear  but  I 
shall  go,"  she  said,  "  though  Mr.  Asoka  him- 
self told  you  not  to  let  me,  and  father  said  he 
would  beat  me  to  death  if  I  went  near  the 
place." 

"Your  father  is  unreasonable.  How  I 
would  like  to  see  those  rugs  !  Mr.  Asoka  will 
perhaps  bring  one  over  for  me  to  look  at,  if 
you  ask  him." 

Ask  him  yourself,"  Rose  Sharon  replied 
undutifully.  I  like  Asoka  less  than  I  do 
the  artist.  He  is  a  gentleman,  even  if  my 
father  does  not  like  him  ;  but  that  little  cross- 
eyed yellow  serpent — bah  !  " 

She  snapped  her  fingers  with  lofty  disdain. 

Milly  changed  the  subject.  It  is  a  long 
time,  I  presume,  since  the  windmill  has  been 
used,"  she  said. 

"  A  long  time,"  Mrs.  Sharon  replied, 
"  Years  ago,  my  grandfather  told  me,  the 
early  settlers  used  to  grind  their  corn  there. 
The  Indians  would  take  their  corn  to  the  mill 
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to  be  ground  too,  and  would  pay  in  skins. 
The  white  people  made  a  law  that  the 
Indians  should  not  bring  their  guns  or  their 
bows  and  arrows  or  knives  with  them,  for  the 
white  people  were  afraid  of  us,  and  of  our 
scalping  knives.  Do  you  see  that  pole  on 
the  roof  of  this  house  ?  I  have  seen  scalps 
fluttering  from  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
The  house  was  .my  grandfather's  and  his 
grandfather's  before  him,  and  the  scalps  were 
taken  before  my  grandfather's  time — they 
were  not  the  scalps  of  white  men  but  -of 
Narragansetts.  The  governor  of  the  white 
people  used  to  pay  our  Indians  for  them,  as 
they  did  for  the  skins  of  wolves,  but  after  a 
time  they  ceased  to  do  so  ;  but  our  braves 
kept  on  taking  them  from  force  of  habit. 
My  great-great-grandfather  used  to  hang  his 
trophies  on  that  pole  ;  his  wife  had  planted 
these  flowering  bushes  all  around  the  house, 
but  he  said  that  scalps  were  sweeter  to  him 
than  roses,  and  called  the  pole  his  rosebush-. 
It  was  always  in  bloom,  and  the  flowers  hung 
on  until  little  by  little  the  winds  and  the  birds 
carried  them  away.  My  father  was  very 
sorry,  for  naturally  he  was  proud  of  them  ; 
but  he  would  never  allow  the  pole  to  be  taken 
down.     '  Some  day,'  he  would  say,   '  some 
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descendant  of  mine  may  make  our  rosebush 
bloom  again  as  my  ancestor  Quaquasho's  did 
before  me.' " 

Cawbut  had  Hstened"  with  kindling  eyes  ; 
and  he  slapped  his  thigh  gleefully.  ''I  am 
glad  I  know  that,"  he  said.  Now  I  under- 
stand what  my  father  said  when  he  was  drunk 
the  other  night.  He  said,  *  Quaquasho*s 
rosebush  had  been  a  long  time  without 
blossoms,  but  it  would  bloom  again  soon, 
if  these  artist  men  did  not  keep  off  his 
grounds.' " 

Your  father  can  talk  big,  big  when  he  is 
drunk.  At  such  times  he  believes  that  the 
spirit  of  Quaquasho  enters  into  him,  and  he 
fancies  himself  a  brave.  When  he  is  himself 
he  knows  he  is  only  himself,  and  no  Indian. 
Quaquasho  would  never  have  taken  the  scalp 
of  a  white  man.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Governor  Lovelace,  and  he  fought  only  with 
the  enemies  of  the  whites.  I  have  a  paper 
that  will  prove  it."  She  tottered  into  the 
house  and  brought  out  a  piece  of  yellow 
parchment  covered  with  a  case  of  deerskin 
ornamented  with  quill-work.  It  bore  the 
great  seal  of  the  Province,  the  date  1670,  and 
the  signature  of  Governor  Lovelace  confirm- 
ing the  authority  of  Quaquasho  (The  Hunter) 
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as  sachem  of  Shinnecock,  and  the  Indian 
Cawbut  as  constable. 

"  Why,  that  is  my  name,"  said  the  boy. 

"Yes,  and  it  is  not  our  custom  to  repeat 
names.  We  think  there  will  be  but  one  soul 
for  each  name  ;  but  your  father  is  no  Indian, 
and  he  thinks  we  ought  to  keep  alive  our 
traditions  and  honour  our  great  men  by  not 
letting  their  names  die  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  the  whites  do,  and  he  called  you 
Gawbut.  But  I  gave  you  another  name,  so 
that  if  they  deny  you  a  soul  when  you  ask  for 
that  appointed  to  Cawbut  of  Shinnecock,  you 
can  still  claim  one  for  Lonatho,  the  twilight, 
son  of  the  two  races,  the  light  and  the 
dark." 

''This  is  all  very  interesting,"  said  Winnie. 
Tell  me,  please,  more  about  the  history  of 
your  tribe.  I  suppose  the  names  about  here, 
Quogue  and  Patchogue,  and  Catchogue  and 
Canoe  Place  are  all  derived  from  Indian 
names." 

The  old  woman  nodded  gravely.  "  The 
canal  at  Canoe  Place  between  Peconic  Bay 
and  Shinnecock  Bay,  was  cut  through  by  our 
Indians  under  the  Sachem  Mongtucksee  or 
Lonof  Knife." 

"  That    is  a  good    name,"  said  Cawbut. 
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''Why  didn't  you  call  me  that?  Have  you 
got  Quaquasho's  scalping  knife  ?  What  kind 
of  a  knife  did  our  men  use  to  take  scalps 
with  ?  Mr.  Asoka  had  a  fine  one  with  which 
he  dressed  the  birds  the  other  day.  I  asked 
him  to  give  it  to  me,  but  he  said  he  brought  it 
with  him  from  over  the  seas,  and  that  his 
ancestors  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  as  many 
men  as  he  had  of  birds.  I  wonder  whether 
he  knows  how  to  scalp,  or  whether  my  father 
knows." 

Your  father  knows  nothing,"  Mrs.  Sharon 
said  scornfully,  "unless  he  is  drunk.  Then 
he  knows  more  than  our  greatest  sachems, 
Quaquasho,  Mongtucksee,  and  even  Pomo- 
tork  and  Mondugh,  who  sold  the  whites  our 
land  for  eighteen  coats  and  eighty  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  We  planted  corn  from  that 
time,  and  have  lived  on  it  and  on  the  fish. 
We  lived  well  until  our  young  men  were 
swallowed  by  the  sea.  Now  there  are  no 
longer  any  pure  Shinnecocks,  and  it  is  of  no 
use  for  us  to  huddle  together  and  call  our- 
selves by  that  name." 

''  That  is  what  I  say,"  said  Rose  with  spirit. 
"  I  am  proud  of  what  my  people  have  been, 
but  not  of  what  they  are.  They  were  the 
friends  of  the  whites.    Why  should  we  now 
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be  enemies  ?  If  I  have  a  chance  to  go  away 
from  this  miserable  place  and  live  among  the 
whites,  I  will  go." 

Rose,"  said  Milly,  "  I  am  going  to  ask 
my  mother  to  let  you  come  and  live  with  us 
for  this  summer.  We  will  give  you  light 
work,  and  you  can  pose  for  Tis,  and  I  will 
teach  you  to  sew  and  cut  and  fit,  and  help 
you  with  the  arithmetic  and  geography  that 
you  have  been  studying." 

The  girl's  face  brightened.  "Can  I  go?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  her  mother. 

"We  will  think  it  over,"  Mi;s,  Sharon 
replied.  "  I  can  spare  you,  you  need  not  stay 
on  my  account." 

"  I  would  not  go,"  said  Cawbut.  "  I  should 
think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  desert  your 
tribe;  and  father  will  have  a  little  word  to 
say  about  it  too." 

"  I  am  of  age,"  Rose  replied  defiantly,  "  and 
if  you  dare  to  make  trouble  for  me  with 
father  " 

The  boy  made  an  impish  face,  turned  a 
handspring,  then  with  the  help  of  the  trumpet- 
vine  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  When 
Winnie  looked  for  him  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  puppies  just  before  she  went  away,  he 
was  still  there  examining  the  notches  which 
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marked  where  the  red  roses  of  war  had 
blossomed  on  Quaquasho's  rosebush. 

It  was  several  days  after  this  that  Rose 
Sharon  appeared  at  the  Roseveldt  cottage. 
"  You  have  come  for  the  bundle  for  your 
mother?"   Milly    exclaimed,   much  pleased. 

It  is  ready  Tor  you ;  we  found  a  lot  of 
things  between  us." 

Rose  was  silent  for  a  moment.  I  have 
brought  my  own  bundle,"  she  said  at  length. 

**  You   have   come   to   stay  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded.  He  beat  me  last  night. 
I  am  of  age  ;  he  shall  never  do  that  again." 

Indeed  he  shall  not.  Sit  right  here 
while  I  speak  to  mother.  It  will  all  be  right, 
only  I  must  explain."  She  hesitated  and 
paused.  "  Did  he  hurt  you  very  much  ? 
Perljaps  you  would  better  go  to  bed." 

He  hurt  me  here,"  the  girl  replied,  strik- 
ing her  heart.  Cawbut  got  between  his 
legs  and  tripped  him  up,  and  mother  sat  on 
him.  He  only  struck  me  three  times,  but 
he  shall  never  so  much  as  try  to  do  so 
again." 

Milly  hurried  to  her  mother,  who  was 
already  interested  in  Rose.  And  you  will 
let  me  keep  her,  mamma,  dear,"  Milly  con- 
cluded her  appeal — if  only  to  have  the  right 
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to  go  on  wearing  my  King's  Daughters'  cross. 
I  have  done  nothing  'In  His  Name'  for  so 
long ;  and  when  I  found  this  charming  cottage, 
so  exactly  fitted  to  our  needs,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  no  right  to  enjoy  it  when  so  many 
poor  girls  were  homeless.  The  first  night 
that  I  knelt  by  my  sweet  little  bed  I  asked 
the  Elder  Brother  to  send  us  a  guest,  and  to 
make  it  very  plain  just  the  one  He  intended 
we  should  entertain.  You  know  I  explained 
it  all  to  you,  and  you  let  me  fit  up  that  little 
bedroom  under  the  roof  in  silver  and  purple, 
the  King's  Daughters'  colours — and  said  I 
could  call  it  the  Guest  Room.  And  now  the 
guest  has  come,  and  I  am  very  sure  she  is 
the  right  one." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  Milly,"  Mrs.  Roseveldt 
replied  ;  "  only  don't  spoil  her.  Let  her  have 
her  duties,  and  make  her  keep  her  place." 

Milly  hugged  her  mother  with  a  dutiful 
"  Yes,  mamma,"  and  then  hastened  to  lead 
Rose  to  the  Guest  Room.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  full  of  grateful  tears.  I  will  do  any- 
thing for  you,"  she  said,  ''anything." 

Milly  opened  the  dormer  window.  "  See," 
she  said,  "you  look  directly  toward  the  reser- 
vation ;  your  home  is  behind  that  group  of 
trees."    She  ran  up  to  a  little  lookout  at  the 
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top  of  the  house  and  brought  down  a  small 
telescope. 

"  When  mother  told  me  yesterday  that  she 
had  boXight  this  of  a  very  persuasive  peddler, 
I  could  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  use, 
but  really  it  brings  out  everything  with 
remarkable  distinctness.  I  can  see  the  piftk- 
ish  tint  of  the  altheas,  and  the  roof  of  your 
house,  and  even  that  ragged  pole  at  the 
gable." 

The  girl  shuddered.  Quaquasho's  rose- 
bush," she  murmured. 

*'Yes,  but  it  bears  no  blossoms  in  these 
days,  and  we  will  hope  that  it  will  never 
bloom  again.  You  can  turn  the  telescope 
toward  the  east  and  see  the  windmill.  Asoka 
is  sitting  cross-legged  on  that  great  millstone 
outside  the  door.  He  appears  to  be  sharpen- 
ing knives.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  always 
sharpening  knives.  I  don't  like  him,  he  re- 
minds me  of  an  ugly  little  grotesque,  carved 
in  jade  or  very  old  ivory." 

I  do  not  like  him  either,"  said  Rose 
Sharon,  "but  my  father  and  he  are  very 
friendly.  I  do  not  like  him  because  he  is  not 
true  to  his  master,  and  because,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  I  would  not  have  been  beaten, 
for  he  told  my  father  that  I  posed  for  Mr. 
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Waite — as  if  I  would  like  him  the  better  for 
that,  the  viper  !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
service  he  has  done  me." 

"And  so  you  sat  for  Mr.  Waite's  paint- 
ing of  Nourmahal.  Which  of  his  costumes 
did  you  wear?" 

I  wore  my  own  gown.  I  did  not  like  any 
of  his  gowns.  He  told  me  they  were  pretty, 
but  they  were  not.  He  was  angry,  but  I 
would  not  wear  them.  I  like  stylish  dresses 
like  yours.  His  were  shapeless  things,  and 
they  were  not  decent.  He  showed  me  a 
sketch  of  the  way  he  wanted  his  picture  to 
look.  I  would  not  look  like  that  for  any 
money." 

So  Rose  Sharon  was  hopelessly  Philistine. 
She  could  not  see  the  artistic  charm  of  the 
Eastern  costume,  with  all  its  languorous  orrace. 
She  preferred  the  trim  lines  of  the  corset,  and, 
social  nondescript  though  she  was,  had  an 
almost  Puritanic  feeling  for  propriety. 

Milly  was  pleased,  but  she  only  said  :  '*  Mr. 
Waite  must  have  been  disappointed.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  can  find  anyone  here  who 
will  pose  for  the  figure." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  the  girl  replied  indig- 
nantly. "  I  let  him  put  a  veil  over  my  head 
and  a  necklace  of  o:old  dollars  made  of  brass 
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across  my  forehead,  and  he  painted  my  por- 
trait ;  but  it  was  not  like  me,  and  I  did  not 
like  it.  I  have  a  little  money,  and  I  am  going 
to  buy  a  straw  hat  like  yours.  I  can  trim  it 
myself,  and  I  mean  to  show  him  how  much 
prettier  1  look  that  way." 

Milly  smiled.  If  you  are  to  stay  here, 
Winnie  and  I  will  want  you  all  your  time," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  believe  we  can  spare  you 
to  Mr.  Waite." 

''AH  right,"  the  girl  replied  indifferently, 
''but  he  will  be  after  me.  He  is  crazy  to 
have  me." 

Winnie  came  in  late  from  her  sketching, 
and,  as  she  ate  her  dinner,  Milly  told  her  of 
the  new  developments. 

Of  course  Winnie  was  delighted,  and 
between  her  mouthfuls  she  was  about  to 
confess  her  bargain  with  Mr.  Waite,  when 
the  cook  reported  that  there  was  a  tramp 
in  the  kitchen  who  wanted  to  see  the 
ladies. 

Winnie  went  down  and  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  Steve  Sharon,  Rose's  father. 
He  was  not  drunk,  and  consequently  was  not 
in  an  openly  threatening  mood.  He  simply 
hinted  at  possible  trouble  if  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  was  persisted  in.    Winnie  understood 
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his  insinuations,  and  again  saw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  Rose's  posing  for  Mr.  Waite. 
It  was  something,  however,  that  the  girl  was 
actually  with  them.  Mr.  Waite  would  see 
that  they  had  carried  out  a  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mrs.  Sharon  was  right  when  she  said  that 
her  husband  drew  all  his  courage  from 
whiskey.  He  was  cringing,  fawning,  con- 
temptible. He  had  only  come,  he  said,  to 
explain,  to  put  himself  right.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  that  Rose  should  remain  with 
her  new  friends,  and  glad  and  thankful  that 
she  had  found  someone  who  would  look  after 
her.  She  was  a  headstrong  girl  who  refused 
to  obey  her  father,  but  he  had  a  father's  feel- 
ings all  the  same.  He  begged  to  see  her,  but 
Rose  would  not  come  down.  *'A11  right," 
he  said,  with  an  evil,  malicious  look  in  his 
eye  ;  All  right,  she  has  cast  off  her  people, 
but  they  do  not  cast  her  off.  They  will  watch 
over  her  from  a  distance,  and  as  long  as  she 
behaves  herself  they  will  let  her  alone.  They 
depend  upon  you  to  give  her  good  advice 
and  not  let  her  run  about  with  any  of  the 
young  men  of  this  village.  If  you  cannot 
control  her  I  will  take  her  home  and  correct 
her.    Tell  her,"  he  repeated  with  malevolence, 
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that  her  father  will  never  give  her  up,  and 
that  she  is  watched." 

With  this  final  assurance,  he  shambled 
away.  When  Winnie  repeated  his  words  to 
Rose  Sharon  she  tossed  her  head ;  but  it 
seemed  to  Winnie  that,  as  far  as  a  girl  of  her 
complexion  could  do  so,  she  turned  pale. 

''Let  him  watch,"  Milly  said  stoutly;  he 
will  find  out  nothing  to  your  discredit.  Well- 
behaved  people  are  never  alarmed  even  if  '  a 
thousand  witnesses  around  do  hold  them  in 
full  survey.'  You  are  beginning  a  new,  a 
better,  and  a  happier  life,  and  the  old  one  will 
soon  seem  only  like  a  bad  dream." 

Rose  Sharon's  duties  were  very  light.  She 

looked  after  the  girls'  wardrobe,  posed  for 

them,  and  assisted  in  a  general  way  wherever 

and  whenever  called  upon.    She  soon  found 

her  place  and  kept  it ;  and  for  a  time  the 

rather  exciting  and  unusual  incidents  which 

had  introduced  her  into  the  household  sank 

into  the  backofround,  and  were  almost  for- 
es ' 

gotten  by  the  girls  in  the  absorbing  occupa- 
tions connected  with  their  artistic  studies. 

Shortly  after  this  Jim  arrived.  Boylike  he 
sent  no  letter  or  telegram  to  announce  his 
coming,  but  when  Milly  returned  one  after- 
noon from  taking  her  mother  to  drive,  she 
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found  Jim's  baggage  on  the  veranda  and  Jim 
chatting  cosily  with  Winnie. 

A  troubled  look,  which  one  can  only 
describe  as  hostesses'  panic,  clouded  the 
warmth  of  Mrs.  Roseveldt's  greeting,  as  turn- 
ing to  Milly  she  asked:  "What  room  have 
you  arranged  to  give  Jim?" 

Milly,  in  her  turn,  looked  at  Winnie  in 
blank  consternation. 

It's  all  right,  Milly,  dear,"  and  turning  to 
Jim,  Winnie  explained  that,  their  cottage 
being  rather  full,  Mr.  Waite  had  kindly 
invited  him  to  spend  his  nights  at  the  wind- 
mill. But  you  are  our  guest  just  the  same," 
she  insisted,  "  and  are  to  come  over  here 
whenever  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  Stacey  would  let  me  stay  with  him,"  Jim 
suggested,  if  I  am  in  the  way.  I've  a  stand- 
ing invitation  from  him  ever  since  he  was  at 
the  Cadet  School — and  I  would  really  like  to 
go  there  a  while,  for  I'm  awfully  fond  of 
Stacey." 

"You  shall  go  later,"  Milly  promised  ;  "  but 
Mr.  Waite  wants  you,  he  is  an  old  friend  of 
Adelaide's.  You  certainly  must  have  heard 
her  speak  of  him." 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  she  ever  did.  Who  is 
he,  anyway  ?  " 
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"  He  was  our  professor  of  drawing  and 
painting-  at  Madame's  boarding  school.  You 
ought  to  remember  him,  Jim.  He  was  at  those 
famous  cadet  games  when  you  were  hurt." 

I  think  I  do  remember  him  now.  Didn't 
he  ride  a  spanking  horse — close  beside  Mr. 
Van  Silver's  coach,  which  you  girls  came  out 
in." 

'*Yes,  that  was  Professor  Waite." 

''Well,  then,  I  don't  believe  Adelaide  thinks 
very  much  of  him  ;  for  she  didn't  introduce 
me  to  him  that  day,  and  she  never  has  said  or 
written  one  syllable  about  him,  never." 

''  Sometimes  that  is  a  sign  that  one  is  very 
fond  of  a  person,"  Milly  said  coyly. 

**  It's  a  funny  way  of  showing  it.  Now 
when  I  visited  Mr.  Van  Silver  he  was  always 
talking  about  Miss  Winnie,  and  Stacey  just 
can't  hold  his  tongue  about  you." 

**Jim,"  said  Milly  authoritatively,  we 
are  not  talking  about  Stacey  ;  Mr.  Waite  is 
the  person  under  discussion.  Now  he  has  an 
idea  that  your  sister  dislikes  him,  and  it  is  not 
true  at  all — so  while  you  are  there  I  want  you 
to  make  him  understand  that  when  Adelaide 
comes  she  will  be  glad  to  see  him  again." 

Jim's  eyes  grew  very  round;  and  he  shook 
his  head   slowly.     "  I   guess   I'd  better  let 
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Adelaide  manage  her  own  funerals,"  he  said 
at  length. 

Winnie  burst  into  hearty  laughter.  *'  Milly, 
Milly,  don't  put  in  your  little  oar.  Just  try 
to  make  Mr.  Waite  like  you,  Jim,  dear;  and 
don't  bother  your  head  about  Adelaide." 

After  dinner  Winnie  offered  to  drive  Jim 
over  to  the  windmill,  a  privilege  readily  ac- 
corded her.  Mr.  Waite  greeted  Jim  hospi- 
tably, but  presently  enquired  for  Rose  Sharon, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  Winnie  to  do  but 
to  acknowledge  that,  though  Rose  was  with 
them,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  expedient  for  her 
to  pose  at  the  v/indmill,  as  she  would  inevita- 
bly infuriate  her  father  by  so  doing.  "We 
will  try  to  work  up  to  it  gradually,"  she 
promised,  but  for  the  present  I  am  afraid  it 
is  out  of  the  question." 

Mr.  Waite  was  disappointed.  I  think 
you  exaggerate  the  danger  of  offending  her 
father,"  he  said.  I  do  not  consider  his 
threats  of  any  importance,  and  believe  we 
might  put  him  out  of  the  question." 

I  don't  know,"  Winnie  replied  thought- 
fully. "  I  am  not  usually  timid,  but  he  strikes 
me  as  ugly." 

*'At  least  you  will  let  me  come  over  to 
your  cottage  and  paint  from  her  there  .f^" 
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"  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Roseveldt  and  send  you 
word,"  Winnie  temporized.  She  realized 
now  that  it  was  very  hard  to  turn  an  earnest 
man  from  a  project  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  As  she  took  her  leave  Mr.  Waite 
called  Asoka  to  carry  Jim's  traps  to  his  room 
in  the  loft  of  the  windmill,  and  Winnie  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  Javanese  glide  from  behind  a 
screen  and  out  of  the  room,  and  then  wait  to 
be  called  a  second  time  before  appearing. 
He  had  been  listening,  and  had  overheard 
Mr.  Waite's  suggestion  of  painting  from 
Rose  at  their  cottage.  In  spite  of  herself  she 
was  uneasy,  but  she  bade  Jim  good-bye  cheer- 
fully. 

"  And  whenever  you  are  lonesome,"  she 

said,  *'or  have   nothing  better  to  do,  come 

over  to  our  cottage  and  we  will  cheer  you 
>> 

"  I  think  we  can  furnish  him  with  some 
amusement  here,"  Mr.  Waite  replied.  "  I 
have  engaged  the  Indian  boy  Cawbut  to  take 
him  out  fishing  and  hunting." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ALLS  FAIR  IN  LOVE 
AND  WAR. 

pHEN  Stacey  left  Win- 
nie and  Milly  at  their 
cottage  and  drove  on  to- 
ward Southampton  he 
was  nearly  crazed  with 
conflicting  emotions. 

He  could  not  recon- 
cile Winnies  confi- 
dences at  the  wind- 
mill and  her  offer 
to  help  him  as  they  parted.  She  had  first 
plunged  him  into  the  depths  of  despair  by 
implying  that  Milly  cared  for  Mr.  Waite,  and 
then,  as  though  that  were  of  no  consequence, 
had  more  than  hinted  that  if  he,  Stacey,  could 
show  any  talent' for  art  Milly  might  become 
interested  in  him.  He  could  not  understand 
Winnie  ;  she  was  a  sphinx,  a  witch,  but  for  all 
that  a  kindly  disposed  one,  and  perhaps  her 
advice  was  worth  following. 
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He  was  in  such  a  state  of  feverish  hope 
and  wild  longing  that  nothing  seemed 
impossible  to  accomplish.  He  could  conquer 
worlds  for  her  sake  !  And  this  state  alter- 
nated with  such  gloomy  desperation  that  he 
did  not  in  the  least  care  if  he  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  attempting  something  beyond 
his  powers.  If  I  fail,  I  fail,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "if  I  lose  her  all  other  failure  is  of 
no  consequence,  and  any  little  mortification 
like  that  will  be  swallowed  up  in  my  over- 
whelming despair.  Yes,  for  her  sake  I  will 
try  to  be  an  artist." 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  reflections  that 
he  drove  on  far  beyond  Southampton,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  horse  stopped  at  Mecox 
Inn,  where  he  had  often  taken  pleasure 
parties  to  dine,  that  Stacey  came  to  himself 
and  drove  back  toward  home.  It  was  even- 
ing now,  and  he  bared  his  forehead  and  threw 
back  his  coat  to  the  west  wind,  but  it  failed  to 
cool  or  calm  him.  He  was  only  a  boy  after 
all,  and  Milly  was  his  first  love.  He  was 
certain  that  no  one  in  the  whole  universe  had 
ever  loved  as  he  loved.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  heart  was  bursting,  and  that  it  would 
surely  break  unless  she  smiled  upon  him. 

He  forgot  that  when  a  young  man  has  the 
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physical  endurance  to  have  gained  the  cham- 
pionship of  his  college  for  the  mile  run,  with- 
out having  his  heart  pump  the  least  bit  irreg- 
ularly thereafter  ;  when  it  has  endured  the 
strain  of  the  football  season,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  many  successive  all-nights  grind- 
ing" for  examinations,  accompanied  by  much 
mental  perturbation  as  to  the  result ;  when 
even  cigarette  smoking  has  failed  to  disturb 
its  healthy  action,  then  that  reliable  and 
leathery  engine  may  be  expected  to  continue 
its  work  mechanically,  even  when  the  affec- 
tions are  suffering  most  acutely. 

As  he  passed  the  railroad  station  a  slouch- 
ing figure  emerged  from  the  shadows  and 
accosted  him. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  if  you  are  driving  in 
the  direction  of  the  Art  Village,  will  you 
kindly  give  me  a  lift?" 

"  I  turn  from  the  road  in  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  however,  you  can  jump  in." 

The  man  responded  to  the  invitation.  He 
carried  only  a  sketching  outfit,  and  looked 
worn  and  ill. 

Are  you  going  to  join  Mr.  Chase's 
class?"  Stacey  asked.  ''You  don't  look 
very  strong." 

I'm  strong  enough,"  the   man  replied. 
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but  I  have  just  met  with  a  great  piece  of  ill 
luck,  I've  been  robbed.  It  was  in  the  New 
York  station,  or  on  the  ferry  just  after  I  had 
bought  my  ticket  to  Southampton.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  put  that  in  my  vest  pocket,  but 
the  thief  got  my  purse  with  every  cent  I  had 
in  the  world,  and  that  was  two  hundred 
dollars  which  I  had  saved  up  to  come  on  here 
and  study." 

"  Hard  lines  !  Hadn't  you  better  stop  at 
the  telegraph  office  and  wire  your  people  to 
send  you  on  a  check  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any  people  except  a  sister  that 
I  help  to  support.  My  name  is  John  Nash. 
I've  been  working  in  an  omnibus  factory  in 
Chicago.  I  painted  the  little  landscapes,  and 
did  the  fancy  decorating.  But  I  always 
wanted  to  do  better  than  that,  and  I  attended 
the  night  classes  at  the  Art  Institute,  and 
Sundays  and  holidays  I  painted  from  nature. 
I  tell  you  the  World's  Fair  was  a  revelation  to 
me ;  and  I  determined  to  throw  up  every- 
thing for  art.  They  told  me  that  Mr.  Chase 
was  the  best  teacher  in  the  country,  so  I 
raked  together  every  cent  I  could  get,  and 
here  I  am  ;  but  no  nearer  joining  his  class 
than  if  I  had  stayed  in  Chicago." 

What    do  you  intend  to  do  ? "  Stacey 
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asked,  on  his  guard  against  being  asked  for 
money. 

"  Why,  I've  got  to  hustle  round  and  find 
some  work,  of  course.  My  hope  is  that  I  can 
find  some  employment  that  will  leave  me 
just  a  little  time  to  paint,  or  if  not  for  that,  to 
hang  around  once  in  a  while,  and  hear  what 
Mr.  Chase  says  to  his  scholars.  You  don't 
happen  to  want  to  hire  a  man  yourself,  sir  ? 
I'll  do  anything.  I'll  tend  pigs  ;  that's  what 
the  Prodigal  Son  did  when  he  was  strapped  ; 
and  I've  no  call  to  be  any  more  set  up  than 
he."  ' 

I  don't  keep  pigs  myself,"  Stacey  replied, 
and  I  believe  we  have  more  people  on  the 
place  than  we  have  work  for  now.  You  are 
not  the  only  fellow  in  the  world  who  is  down 
on  his  luck.  I  have  my  troubles,  too,  which 
are  not  so  easily  helped  as  yours  ;  but  that 
doesn't  make  me  absolutely  unfeeling.  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  find  some- 
thing to  do.  Listening  to  your  story,  I've 
gone  quite  a  distance  out  of  my  way.  You'd 
better  get  down  here ;  the  right-hand  road 
leads  to  the  Art  Village,  but  there's  no  inn 
there.  Where  do  you  intend  to  pass  the 
night  ?  " 

I'll  ask  some  farmer  to  let  me  sleep  in  his 
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barn.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  lift  you've 
given  me,"  and  the  man  was  striding  briskly 
away. 

Hold  on  !  "  Stacey  called  after  him. 
"  What's  your  hurry  ?  Here's  a  dollar  to  get 
you  a  dinner." 

Four  dinners,  sir,  thank  you  very  much  ; 
I've  struck  luck  to  begin  with.  Hope  your 
troubles  will  all  clear  up  too,  sir.  Good- 
night." 

Stacey  drove  home  thoughtfully.  The 
conversation  had  been  good  for  him,  it  had 
taken  him  for  the  moment  out  of  himself. 
But  when  he  reached  home  the  solicitude  of 
his  mother  for  his  personal  comfort  and  her 
enquiries  into  the  cause  of  his  being  late 
to  dinner  brought  back  his  anxiety.  He 
answered  her  evasively  at  first,  but  after  din- 
ner took  his  mother  upon  his  knee  and  told 
her  that  he  had  decided  to  study  art,  and  that 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  it  more  assidu- 
ously he  would  like  to  rent  one  of  the  cottages 
at  the  Art  Village  and  establish  himself  there. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  was  not  in  the  least 
blinded ;  she  knew  that  Stacey  had  never 
shown  the  slightest  fondness  for  art.  He  had 
never  scrawled  his  schoolbooks  with  carica- 
tures of  his  teachers,  or  exhibited  any  of  the 
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Other  precocious  symptoms  of  budding  genius. 
Even  now,  with  the  example  and  contagion  of 
the  practice  of  painting  all  around  him,  he 
had  not  invested  in  colours,  or  made  so  much 
as  a  pencil  sketch  even  of  the  adored  Milly. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  realised  perfectly  that 
it  was  proximity  to  Milly  and  not  advantages 
for  art  study  which  her  son  desired  so 
ardently.  Now,  though  this  was  exactly  what 
Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  had  planned,  after  the 
manner  of  mothers  she  was  inconsistently 
unhappy  when  she  saw  the  success  of  her 
scheming. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  here  I  have 
come  back  to  America  on  purpose  to  enjoy 
your  society,  and  have  fitted  up  this  house 
simply  with  reference  to  your  pleasure. 
Doesn't  it  seem  a  little  absurd,  if  not  actually 
selfish,  to  desert  me  for  this  sudden  whim?" 

"  It  isn't  a  mere  whim,  mother,"  Stacey 
began. 

Granted ;  but  couldn't  you  get  all  the 
instruction  you  require  by  driving  out  to  the 
class  every  day  ?  " 

I  don't  think  so  ;  you  know  what  interrup- 
tions we  have  from  society.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  anything  is  to  cut  the  whole  con- 
cern.   Why  don't  you  give  up  this  expensive 
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place,  and  live  out  there  with  me  as  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  does  ?  " 

Unfortunately  this  establishment  is  as- 
sumed for  the  season,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
you  would  like  to  have  me  with  you,  and  that 
this  sudden  art  enthusiasm  is  not  an  excuse 
to  get  loose  from  mother's  apron-strings." 

Why,  mother,  how  could  you  !  And  if 
my  enthusiasm  is  sudden  I'll  show  you  that 
it  is  real.  I  am  going  to  work  like — like  a 
house  on  fire  !  The  fellows  thought  I  could 
never  get  on  the  Mott  Haven  team,  but  I 
trained  within  an  inch  of  my  life.  I  figured 
that  most  things  can  be  done  when  you  have 
the  necessary  material,  if  you  only  have  sand 
to  put  through  the  required  drudgery.  I 
knew  that  races  were  won  and  records  made 
by  legs,  and  I  had  two  of  them.  Now,  this 
art  business,  I  imagine,  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles  :  I  have  eyes  and  hands,  all 
I've  got  to  do  is  to  train  them,  and  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  it,  that's  all." 

"Why,  Stacey!"  his  mother  exclaimed  in 
.  wonder.        I    really   believe    you    are  in 
earnest !  " 

"  Of  course  I  am.    Milly  Roseveldt  was 
just  like  you.    She  laughed,  when  I  said  I 
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was  going  to  join  the  class.  She  won't  laugh 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  I  will  make  her 
respect  me,  at  least." 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  softly. 
Well,  Stacey,  you  may  rent  your  cabin  to- 
morrow, and  3^ou  may  have  whatever  you  like 
in  this  house  to  fit  it  up.  I  suppose  you  will 
take  your  meals  at  the  Art  Club  restaurant, 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  a  man 
to  keep  you  in  order.  Do  you  want 
Hodgson  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  be  my  own  man.  It  would  take 
all  my  time  to  keep  things  up  to  Hodgson's 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  I  am  afraid  he  would 
be  terribly  unhappy.  No,  keep  him  to  look 
after  your  '  hunder  servants.'  I  shall  come 
and  see  you  often,  little  mother.  You  don't 
know  how  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  go." 

This  was  the  beginning.  And  did  Stacey 
suddenly  blossom  into  a  phenomenal  genius, 
an.d  astonish  his  friends  and  the  world,  and 
even  Mr.  Chase,  by  his  remarkable  powers  ? 

Not  at  all,  genius  is  a  God-given  blessing, 
and  cannot  be  won  even  by  the  most  intense 
striving.  Talent,  with  persistent  labour,  may 
accomplish  much  ;  but  Stacey  had  not  even 
talent ;  only  the  intense  desire  to  succeed, 
without  one  atom  of  ability.    Many  another 
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would-be  artist  is  in  the  same  sorrowful  state, 
with  the  additional  unhappiness  of  being 
dependent  upon  art  for  his  daily  bread,  and 
of  not  beinpf  conscious  of  his  own  lamentable 
incompetency.  If  classes  such  as  Mr.  Chase's 
perform  a  great  work  in  fitting  talented  youth 
for  their  future  career,  they  execute  a  still 
more  delicate  and  kinder  task — that  of  con- 
vincing mistaken  votaries  of  art  of  their  lack 
of  talent  and  persuading  them  to  fit  them- 
selves for  other  walks  in  life. 

Blessed  is  disappointment  when  it  does  not 
come  too  late. 

Stacey  took  one  of  the  tiny  cottages,  and 
his  mother  filled  it  most  artistically.  He 
joined  the  class,  tried  strenuously  to  grasp 
the  import  of  the  criticisms,  and  painted  and 
drew  assiduously.  He  expected  that  his  first 
efforts  would  be  ridiculous,  and  he  chose  out 
of  the  way  spots  for  his  work  and  showed 
nothing — not  even  to  Winnie,  who  was  pro- 
fuse in  her  offers  of  help.  Stacey  was  right 
in.  feeling  that  his  early  experiments  were 
beneath  all  help,  and  he  waited  impatiently 
for  mental  illumination,  for  the  ability  to  see 
nature  from  the  artist's  standpoint  ;  but  it 
never  came.  He  had  taken  up  art  study 
from  no  love  of  Art,  and  she  refused  to  yield 
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him  her  secrets.  Little  by  little  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself 
dawned  upon  him. 

In  vain  he  gave  his  utmost  attention  to 
Mr.  Chase's  expositions,  they  might  as  well 
have  been  uttered  in  an  unknown  language, 
for  they  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  him. 
He  watched  the  other  students  at  their  work 
without  gaining  the  slightest  clue  to  their 
success.  Winnie  bantered  him  on  his  secrecy 
and  expressed  her  opinion  that  he  was  doing 
nothing.  She  cruelly  wronged  him.  No  one 
in  the  class  ^worked  so  unremittingly  or  gave 
himself  so  much  torture  of  mind.  And  for  ' 
his  reward  a  great  black  cloud  of  despair  was 
slowly  settling  upon  him. 
.  One  day  Mr.  Chase  invited  the  class  to 
the  studio  to  see  him  paint  a  head.  Stacey 
followed  every  brushmark  with  agonised 
analysis.  When  Mr.  Chase  had  finished 
the  study  questions  were  in  order,  and 
Stacey's  question,  ''Which  do  you  strive 
most  for,  Mr.  Chase,  the  likeness,  or  your 
own  ideal  of  what  is  artistic?"  drew  from  the 
master  a  talk  on  realism  and  idealism  in  art.  « 

I  never  slavishly  work  for  a  likeness,"  he 
said,  "  and  yet  I  paint  realistically  the  effects 
of  colour,  of  form,  and  of  light ;  and  in  the 
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painting  the  character  of  the  sitter  comes 
without  conscious  striving  for  it.  Nor  do  I 
try  to  follow  an  imaginary  ideal  or  to  impress 
my  own  style.  Every  face  presents  an  inter- 
esting problem.  I  began,  as  you  saw,  by 
vigorous  noting  of  the  salient  characteristics. 
Let  your  first  jottings  be  strong.  A  pedes- 
trian when  he.  sets  out  for  a  walk  begins  with 
a  good  stride,  he  sets  himself  a  pace,  and 
he  gets  there.  Artists  probably  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  portrait  painting  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  art  work.  In  portraiture 
they  deal  with  character  and  individuality. 
Each  sitter  presents  some  new  phase  of  per- 
sonality that  no  one  has  ever  done  before. 
There  is  constant  variety,  constant  study  in 
the  work.  In  the  portraits  of  the  great 
masters  that  have  come  down  to  us  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  ideal  faces.  On  the 
canvases  of  Holbein  you  see  the  stout  body 
and  commonplace  features  of  the  Dutch 
burgomaster  or  his  worthy  but  homely 
spouse.  Yet  the  great  painter  found 
pleasure  in  that  work,  and  his  pictures  live 
and  will  live  always.  He  has  given  us  men 
and  women,  real,  not  artificial ;  and  we  buy 
his  pictures  because  they  are  artistic,  because 
they   are    real,  because    they  are  pictures. 
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There  is  hardly  a  portrait  painter  who  lives 
who  does  not  paint  in  his  mind  every  person 
whom  he  meets.  The  ideal  face  and  the  face 
which  does  not  reach  that  standard  of  beauty 
are  alike  in  his  imaginary  sketching,  and  he 
obtains  enjoyment  from  each." 

Stacey  turned  and  saw  a  man  standing  just 
outside  the  studio  door,  drinking  in  the  words 
with  rapt  attention,  and  with  probably  more 
appreciation  than  anyone  in  the  class.  It 
was  a  face  which  he  had  seen  before,  but  a 
face  so  glorified  by  intense  feeling  that  he 
did  not  at  first  recognise  John  Nash,  the  man 
whom  he  had  helped  nearly  a  month  before. 
Stacey  left  the  studio  and  joined  him.  John 
Nash  was  still  further  changed.  He  wore  a 
servant's  livery,  but  his  manner  was  ecstatic. 
''Wasn't  it  glorious?"  he  asked.  ''Didn't 
every  word  Mr.  Chase  said  seem  to  be 
answering  questions  you'd  asked  a  thousand 
times?  Didn't  it  lift  you  right  out  of  the 
body  ?  Didn't  you  feel,  while  he  was  talking, 
as  if  you  could  'mount  up  on  wings  as 
eagles'?  Didn't  you — but — Lord!  one  can't 
express  it ;  but  you  know  how  it  is  yourself." 

"  No,"  said  Stacey  slowly.  "  I'm  afraid  I 
don't.  It  all  seemed  a  mess  of  cant  to  me.  I 
couldn't  make  anything  of  it.     I'm  glad  if  you 
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could.  Are  you  painting  ?  I  see  you  have 
found  a  situation." 

The  man  threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  with 
a  gesture  of  contempt,  then  picked  it  up 
again  and  carefully  brushed  it  '*  One  must 
live,"  he  said,  "  and  it  was  the  only  thing  I 
could  find  to  do.  The  young  ladies  belong 
to  the  class,  and  I  drive  them  over  here.  It's 
very  lucky  for  me,  for  it  gives  me  a  chance  to 
listen  to  the  criticisms.  I  have  some  time  to 
paint  too,  and  one  of  the  lofts  in  the  stable 
has  a  north  light.  I've  done  a  lot  of  stuff, 
and  I'm  catchinor  on  to  the  new  ideas.  I 
believe  I've  got  it  in  me.  I'd  like  to  show 
you  my  sketches." 

I  would  like  to  see  them.  Do  you  never 
show  them  here  ?  Haven't  you  joined  the 
class?" 

Me  join  the  class  !  And  sit  beside  our 
young  ladies  !  Me  stand  up  when  Mr.  Chase 
asked  '  Who  did  this  ? '  Me,  a  hostler,  a  man 
in  buttons  !  Well,  I  have  considerable  cheek, 
but  I  haven't  impudence  enough  for  that. 
I'd  like  to  have  you  see  my  things  though. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  to  want  you  to  come 
over  ?  You'd  have  to  come  into  the  back 
entrance,  and  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like 
that." 
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Stacey  was  about  to  say  that  he  would 
go  very  gladly,  when  the  young  ladies " 
referred  to  appeared,  and  John  Nash  touched 
his  despised  cockaded  hat  with  becoming 
servility,  and  handing  the  older  the  reins, 
took  his  seat  with  folded  arms  in  the  rumble. 

Stacey  enquired  of  the  clerk  of  the  class 
where  the  young  ladies  lived,  and  a  few  days 
later  called  on  his  friend.  He  found  him  in 
the  rear  of  the  stable,  engaged  in  washing 
the  carriage.  He  dropped  the  sponge,  pulled 
down  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  led  Stacey  up  a 
ladder  into  the  loft,  which  he  had  transformed 
into  a  studio.  Fully  forty  studies  were 
tacked  against  the  wall.  "  There  would  be 
more,"  he  explained,  "  but  I  can't  afford  to 
buy  so  much  canvas.  I  scrape  down  the 
worst  ones  and  use  'em  over  again." 

Stacey  examined  them  with  interest.  He 
did  not  need  to  be  a  connoisseur  to  know 
that  John  Nash  had  succeeded  where  he  had 
failed ;  this  ignorant,  inexperienced  fellow 
from  the  wild  West  understood  the  language 
which  a  life  saturated  with  culture  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  humanities  of  the  university, 
had  not  been  able  to  teach  him. 

"John  Nash,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  a 
genius  !    Quit  this  place  and  join  the  class." 
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"  Can't — got  to  live  as  well  as  paint." 

"Come  and  live  with;  me  I've  taken  a 
cottage  in  the  Art  Village.  I'll  give  you  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  pay  your  expenses  for  the 
season." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I'd  rather  not  be 
beholden  to  anyone." 

''You  shall  be  just  as  independent  as  you 
choose.  I'll  pay  you  regular  wages.  My 
mother  wants  me  to  have  a  man  to  take  care 
of  my  cabin,  and  perhaps  you  can  help  me  in 
other  ways.  You  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
some  artistic  ideas  which  are  beyond  me. 
Perhaps  you  can  interpret  the  language  for 
me.  You  said  once  that  you  were  willing  to 
do  anything,  even  to  tending  pigs.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  object  to  taking  care  of 
me. 

"  I'm  afraid  our  relations  would  get  sort  of 
mixed — and  maybe  I  might  forget  my  place. 
You  see  here  I  know  just  where  I  am.  I'm  a 
servant,  and  nothing  else.  But  I  thank  you, 
sir,  all  the  same,  and  if  I  can  help  you  we 
might  go  out  sketching  together.  I  have  one 
afternoon  off,  and  next  Tuesday  I  thought  of 
tramping  over  to  the  North  Sea.  We're  not 
likely  to  meet  any  of  the  other  students 
there." 
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Stacey  drove  out  and  met  him  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  but  failed  to  obtain 
much  benefit  from  John  Nash's  instruction. 
It  ended  in  the  groom's  sitting  down  before 
Stacey's  sketch,  "  just  to  touch  it  up  a  bit," 
and  painting  it  completely  over.  He  had 
hardly  finished,  and  had  gone  for  Stacey's 
trap,  when  Winnie  and  Milly  drove  up. 

Oh,  here  you  are  I  "  Winnie  exclaimed, 
and  really  painting.  Now  I  am  going  to 
see  what  vou  have  been  doinor.  You  need 
not  snatch  it  away,  you  must  show  it  to  us. 
You  have  been  painting  long  enough  to  have 
accomplished  something  by  this  time.  Don't 
mind  if  it  is  bad.  We  expect  that.  Why,  it 
isn't  bad  at  all  I  Just  look,  Milly  !  Its  aston- 
ishingly good.  Those  values  are  well  kept. 
Just  see  how  his  distance  recedes,  and  there's 
real  atmosphere  in  that  misty  blue.  Why 
don't  you  show  your  work  ?  Mr.  Chase  will 
be  delighted.  I  had  no  idea  you  could  do  so 
well." 

Milly,  too,  was  lavish  in  her  praise.  I'm 
proud  of  you,  Stacey,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sure 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  misjudging  you. 
How  hard  you  must  have  worked  !  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  haven't  been  near  us  except 
after  working  hours.    But  do  come  on  Wed- 
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nesday  of  next  week.  We  are  to  have  a  little 
company  in  the  evening,  and  Professor  Waite 
and  Jim  will  be  there,  and  Jim  is  very  fond  of 
you. 

Stacey  turned  hot  and  cold  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. He  flushed  with  pleasure  at  Milly's 
words  of  praise,  which  were  very  sweet  to 
him,  and  paled  with  shame  as  he  thought 
how  little  he  deserved  them.  He  stammered 
something,  he  hardly  knew  what ;  and  they 
drove  away  as  John  Nash  brought  up  his 
horse. 

At  the  next  criticism  day  he  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  Misses  Van  Nooden,  John 
Nash's  young  ladies,  had  a  new  man  in 
buttons.  Stacey  missed  the  young  man's 
glowing  face  and  wondered  if  he  were  ill — 
but  he  did  not  act  upon  his  first  impulse  to 
go  and  enquire  into  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  spent  at 
Milly's  that  he  learned  anything  more  of 
him. 

Milly's  party  was  a  very  small,  but  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

Stacey  was  the  first  comer,  and  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  hugely  when  Mr.  Waite  and  Jim 
arrived.  Then,  much  to  his  disgust,  Winnie 
seized  upon  Jim  and  led  him  away  to  the 
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cosey  corner  for  a  chat,  and  Mr.  Waite  asked 
Milly  to  show  him  their  studies  and  sketches, 
and  Stacey  was  left  to  Mrs.  Roseveldt,  who 
stood  near  the  door,  receiving  the  students  as 
they  arrived.  Among  others  were  Mrs.  Van 
Nooden  and  her  daughters,  and  Stacey  was 
presented  to  the  younger  Miss  Van  Nooden. 

By  the  way,"  he  said,  after  a  little  pre- 
liminary chat,  ''you  have  a  servant  who  is 
quite  a  genius." 

I  suppose  you  mean  Nash.  We  had  him, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  him  no 
longer.  He  was  entirely  too  high-toned  for 
his  position." 

Indeed  !  He  never  struck  me  as  pre- 
suming." 

Oh,  but  he  was !  The  most  impudent 
creature  !  Why,  he  actually  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  listen  to  what  Mr.  Chase  said  to  the 
class  and  to  try  to  paint.  We  could  never 
have  known  anything  about  it,  but  one  of  the 
horses  kicked  him  the  other  day,  and  mother 
sent  one  of  the  house  servants  up  to  his  loft 
to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  the  girl 
reported  that  he  had  made  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  place.  So,  when  the  doctor  said  that 
he  was  well  enough  to  walk  out,  sister  Geral- 
dine  made  a  tour  of  discovery.     You  can 
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imagine  our  indignation.  Here  he  had  been 
spending  his  time,  which  belonged  to  us,  in 
painting  enough  sketches  to  cover  the  entire 
barn.  As  mother  told  him,  when  she  dis- 
missed him,  it  was  downright  dishonourable. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons?" 

I  don't  know.  Did  he  slight  any  of  his 
duties  ?  If  he  spent  only  his  spare  time  on 
the  painting  " 

Oh !  of  course  we  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  his  having  some  spare  time,  but 
what  made  us  all  furious  was  the  idea  of  his 
presuming  to  use  it  in  that  way.  And  the 
worst  of  it  all  was  that  the  things  were  really 
very  good.  Geraldine  said  that  she  had  no 
doubt  Mr.  Chase  would  praise  his  work,  and 
that  the  next  thing  that  would  happen,  he 
would  be  joining  the  class.  Mother  said  she 
could  at  least  spare  us  the  indignity  of 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  our  own 
groom,  and  she  discharged  him  immediately." 

"  Then,  if  he  should  join  now,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  all  right." 

No  ;  even  now,  if  Mr.  Chase  allows  him 
to  become  a  member,  we  shall  leave  the  class. 
It  is  becominor  altocrether  too  democratic  as 
it  is  ;  but  we  draw  the  line  at  associating  with 
our  own  ex-servants.    Mother  explained  it  all 
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to  him  very  frankly,  and  he  was  honourable 
enough  to  promise  not  to  join  the  class.  *  If 
my  daughters  meet  you  on  terms  of  equality 
on  criticism  day,'  mother  said,  '  what  is  to 
hinder  your  appearing  at  the  social  entertain- 
ments and  considering  yourself  authorised  to 
ask  them  to  dance?'  He  had  behaved  very 
respectfully  up  to  that  point,  but  then  he 
became  downright  insulting.  *  I  should  never 
consider  myself  on  an  equality  with  the  young 
ladies  in  either  the  class  or  society,'  he  said. 
*  My  dancing  is  as  inferior  to  theirs  as  their 
painting  is  to  mine.'    Fancy  such  insolence  ! " 

Stacey  laughed.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
do  so,  for  John  Nash's  parting  thrust  was 
barbed  with  truth,  and  had  hit  the  mark 
exactly. 

"  And  where  is  the  presuming  fellow 
now  ?  "  Stacey  asked. 

I  haven't  the  least  idea  in  the  world. 
After  that  mother  could  not  think  of  harbour- 
ing him  another  instant,  and  she  ordered  him 
to  take  his  masterpieces  from  the  walls  of  our 
stable  and  to  never  let  us  see  him  again." 

At  this  point  Winnie  invited  all  the  guests 
to  be  seated  around  the  dining-room  table 
and  to  join  in  a  new  game  of  Pins. 

It  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  consisted  in 
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guessing  the  result  of  a  scientific  experiment. 
An  ordinary  tumbler  was  placed  on  the  table 
and  filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  Then 
Winnie  produced  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil 
on  which  she  wrote  the  names  of  those  pres- 
ent, saying,  "  I  want  each  of  you  to  guess 
how  many  pins  can  be  dropped  into  that  glass 
without  making  the  water  overflow.  Do  not 
confer  with  each  other,  but,  when  you  have 
made  up  your  minds,  register  your  guess  here 
opposite  your  names." 

Stacey  wrote  down  twenty-five.  Mr.  Waite 
was  about  to  set  down  one  hundred  when  he 
remarked  that  the  tumbler  was  not  really  full, 
and  that  a  steady  hand  would  be  able  to  add 
a  few  more  drops. 

Mr.  Waite  was  allowed  to  pour  more  water 
into  the  tumbler,  and  he  did  so  until  the  water 
really  seemed  to  rise  in  the  middle  like  a  con- 
vex lense,  and  Stacey  changed  his  guess  from 
twenty-five  pins  to  three.  Mr.  Waite  himself 
registered  fifty,  and  no  one  in  the  company 
exceeded  that  sum  except  Jim,  who  had  not 
been  paying  attention  and  imagined  the  guess 
to  be  how  many  pins  the  glass  would  hold 
without  any  question  of  the  water,  and  care- 
lessly wrote  the  figures  *'iooo"  opposite 
his   name.     He  did  not  find  out  his  mis- 
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take  until  Winnie  began  to  drop  in  the  pins, 
when  no  change  of  the  entry  was  permitted. 
Winnie  and  Milly  did  not  guess,  for  they 
already  knew  the  possibilities. 

As  soon  as  everyone  had  registered  his  or 
her  estimate  Milly  produced  a  pretty  scarf- 
pin,  which  she  announced  would  be  the  prize 
for  the  guess  which  proved  to  be  most  nearly 
correct. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  Winnie  very 
deftly  began  to  drop  in  the  pins,  point  down- 
ward, into  the  centre  of  the  glass.  All 
counted  them  as  she  did  so  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  number  mount  far  beyond 
their  guesses.  One  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  still  they  dropped  in, 
and  formed  a  shining  pile  in  the  centre  of  the 
water.  It  grew  and  grew  until  it  nearly  filled 
the  entire  glass,  but  still  the  water  did  not 
overflow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  number 
reached  thirteen  hundred  and  eleven  that 
a  tiny  drop  quivered  over  the  edge  and  rolled 
to  the  table. 

Everyone  was  astonished.  Jim  was  pre- 
sented with  the  scarf-pin,  but  refused  to  take 
it,  as  his  guess  was  registered  under  a  mis- 
understanding. It  was,  however,  forced  upon 
him,  and  Milly  fastened  it  in  his  necktie. 
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Then  Mr.  Waite  proposed  that  they  should 
play  "Consequences,"  not  by  writing  "what 
she  said  and  he  said  and  what  the  world 
said,"  in  the  old-fashioned  way  ;  but  by  turn- 
ing the  paper  three  times  and  drawing  a 
figure ;  the  head,  body,  and  legs  being  drawn 
by  three  persons,  each  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  other  had  done  or  would  do,  and  the  com- 
pany agreeing  on  some  title  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  combinations  were  very  comical 
and  are  represented  in  our  illustrations. 

The  entire  evening  was  not  passed  in  this 
puerile  style  of  amusement,  for  Mrs.  Rose- 
veldt  brought  out  a  beautiful  set  of  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of  the  Society  of 
French  Aquarellists,  and  they  were  soon 
all  deeply  interested  in  comparing  the  dainty 
creations  of  Madeleine  Le  Maire  and  Louis 
Leloir  and  the  dashing  sketches  of  Detaille 
and  de  Neuville. 

After  this  the  talk  drifted  toward  art,  and 
they  discussed  their  admirations  and  aspira- 
tions over  the  simple  refreshment  of  sliced 
water-melon. 

At  an  early  hour  the  festivities  ended  with 
a  few  glees  around  the  piano.  As  Mr.  Waite 
was  about  to  drive  away  with  Jim,  Milly  called 
Stacey  forward  and  said,  "  I've  been  telling 
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Mr.  Waite  about  the  wonderful  progress  you 
have  made  since  you  have  been  here,  and  he 
is  quite  incredulous.  You  must  exhibit  some 
of  your  studies  next  criticism  day  and  con- 
vince him." 

Mr.  Waite  smiled  provokingly.  I  am 
quite    ready   to   be    convinced,"    he  said, 

though  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  we  had  such 
a  genius  among  us  as  Miss  Milly  makes  you 
out  to  be." 

He  will  show  you,"  Milly  replied  confi- 
dently ;  and  Stacey,  to  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment, bade  Jim  good-bye  with  great  effusion, 
making  him  promise  to  spend  the  next 
week  with  him,  and  then  he,  too,  took  his 
departure.  They  were  the  last  guests,  for 
Mr.  Waite  could  not  find  Asoka  to  order 
him  to  brinof  around  his  horse.  He  was  at 
last  discovered  in  the  kitchen,  gossiping 
with  the  cook  and  Rose  Sharon.  As  Stacey 
strode  over  to  his  cottage,  he  noticed  a 
crouching  figure  gazing  into  the  lighted 
kitchen  window.  He  turned  back,  intending 
to  order  the  man  away,  but  he  shambled  off 
of  his  own  accord ;  and  as  he  passed  him 
Stacey  saw  that  it  was  Rose  Sharon's  father. 
As  he  walked  toward  the  reservation,  he 
mumbled  excitedly  to  himself,  and  shook  his 
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fist  frequently,  sometimes  at  the  Roseveldts' 
cottage,  and  sometimes  toward  the  windmill. 

Queer  old  party  ! "  Stacey  thought ; 
"  well,  he  expresses  my  sentiments  exactly, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Waite's  share  goes."  He 
started  the  next  moment,  for  there  was 
another  figure  seated  on  his  own  veranda. 
"  It's  a  particularly  good  night  for  tramps," 
he  thought,  and  then  the  man  rose,  and  he 
recognised  John  Nash. 

He  held  a  large  roll  of  canvases  and  a  few 
stretchers,  and  following  Stacey  into  the 
house,  he  laid  them  down. 

"  I'm  going  away,"  he  said,  and  as  you  are 
the  only  person  who  has  been  particularly 
good  to  me  in  this  place,  I've  come  to  say 
good-bye." 

Stacey  saw  that  he  trembled,  and  looked 
sick  and  weak.  He  wore  the  same  suit  that 
he  had  on  when  they  first  met,  and  his 
appearance  was  now  even  more  pitiable, 

"  So,"  said  Stacey,  "  the  experiment  hasn't 
been  a  success  ?  W.ell,  mine  hasn't  either. 
Sit  down  and  have  a  bite.  I  have  some  cold 
meat  in  here,  and  I  can  make  some  coffee  in 
a  jiffy.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear  myself  ;  one 
always  is  after  coming  from  an  aesthetic 
reception."    The  truth  was  that  he  was  not 
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at  all  hungry,  but  he  thought  it  more  delicate 
to  offer  hospitality  under  these  terms.  Xash 
ate  greedily. 

"In  some  ways  my  experiment  has  been  a 
success,"  he  said  at  last.  That's  a  goodish 
lot  of  work  to  have  done  in  a  month.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

*'  If  I'd  done  it  I  should  rather  think  so. 
Why  do  you  go  away  ?  My  offer  is  open  to 
you  yet.  Stay  with  me,  and  join  Mr.  Chase's 
class." 

I  can't  join  the  class;  I've  given  my  word 
of  honour  not  to." 

"The  more  fool  you.  Miss  Van  Nooden 
told  me  you  had  promised  not  to  join.  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  injure  yourself  just 
to  please  them." 

"  Because  I  was  a  fool,  I  suppose  ;  but  I 
wouldn't  injure  Mr.  Chase,  and  have  his 
fashionable  pupils  drop  off  because  I  had 
joined." 

"  Mr.  Chase  would  prefer  a  real  genius  like 
you  to  all  the  Van  Xoodens  in  Flunkeydom." 

Perhaps,  but  I'm  not  going  back  on  my 
word.  I'd  give  almost  anything,  though,  if  I 
had  it,  to  hear  what  Mr.  Chase  would  say 
about  that  pile  of  stuff.  I  haven't  the  face  to 
take  it  to  him  myself,  but  you  have  been  so 
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good  to  me,  I  thought  maybe  you  would  get 
him  to  look  it  over  and  write  me  what  he  said 
about  it." 

A  terrible  temptation  came  to  Stacey  at 
that  moment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
heard  someone  repeating  in  his  ear  that 
proverb  of  the  Evil  One  which  has  been 
the  excuse  and  the  suggestion  of  so  many 
dastardly  acts — All's  fair  in  love  and  war." 

"  Nash,"  he  said,  I've  a  better  idea.  You 
shall  hear  Mr.  Chase's  criticism  on  each  of 
these  studies  without  revealing  your  identity. 
Stay  here  a  month  longer  as  my  servant. 
You  can  lounge  around  the  studio  door  as 
you  have  always  done,  and  I  will  hand  in  the 
sketches,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  my  work." 

Stacey  blushed  as  he  made  the  proposition, 
and  added  hastily,  "  If  his  opinion  is  favor- 
able I  will  own  up  the  trick  before  the  class 
breaks  up,  and  let  you  come  in  for  any 
honours  that  may  be  lying  around.'" 

A  glad  look  swept  over  John  Nash's  face. 

If  you  only  would!  "  he  said.  It  is  just 
what  I  wanted,  only  I  was  afraid  to  suggest 
it.  I  was  afraid  you  would  think  it  wasn't 
exactly — wasn't  quite  up  to  your  ideas  of 
what  was  straight,  you  know." 

Well,  if  I  was  to  claim  them  without  your 
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consent  or  knowledge  it  wouldn't  be  ;  but  as 
long  as  you  are  willing  I  don't  know  who  has 
anything  to  say  about  it." 

Stacey  knew  that  he  was  telling  an  untruth  : 
that  his  conscience  had  and  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  it ;  that  public  opinion, 
when  the  truth  was  out  at  last,  would  have  its 
say  about  it ;  and  that  Milly — no,  some  way  he 
thought  of  Milly  as  always  deceived  ;  always 
believing  that  he  had  painted  these  remark- 
able pictures  ;  and  admiring,  even  loving,  him 
for  their  sake. 

It's  a  bargain,  then  ?"  he  said,  and  some 
way  his  voice  sounded  so  unnatural  that 
Nash  looked  around  with  a  startled  expres- 
sion to  see  if  a  third  person  were  in  the  room. 
So  mechanically  were  the  words  uttered  that 
Stacey  himself  felt  as  if  someone  else  spoke 
through  him,  and  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  them ;  but  he  had  spoken  with  deep  pre- 
meditation and  he  was  responsible  ;  and  not 
alone  for  this  compact,  but  also  for  the  conse- 
quences which  it  brought  in  its  train. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MR.  JOHNSING  OF  TUCKAHOE. 


NE  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sum- 
mer was  Mr. 
Johnson,  or,  as 
he  pronounced 
his  name,  John- 
sing,  the  ped- 
dler. Like 
Rose's  father,  he  was  a 
mulatto,  but  he  was  un- 
like him  in  every  other 
respect.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  industrious,  emi- 
nently respectable,  kind- 
hearted,  and  a  man  of 
substance.  He  owned  a  farm  house  in  a  small 
settlement  north  of  the  Art  Village,  called 
Tuckahoe.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  lived 
here  quite  alone,  except  for  a  large  tribe  of 
cats,  the  numerous  descendants  of  a  pet 
which  he  was  too  soft-hearted  to  kill.  He 
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was  a  shrewd  business  man  and  possessed  an 
all-persuasive  tongue.  There  was  no  house- 
keeper or  servant  in  all  the  Hamptons  who 
could  withstand  his  blarney,  no  sharper  who 
could  get  the  better  of  him  in  a  trade. 
When  Eben  Ware  of  Scup  Haven  died,  and 
his  peddler  carts  (which  have  figured  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  series)  were  sold — Jonah 
Johnson  bought  one  of  them,  with  all  his 
stock  of  tinware,  at  a:bout  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  real  value,  and  this  transaction 
was  the  beginning  of  his  success.  It  was  the 
only  purchase  of  his  life  for  which  he  paid 
entirely  in  cash.  He  proceeded  on  a  system 
of  barter,  trading  for  everything.  He  traded 
the  tin  ware  for  rags,  for  which  he  received 
hard  money  at  the  paper  mill,  and  deposited 
the  same  at  the  Southampton  bank.  He  sold 
eggs  and  fowls  and  other  produce  of  his  farm 
to  old  families  in  outlying  settlements,  and 
took  in  exchange  old  furniture  of  every 
description,  and  sold  this  again  to  the  sum- 
mer cottagers  for  cash.  Having  made  one 
bargain  he  never  neglected  to  follow  it  up, 
and  having  sold  the  telescope  to  Mrs.  Rose- 
veldt,  he  appeared  at  the  cottage  again  the 
following  week,  striving  to  tempt  her  with  a 
ship's  chronometer.    The  girls  were  at  home. 
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and  as  Mrs.  Roseveldt  had  told  them  that  the 
man  was  a  character,  they  came  down  to  talk 
with  him. 

"  We  have  no  use  for  a  chronometer,"  said 
Milly,  "  but  a  friend  of  ours,  in  Southampton, 
the  son  of  Bishop  JButtertub,  has  a  yacht,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  sell  it  to  him." 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  replied  Jonali,  viewing 
his  triumph  from  afar,  and  he  at  once  made 
an  exact  mental  memorandum  of  Buttertub's 
address,  laying  out  his  line  of  procedure, 
from  his  introduction  of  himself  to  the  final 
sale.  He  would  tell  the  young  gentleman 
that  he  had  been  assured  by  Miss  Roseveldt 
that  her  friend  Mr.  Buttertub  was  particularly 
in  need  of  such  an  instrument,  and,  to  oblige 
her,  he  had  procured  it  for  Mr.  Buttertub's 
approbation,  at  considerable  trouble,  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  part  with  it  for  the  phenom- 
enally low  sum  of  twenty  dollars. 

Yes,  that  was  what  a  bishop's  son  would  be 
able,  and  what  an  admirer  of  such  a  pretty 
young  lady  would  be  willing,  to  pay  anyone 
who  came  recommended  by  her.  That  would 
make  a  very  pretty  profit,  he  said  to  himself, 
for  he  had  swapped  a  second-hand  sewing 
machine  with  Miss  Griselda  Seaborn  for  old 
Captain  Seaborn's  ship  instruments,  and  the 
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telescope  which  he  had  sold  Mrs.  Roseveldt 
for  thirty  dollars.  The  other  instruments  had 
already  brought  thirty-five.  This  would  bring 
up  the  sum  total  to  eighty-five,  and  the  sew- 
ing machine — well,  Mrs.  Simpson  had  thrown 
it  in,  with  fifty  dollars,  for  the  new  one  which 
he  had  obtained  for  her.  He  had  bought  the 
new  one  from  a  sewing-machine  agent,  w^ho 
was  hard  up,  and  who  let  him  have  it  for 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  mileage  ticket  part 
way  to  New  York,  worth  ^bout  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  So  that  although  he  had  spent  a  half  a 
day  tinkering  that  sewing  machine  up,  getting 
it  in  good  running  order,  and  oiling  the  wood, 
and  had  paid  fifteen  cents  for  a  little  Japan 
varnish,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  paper 
of  needles,  still,  on  the  whole,  it  wasn't  such 
a  bad  transaction,  since  it  would  leave  him  a 
clear  profit  of  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars 
and  ten  cents.  Though  of  course  his  time, 
nearly  three  days,  and  his  talent  for  persua- 
sion, were  in  his  opinion  certainl)^  w^orth  that 
amount.  While  this  was  passing  through  his 
mind  Mr.  Johnson  w^as  by  no  means  silent. 

He  glanced  around  the  pretty  hall,  which 
was  also  used  as  sitting-room,  not  a  detail  of 
its  appointments  escaping  his  notice. 

"  Right  smart  of  a  house,"  he  said  approv- 
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ingly  ;  "that  staircase  minds  me  of  the  kind 
they  have  in  the  country-houses  in  old  Vir- 
ginia. I  was  powerful  little  when  I  left.  It 
was  in  war  times,  but  I  'members  yet  ole 
Judge  Fairfax's  house.  It  had  a  staircase 
plumb  like  that,  except  there  was  a  stand-up 
clock  on  the  landing.  You  ought  to  have  a 
stand-up  clock,  missus.  There  was  a  poem 
the  teacher  read  to  us  at  district  school  about 
a  stand-up  clock  on  the  stairs.  I've  never 
been  able  to  get  it  out  of  my  head — *  Forever, 
never,  never,  forever' — that's  what  she  'lowed 
the  clock  said  when  it  ticked.  Strange  how 
senseless  critters  do  seem  to  say  things. 
The  kyars  now,  I  never  can  hear  'em  say  any- 
thing but,  '  Destruction,  destruction,  destruc- 
tion.' Some  of  the  old  families  around  here 
do  have  those  stand-up  clocks.  I  might  see 
if  I  could  persuade  some  on  'em  to  part  with 
one,  if  you'd  like  to  have  me  look  around." 

Pray  don't  take  the  trouble,  Mr.  Johnson," 
said  Mrs.  Roseveldt.  "We  are  only  here  for 
the  summer,  and  do  not  care  to  burden  our- 
selves with  too  many  household  gods — we 
only  want  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  in 
the  simplest  way  possible.'^ 

**  Yes,  'm,  suttenly,  in  course  ;  but  'pears  to 
me,  mum,  you'd  be  a  heap  more  comfortabler 
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with  a  little  liorht-wood  fiah.  This  hall  am 
powerful  draughty,  an  we're  liable  to  have 
chilly  weather  off  and  on,  I  take  notice 
you've  got  a  nice  fiahplace,  the  young  ladies 
will  find  it  mighty  pleasant  for  roastin'  appuls, 
and  ches'nuts,  and  poppin'  corn,  evenin's." 

Yes,  we  have  thought  of  that,"  Milly 
replied,  and  we  have  provided  ourselves 
with  wood.  We  even  sent  to  New  Bedford 
for  a  barrel  of  that  drift-wood  which  burns 
with  such  beautiful  coloured  flames.  We  are 
all  ready  to  have  a  faggot  party,  the  first  cool 
evening." 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss  ;  dar's  one  thing  you've 
done  forgot." 
-What's  that?" 

"  I  don'  see  no  andirons,  miss,  an'  you  can't 
make  a  fiah  in  a  chimbly  'thout  you  riz  up 
de  conflammatory  materials." 

"  Sure  enough,"  murmured  Mrs.  Rose- 
veldt  ;  "  and  now  I  suppose  we  must  write  to 
New  York  and  order  a  wrought-iron  pair." 

"  Beg  pardon,  missus ;  but  it  do  take  a  age 
of  time  to  get  anything  down  from  New 
York  ;  and  then,  like  as  not,  it  gits  astray  on 
de  road.  Miss  Russell  she  telegraphed  for  a 
crate  of  Japanese  lanterns  for  her  fate  salt- 
petre, on  Fourth  of  July  last  summer,  and 
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they  done  got  around  just,  too  late  for 
Thanksgivin'.  'Sides,  it's  mighty  resky 
buying  things  you  aint  never  sot  eyes  on. 
Miss  Russell  for  that  same  Fourth  of  July 
ordered  fire  crackers,  an  they  sent  her  a  bar'l 
of  soda  crackers,  de  nighest  they  had  to  her 
order.  Some  people  don't  write  a  very  plain 
hand  ;  and  'pears  like  other  people  will  twis' 
the  plainest  writin'  seven  ways  for  Sunday. 
Now,  I'll  bet  that  ef  you  write  for  andirons 
they  that  foolish  at  the  shop  they  send  you 
flat  irons,  and  they  'rive  jus'  in  time  to  collect 
the  bill  when  you  a-leavin'  to  occupy  your  city 
residence  for  the  winter — and  meantime  you 
a-sufferin'  with  pneu-monia,  pneu-ralgia, 
rheumatiz,  sore  throat,  and  plumbago.  You 
ought  to  be  right  careful  of  your  ma's  health, 
miss.    She  don't  look  right  rugged." 

"  Is  there  any  shop  in  Southampton  where 
they  sell  andirons?"  Milly  asked. 

"  No,  miss,  there's  no  such  shop  in  the  - 
whole  length  and  short  of  Long  Island,  but 
now  and  then  there's  a  chance  to  pick  up  a 
beautiful  pair  of  old  brass  ones.  I  got  hold 
of  a  lovely  pair  belonged  to  old  General 
Sayre,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  ; 
brought  it  over  with  him  in  the  Mayflower^ 
and   belong   to   the   family   'way   back  to 
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Creation — they  had  so.  Miss  Sayre  cried 
tears  when  she  sold  'em  to  riie.  'Mr.  John- 
sing,'  says  she,  *'  those  andirons  belonged  to 
one  of  my  ancestors  time  of  the  flood,  and 
Noah  saved  'em  in  the  ark.  He  was  a  sinful 
man,  but  when  he  was  a-drowndin'  he  held 
up  them  andirons,  and  says  :  '  Father  Noah, 
save  em,'  says  he,  '  Solomon  '11  want  'em 
in  the  temple.'  Now,  you  laugh  at  that,  and 
mind  I  don't  say  it's  exactly  true,  but  Miss 
Sayre  she  believed  it.  I  bought  them  and- 
irons of  her  and  sold  'em  same  day  to  Mr. 
Chase,  and  thar's  only  one  other  pair  to 
match  'em,  and  them's  the  Governor  Love- 
lace andirons,  real  bell  metal,  three-quarters 
brass  and  two-quarter  copper  and  part  gold 
eagles  melted  in  with  'em.  They've  a  his- 
tory, them  andirons.  The  brass  come  from 
a  British  cannon  captured  by  a  general  of 
the  family.  The  copper  it  was  in  a  bell  the 
Jesuits  had  in  one  o'  their  mission  churches, 
and  the  gold  it  come  from  Dorothy  Love- 
lace's dowry.  She  was  weighed  when  she 
was  married,  and  her  father  giv'  the  Governor 
her  weight  in  orold  for  riddin'  him  of  her. 
Now,  that  story  about  Noah's  Ark  I  don't 
stand  to,  but  these  yere  is  facts — authori- 
cated  facts." 
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"Is  this  wonderful  pair  of  andirons  still  in 
existence  ?"  asked  Winnie.  If  so,  and  they 
are  for  sale,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  where 
the  owner  lives,  and  we  will  drive  around 
and  see  them." 

**  Land  of  Israel !  she  wouldn't  show  'em 
to  you  !  Bless  you,  no.  Ef  she  thought 
anyone  wanted  to  buy  those  andirons,  she'd 
charge  more  for  'em  than  Queen  Victoria 'd 
be  willing  to  pay.  The  only  way  is  for  me 
to  hint  that  I's  willin'  to  take  any  old  brass 
she  happen  to  have  on  our  account.  She 
bought  two  dozen  tomato  plants  o'  me  last 
spring,  that  she  ain't  done  paid  for,  an'  I 
takes  her  soap  grease  and  wood  ashes,  and 
pervides  her  with  soft  soap.  She  owes  me 
as  much  as  three  shillings  on  that  account. 
She  won't  let  me  have  her  rags,  for  she's 
saving  on  'em  for  to  have  a  rag  cyarpet 
made  ;  but  I'll  get  'em  at  last,  for  she  saves 
so  slow  there  won't  be  enough  in  her  natural 
life.  'Sides,  thar's  no  one  left  in  Long  Island 
what  weaves  rag  cyarpets." 

My  mother  does,"  said  Rose  Sharon,  who 
had  not  spoken  before  ;  leastways  she  makes 
rugs  ;  and  she  could  make  one  big  as  a  carpet 
if  she  only  had  enough  of  'em.  I  made  a  lot 
of  drawings  of  Mr.  Waite's  rugs  that  time  I 
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was  there,  and  I  gave  her  the  patterns.  She 
said  she  could  make  them  just  as  easy  if  she 
only  had  the  rags." 

You  don't  say,  honey — I  begs  pardon, 
Miss  " 

"  Sharon,"  said  Winnie.  Rose  Sharon." 
Now,  Miss  Sharon,  ef  your  ma  could  just 
see  the  rags  at  my  house,  I'm  just  nachally 
run  over  with  'em.  I  totes  'em  to  the  paper 
mill  four  times  a  year,  but  I've  often  thought 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  some  likely  young 
woman  didn't  have  the  picking  over  of  'em 
first.  There's  silk  pieces  enough  alone  to 
make  a  crazy  quilt  that  I've  picked  out 
myself ;  but,  land,  I  ain't  no  hand  at  makin' 
crazy  quilts  !  Come  over  yourself,  honey — I 
begs  pardon.  Miss  Rose  of  Sharon — and  I'll 
give  you  the  pick  of  my  whole  museum. 
That's  what  Mr.  Chase  called  it  when  he 
bought  the  Sayre  andirons.  '  Mr.  John- 
sing,'  he  says,  'you've  got  a  regular  museum.' 
I  live  right  over  beyon'  Tuckahoe.  You  take 
the  right-hand  road  at  the  corners,  foller  it 
till  it  branches,  then  take  the  left-hand  road 
for  a  mile,  then  go  right  straight  across  the 
country  to  the  railroad  track,  and  walk  up  it 
if  you're  a-walkin'  ;  if  not,  you'll  have  to  drive 
roundabouts  a  piece  further  ;   but  if  you're 
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walkin',  stick  to  the  railroad,  till  you  see  a 
roof  over  the  hill ;  that  isn't  my  house,  but 
the  next  one  beyond  is." 

''What  does  the  house  look  like?"  Winnie 
asked,  doubtful  of  finding  it  from  these 
directions. 

"It's  a  common  enough  lookin'  house,  but 
you'll  know  it  by  the  cats ;  there's  generally  a 
dozen  or  so  sunnin'  themselves  in  front.  I'll 
be  powerful  glad  to  see  you,  and  if  you'll  tell 
me.  Miss  Sharon,  where  your  ma  lives,  maybe 
I  can  get  her  the  job  of  making  Miss  Love- 
lace's cyarpet.  I  would  throw  in  enough  rags 
to  piece  it  out  by  way  of  friendship,  'n'  then 
maybe  she'd  pay  for  the  makin'  and  her  other 
account  with  me  with  them  andirons,  and  ef 
you  ladies  would  name  a  price  for  the  and- 
irons, maybe  we  could  make  it  satisfactory  all 
around." 

I  couldn't  think  of  making  an  offer  for 
the  andirons  before  I  had  seen  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Roseveldt. 

"  Then  I  don't  know  how  we're  goin'  to 
fix  it,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  sadly.  I  couldn't 
afford  to  take  the  resk  o'  such  a  'spensive 
piece  of  property  'thout  no  guarantee  of 
disposin'  of  it." 

"  If   they   are   as  valuable   as    you  say," 
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said  Winnie,  "  I  think  you  take  very  little 
risk." 

No  more  would  you ;  but,  if  you  can't 
take  my  word  for  it,  I'll  do  my  best  to  get 
Miss  Lovelace  to  let  me  bring  'em  round  on 
reprobation.  Good-evenin',  missus.  Good- 
evenin',  young  misses.  Good-evenin',  honey. 
I  beg  pardon  ;  evenin',  Miss  Rose  of  Sharon." 

After  this  Mr.  Johnson  called  frequently  ; 
bringing  all  manner  of  antiquated  and  useless 
objects,  and  retiring  with  perfect  good  nature 
when  assured  that  nothing  in  his  line  was 
wanted.  He  did  not  immediately  drive 
away  when  dismissed,  but  sauntered  around 
to  the  kitchen,  and  gossipped  with  the  cook 
and  with  Rose  Sharon.  They  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him,  for  he  never  came  without 
bringing  some  little  present ;  a  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs  for  the  cook,  or  a  roll  of  silk 
pieces  for  Rose.  He  never  brought  the 
andirons,  though  he  announced  that  he  had 
obtained  them,  and  would  bring  them  over 
the  next  time  he  came. 

Rose  Sharon  was  never  very  grateful  for 
his  presents  ;  she  was  a  very  thorny  rose  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  delighting  in  making  fun  of 
him  in  his  absence,  and  saucy  to  his  very 
face.    At  one  time,  when  he  was  ingratiating 
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himself  with  the  cook  she  mounted  the 
peddlers  cart,  and  drove  away  down  the 
road,'  lashing  the  horses  until  they  really 
seemed  to  be  running  away.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  situa- 
tion by  hearing  the  clatter  of  falling  tinware. 
He  started  after  her  in  mad  pursuit,  but 
soon  saw  the  futility  of  attempting  to  over- 
take her,  and  fell  panting  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Rose,  who  had  whipped  up  the  horses 
when  she  saw  Mr.  Johnson  running  after  her, 
turned  them  when  she  found  that  she  was  no 
longer  followed,  and  drove  by  him  to  the 
cottage,  mockingly  asking  him  as  she  passed 
if  he  would  like  a  ride. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
picked  up  his  scattered  tinware,  and  returned, 
assuring  her  as  he  drove  away  that  his  cart 
was  at  her  disposal  w^henever  she  cared  to 
take  an  airing. 

The  summer  days  drifted  on  with  no  great 
event  to  mark  them.  Life  was  interesting 
because  each  had  an  absorbing  interest.  A 
pleasant  comradeship  and  generous  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  the  one  hundred  members 
of  the  class.  They  did  not  meet  often  for 
amusement,  but  their  work  was  a  closer  tie, 
and  each  became  interested  in  the  progress 
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of  the  Others.  There  was  general  surprise 
when  Stacey  made  his  first  exhibit  on  criti- 
cism day.  Mr.  Chase  was  evidently  non- 
plussed. 

"  And  you  tell  me  you  have  never  painted 
before  this  summer,"  he  said.  "Impossible! 
It  is  a  generalised  study,  well  held  together, 
with  out-of-door  lioht — and  real  out-of-door 
light,  at  that.  I  see  you  have  considered 
three  tones  at  a  time — and  carried  the  whole 
thing  to  about  the  same  stage  of  complete- 
ness. I  am  glad  you  didn't  finish  up  the 
figure  in  the  foreground.  You  show  a  good 
deal  of  restraint  in  being  willing  to  leave  out 
the  features  and  the  fingers.  An  accom- 
plished painter  is  known  by  what  he  omits  to 
do  as  much  as  by  what  he  does.  On  the  whole 
this  is  a  very  encouraging  exhibit  for  a  begin- 
ner, I  may  say  a  very  remarkable  exhibit.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  except,  go  on  for  a 
while  as  you  have  begun — you  couldn't  do 
better." 

Everyone  held  his  breath,  it  was  so  seldom 
that  Mr.  Chase  gave  such  decided  praise.  A 
pale  young  man,  looking  in  at  the  open  door, 
staggered  away,  and  fell  full  length  on  the 
grass.  "Flopped,"  one  of  the  coachmen  said. 
Someone  dragged  him  into  the  shadow  of  the 
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Studio,  and  the  wife  of  the  artist  who 
inhabited  the  nearest  cottage  brought  some 
water  in  a  tin  pail  and  dashed  it  in  his  face. 
The  man  sat  up,  thanked  her,  and  shambled 
away.  Meantime  the  class  had  broken  up, 
and  everyone  was  congratulating  Stacey. 
He  was  crimson,  and  said  very  little ;  he 
edged  away  from  his  admirers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  hurried  out  into  the  open  air. 

"  How  queerly  he  acts,"  said  Miss  Van 
Nooden. 

''He  is  so  modest!"  said  Milly.  ''We 
have  known  him  for  }'ears,  and  we  had  no  idea 
that  he  could  paint." 

Mr.  Waite  stepped  to  the  easel  and 
examined  the  studies,  which  Stacey  had  not 
taken  away.  "  Absolutely,  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  beginner,"  he  said. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Winnie  replied ;  "  he 
has  painted  by  himself  all  summer  and  has 
only  just  worked  up  courage  to  exhibit." 

"  It  is  a  modesty  for  which  I  would  never 
have  given  him  credit."  Mr.  Waite  replied, 
and  Milly  answered,  with  flashing  eyes, 
"  Oh,  you  don't  half  know  Stacey  !  I  am  not 
one  bit  surprised.  I  always  knew  he  would 
make  us  all  proud  of  him." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Stacey,  who  had 
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lingered  outside  the  door,  sprang  from  the 
veranda  and  strode  desperately  away.  He 
met  John  Nash  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
two  men  regarded  each  other,  each  still 
excited  and  deadly  pale. 

"Well,"  said  Stacey,  "you  heard  what 
he  said.  Are  you  ready  to  claim  vour 
work?" 

"No,"  replied  the  other.  "Its  only  be- 
cause it's  you.  They  wouldn't  be  liked  so 
much  if  the  class  knew  I  did  them." 

"  ■Mr.  Chase,  at  least,  is  honest." 

"  No  matter,  play  the  game  out.  Let's  see 
what  he  thinks  of  the  other  sketches." 

"  All  right,"  said  Stacey,  but  he  knew  that 
it  was  all  wrong.  Week  after  week  he 
showed  John  Nash's  work  with  the  same 
result,  the  ever  increasing  respect  of  his  fel- 
lows and  Mr.  Chase's  kindly  interest.  He 
knew  that  the  master  regarded  him  as  one  of 
his  most  talented  pupils.  He  was  considered 
eccentric  because  he  would  not  go  out  and 
sketch  in  company  with  the  class.  He  still 
worked  with  John  Nash,  vainly  hoping  to 
learn  his  trick,  and  the  young  man  tried 
honestly  to  teach  him,  but  it  was  impossible. 
Mr.  Chase  came  upon  them  one  morning  as 
thev  were  working  side  by  side,  but  Nash 
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saw  him  approaching  and  deftly  changed  the 
canvases. 

"So  you  paint,  too?"  the  master  said  to 
Nash.  I  have  never  seen  you  with  the 
class." 

"  No,"  replied  Nash,  I  am  only  Mr.  Fitz- 
Sinimons'  man  ;  but  painting's  catching  here." 
Mr.  Chase  looked  at  the  canvas  on  which 
Stacey  had  expended  his  utmost  efforts, 
and  remarked  with  a  smile,  ''You  need  not 
be  alarmed,  my  friend,  you  will  never  catch 
the  contagion  to  any  alarming  extent.  I 
hope  that  you  are  a  better  body  servant  than 
you  are  an  art  student,  for  I  assure  you  very 
frankly  that  you  are  wasting  your  time  in 
dabbling  with  colour." 

"  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  Stacey  said 
as  they  drove  homeward,  but  when  he  called 
on  Milly  that  evening  she  was  so  enthusi- 
astic in  her  admiration  of  his  last  work,  and 
her  approbation  was  so  sweet  that  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  give  it  up. 

Love  should  be  a  great  uplifter,  rendering 
us  heroic  and  capable  of  great  things  ;  but  it 
was  dragging  Stacey  down,  until  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  be  capable  of  any  crime 
for  her  sake. 

There  was  no  out-of-doors  sketching  after 
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this  for  several  days.  An  easterly  gale 
tossed  the  white-caps  from  greater  Peconic 
Bay  into  the  North  Sea,  as  the  bay  to  the 
north  of  Shinnecock  was  called.  The  door 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cottage  was  kept 
bolted,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
close  it  had  it  once  been  opened.  They 
could  hear  the  booming  of  the  surf  on  the 
Southampton  beach.  No  one  ventured  out 
with  a  white  umbrella,  for  it  would  instantly 
have  been  carried  no  one  knew  whither. 
The  wind  rattled  the  casements,  penetrated 
the  crevices,  and  brought  a  chill  with  it  which 
was  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  alarming. 
There  was  no  furnace  in  the  Roseveldt 
cottage,  and  the  only  stove  was  in  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  door  was  left  open 
that  the  genial  heat  might  permeate,  and  the 
occupants  tried  not  to  mind  the  odours  of 
cooking  vegetables.  Even  cauliflower,  with 
warmth,  was  better  than  that  deadly  chill. 

"  If  we  could  only  have  a  cheerful  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth,"  said  Mrs.  Roseveldt.  I 
wish  Mr.  Johnson  would  come  around  with 
his  andirons  ;  I  am  ready  now  to  buy  them 
at  any  price." 

But  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  come,  and  the 
storm  increased,  with  occasional  gusts  of  rain. 
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They  tried  to  make  a  fire  without  supports 
for  the  wood,  but  found  it  impossible.  Rose 
Sharon  found  a  couple  of  bricks  across  which 
she  laid  the  sticks,  but  the  wind  drove  the 
smoke  into  the  room,  and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  wind  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  even  with  the  Lovelace 
andirons  on  duty,  but  Mrs.  Roseveldt  chose 
to  think  not.  She  wrapped  herself  in  her 
downiest  shawl,  and  kept  her  feet  on  a  hot 
water  bag.  To  add  to  Milly's  anxiety  she 
coughed  a  little,  and  said  that  this  exiling 
one's  self  from  civilisation  was  really  a 
mistake. 

Winnie  had  braved  the  storm  and  had 
sallied  over  to  the  studio,  where  the  denizens 
of  the  Art  Village  had  met  to  draw  and  paint 
from  one  of  their  own  number,  since  out-of- 
doors  sketching  was  out  of  the  question. 

Milly  had  remained  at  home  to  wait  upon 
her  mother,  but  when  matters  came  to  this 
crisis  she  made  up  her  mind.  I  shall  drive 
over  to  Tuckahoe,"  she  said,  and  see  if  Mr. 
Johnson  has  secured  those  andirons."  Mra 
Roseveldt  had  no  idea  of  the  distance  and 
she  smiled  gratefully.  Isn't  it  rather  windy 
to  drive?"  she  asked. 

No    matter,"  Milly   replied  resolutely, 
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and  Rose  Sharon  was  despatched  to  the 
stable  to  order  the  pony  and  phaeton. 

Milly  longed  to  have  Winnie  with  her  on 
this  rather  alarming  trip,  but  decided  not  to 
interrupt  her  work.  Winnie  would  return  in 
an  hour,  and  Milly  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Winnie  to  be  at  home  to  keep  Mrs.  Rose- 
veldt  cheerful,  as  the  time  of  her  own  return 
was  uncertain.  Milly  decided  to  take  Rose 
Sharon  with  her,  both  for  the  sake  of  her 
company  and  because  the  girl  was  curious  to 
see  Mr.  Johnson's  rag  palace. 

The  sturdy  pony  breasted  the  wind  bravely. 
The  girls  held  on  tightly,  but  trembled  from 
time  to  time  for  fear  their  light  vehicle  might 
be  overturned,  and  there  was  real  danger  of 
this  at  several  exposed  points.  They  strug- 
gled on,  however,  without  serious  incident 
until  they  reached  the  spot  where  Mr.  John- 
son had  advised  them,  if  on  foot,  to  take  to 
the  railroad  track.  What  were  they  to  do  if 
driving?  Milly  could  not  remember.  The 
road  on  which  they  were  branched  just  here, 
the  left-hand  division  crossing  the  track  and 
running  parallel  with  it  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  the  road  which  turned  to  the  right 
swept  over  the  hills  and  far  away  to  the 
north,  not  at  all  in  the  direction  to  be  taken 
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if  on  foot.  That  is  the  road  to  the  Peconic 
bathing  beach,  I  am  sure,"  said  Milly  ; 
"while  I  don't  know  where  this  one  leads 
which  follows  the  track — probably  to  the 
Shinnecock  railroad  station.  Certainly,  if 
the  roof  behind  the  hill  is  visible  from  the 
track,  it  will  be  equally  in  sight  on  this  left- 
hand  road.    I  mean  to  take  it." 

Rose  Sharon  said  nothing,  for  her  opinion 
had  not  been  asked.  If  she  had  expressed 
her  Indian  instinct  of  trail  finding,  she  would 
have  said,  The  longest  way  round  is  some- 
times the  shortest  way  home." 

Milly  drove  on,  the  ground  mounted  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  track,  and  soon 
not  only  the  roof  of  one  house,  but  of  sev- 
eral houses,  rose  before  them.  They  were 
scattered  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and 
straight  in  front.  Which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Johnson  ? 

Rose  Sharon  suggested  a  very  sensible 
expedient.  She  would  leave  the  phaeton  and 
go  down  on  the  track.  The  roof  visible  from 
that  point  must  be  Mr.  Johnson's.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  proved  that  they 
were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  track,  which 
was  at  this  point  sunken  in  a  trench  of  such 
nearly  perpendicular  sides  that  it  was  impos- 
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sible  to  drive  across.  Rose  proposed  that 
Milly  should  wait  while  she  ran  across  and 
secured  the  andirons. 

It  seemed  to  Milly,  sitting  there  in  the 
wind,  that  the  girl  was  gone  an  unconscionable 
time,  but  at  length  she  appeared,  running 
toward  the  phaeton  and  followed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  bore  a.  very  ordinary  pair  of  old 
brass  andirons. 

"  Are  these  the  wonderful  structures  you 
told  us  about?"  Milly  asked,  much  disgusted. 
**  One  would  hardly  think  they  contained  the 
metal  from  a  cannon,  a  church-bell,  and  the 
weight  of  a  woman  in  gold  coin." 

"  I  didn't  tole  you,  miss,  they  contained  all 
the  heft  of  these  constituencies.  There  was 
enough  lef '  over  to  make  a  brazen  bronzen 
statute." 

I  don't  know  whether  they  made  you  of 
that  metal,"  said  Rose  Sharon,  ''but  ef  they 
did,  it  just  explains  how  so  much  brass  come 
to  be  in  your  mixin'." 

Milly  looked  at  Rose  Sharon  in  surprise ;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  her  show 
a  disposition  to  be  saucy.  Mr.  Johnson 
took  it  all  good-humouredly.  He  chuckled 
as  he  tucked  the  andirons  into  the  phaeton. 
"'Taint  no  differ  about  de  price,  miss,"  he 
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said,  "  I'll  dribe  over  and  disquisition  that 
with  your  ma." 

He  pointed  out  a  shorter  way  home,  which 
would  lead  them  by  the  windmill,  and  they 
set  out ;  proceeding  slowly,  for  the  wind  had 
not  lessened  and  they  were  driving  against 
it. 

What  kind  of  a  house  has  Mr.  Johnson  ?" 
Milly  asked. 

Great  deal  nicer  than  he  deserves,"  Rose 
replied  shortly.  I  do  tell  you.  Miss  Milly,  it 
makes  me  regular  mad  to  see  the  fine  way 
these  good-for-nothing  bachelors  are  fixed 
up,  and  to  think  of  all  the  homeless  girls 
there  are  battling  for  their  daily  bread. 
Look  at  that  Mr.  Waite,  now.  What  right  has 
he  to  have  that  windmill  house  all  to  himself? 
Selfish  thing !  why  doesn't  he  get  married 
and  share  it  with  some  nice  girl  ? " 

"  Maybe  the  nice  girl  does  not  want  his 
house  or  his  heart." 

Rose  shook  her  head  incredulously.  "  It's 
their  native-born  selfishness,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  beautiful  house,  with 
rooms  on  rooms  piled  with  bales  of  rags. 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  my  mother 
would  enjoy  making  rugs  of  them.  And 
there  was  a  sunny  window  where  I  would 
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like  to  have  put  her  chair.  I  could  just 
see  her  sitting  there,  braiding  away,  and  me 
a-picking  over  the  bales  and  finding  the 
colours  she  wanted.  But  there's  nothing  in 
all  that  house  to  enjoy  the  sunny  windows 
and  the  rags  but  cats  :  tribes  and  tribes  of 
cats.  All  of  'em  with  shaggy  tails  like  hat- 
feathers.    I'd  clip  them  if  they  were  mine." 

Plumy  tails!"  exclaimed  Milly.  ''Then 
they  must  be  Persian  cats,  and  they  are 
very  valuable." 

The  pony  showed  signs  of  giving  out.  He 
had  breasted  the  wind  nobly,  but  he  was  very 
tired.  They  were  close  to  the  windmill,  and 
Milly  suggested  calling  and  letting  the  pony 
rest.  Jim  saw  them  coming,  ran  out  to  meet 
them,  and  led  the  pony  into  shelter. 

They  found  Mr.  Waite  busily  at  work  on 
his  picture  of  Lalla  Rookh.  He  had  dressed 
his  lay  figure  in  the  diaphanous  Eastern 
robes,  and  had  posed  it  on  the  divan.  It 
made  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  ideal 
figure  which  he  had  imagined,  but  at  least  it 
held  the  folds  as  he  arranged  them,  and  he 
had  used  the  sketch  which  he  had  made  of 
Rose  for  the  head.  He  greeted  her  with 
enthusiasm,  and  asked  her  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  he  might  make  a  study  of  her 
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hands.  Jim  came  in  and  watched  the  paint- 
ing with  interest.  Asoka,  too,  glided  noise- 
lessly into  the  room,  under  pretence  of  filling 
the  lamps,  but  in  reality  from  curiosity.  He 
was  so  silent  in  his  movements  that  Milly 
would  not  have  noticed  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  Rose's  uneasiness  under  his  prolonged 
stare.  Asoka  was  perched  on  the  step- 
ladder,  under  the  largest  hanging  lamp, 
slowly  polishing  its  little  red  glasses  and 
looking  down  upon  Rose  with  a  malevolent 
smile.  Mr.  Waite  noticed  him  at  last  and 
ordered  him  from  the  room.  Don't  you 
see,"  he  said,  that  you  make  my  model 
nervous?  Asoka  is  a  true  slave  of  the 
lamp,"  he  said,  "he  is  always  doing  some- 
thing to  them.  We  were  right  in  giving 
him  that  part  in  the  tableaux.  I  am  coming 
over  to  the  studio  with  him  this  evening  for 
the  rehearsal." 

"Then  Jim  can  go  home  and  dine  with  us," 
Milly  suggested,  "and  return  with  you  after 
the  rehearsal." 

Jim  was  delighted  with  this  plan  ;  he  had 
enjoyed  his  stay  at  the  windmill,  but  it  was 
not  quite  visiting  with  Milly. 

In  a  few  minutes  Asoka  glided  in  again 
and  served  them  all  to  yellow  Ceylon  tea, 
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He  left  the  door  open  behind  him  into  the 
next  room,  and  Milly  noticed,  standing  half 
hidden  behind  it,  Rose  Sharon's  father. 
He  had  an  ugly  look,  and  Milly  was  glad  that 
Rose  was  so  much  preoccupied  in  refusing 
Asoka's  tea  that  she  did  not  notice  him. 
Milly  felt  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
on  this  day  of  all  days,  the  only  one  on  which 
Rose  had  gone  near  Mr.  Waite,  Sharon 
should  have  happened  to  be  at  the  wind- 
mill. 

"  I  do  not  see,  Asoka,"  said  Mr.  Waite 
impatiently,  "  why  it  is  that  you  exercise  such 
a  disquieting  effect  on  Rose  ?  I  would  be 
much  better  pleased  if  you  would  hypnotise 
her  into  a  motionless  condition." 

I  can  do  that,  if  master  wish  it,"  Asoka 
replied. 

"  You  cannot,"  Rose  replied  rebelliously. 

I  would  not  obey  you." 

"  See  what  you  can  do,"  Mr.  Waite 
commanded. 

Asoka  advanced  and  made  some  passes 
before  Rose.  The  girl  glared  at  him  angrily. 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  said,  "  but  if 
you  come  one  step  nearer  I  will  slap  you." 

Asoka  smiled  imperturbably.  Is  her  hand 
as  you  wish,  my  master  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Exactly." 
Then  draw  it,  for  she  will  be  velly  good 
girl.    Even  she  will  not  slap  Asoka."  He 
bent  over  her,  his  face  nearly  touching  hers. 
"Slap  Asoka,"  he  said  tauntingly. 

Rose's  face  worked  convulsively,  but  her 
hands  were  perfectly  quiet,  they  might  have 
been  cast  in  bronze. 

Mr.  Waite  worked  rapidly.  "  That  will 
do,"  he  said,  I  have  finished.  It  is  too  bad 
to  subject  her  to  such  a  strain." 

Asoka  walked  backward  ;  when  at  a  safe 
distance  he  made  passes  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion from  the  first,  and  Rose  sprang  from  the 
divan  and,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  darted 
toward  the  Javanese,  who  glided  out  of  the 
room,  and  evidently  fastened  or  held  the 
door  on  the  other  side,  for,  though  Rose 
pulled  at  the  knob  frantically,  she  could  not 
open  it.  She  was  very  angry  and  insisted  on 
leaving  at  once.  Nothing  could  induce  her 
to  spend  another  minute  in  the  house  or  to 
come  there  again.  Jim  ran  out  and  brought 
the  pony  to  the  door,  and  Milly  soothed  the 
excited  girl  and  led  her  away. 

As  they  drove  back  to  the  Art  Village  Jim 
told  many  strange  stories  about  Asoka. 

"  He    certainly  is    very  queer,"  he  said. 
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**  He  can  juggle  with  knives  and  can  per- 
form other  wonderful  tricks.  He  could  have 
fixed  that  lamp  just  as  well  without  a  step 
ladder,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so/' 

**  I  don't  see  how,"  Milly  replied  ;  "he  is  so 
short,  and  it  was  hung  far  above  his  head." 

"  But  he  could  have  elonorated  himself  like 

o 

a  telescope,"  Jim  replied,  ''and  then  made 
himself  short  ao-ain.    I  have  seen  him  do  it." 

"Jim!"  Milly  exclaimed,  "you  ought  not 
to  joke  in  that  way;  it  is  too  near  lying." 

"  Honest  and  true  !"  Jim  replied.  "  There 
is  another  lamp,  or  rather  lantern,  that  hangs 
in  my  loft.  Asoka  sleeps  in  one  corner  that 
is  curtained  off.  I  guess  he  lies  there  read- 
ing and  smoking  until  late  in  the  night  The 
lantern  hangs  high  above  the  curtain  and 
lights  both  of  our  rooms.  It  kept  me  awake 
one  night,  and  I  put  a  chair  on  top  of  the 
table  and  climbed  up  and  put  it  out.  When 
I  went  to  bed  it  flamed  up  again.  I  put  it 
out  once  more,  but  before  I  did  so  looked 
down  on  Asoka's  side  of  the  curtain  and  saw 
that  he  was  in  bed.  and  either  asleep  or  pre- 
tending to  be.  The  only  furniture  on  his 
side  of  the  screen  was  the  bed  and  a  wash- 
stand.  Then  I  went  back  and  watched,  and 
in  a  minute  I  saw  Asoka's  head  and  shoul- 
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ders  coming  up  over  the  curtain.  He  grew 
taller  and  taller  until  he  reached  the  lantern, 
which  he  lighted,  and  then  sank  back  again. 
I  didn't  put  it  out  again,  for  I  was  afraid  he 
might  telescope  himself  over  my  way." 

"  He  is  a  dreadful  man  !"  Rose  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  It  is  all  imagination,"  Milly  insisted. 
"The  wonderful  tricks  which  the  Hindoo 
magicians  perform  have  been  proved  to  have 
been  assisted  by  the  imagination  of  their 
audience.  They  simply  mesmerise  you  and 
you  think  they  do  things,  but  it's  nothing  but 
illusion.  Didn't  you  read  that  story  of  the 
party  of  photographers  who  engaged  a  juggler 
to  perform  for  them  ?  They  first  set  their 
cameras  with  slow  plates,  and  pointed  them  at 
the  spot  which  the  man  would  occupy.  He 
came  in  and  tossed  a  rope  into  the  air, 
climbed  up  it,  disappeared,  and  presently 
came  down  again,  pulled  down  the  rope,  and 
wound  it  up.  On  examining  their  plates 
the  gentlemen  found  absolutely  nothing  upon 
them.  The  juggler  had  not  been  able  to 
hypnotise  the  cameras." 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage  the  andirons 
were  set,  and  a  fire  made  in  the  pleasant  hall. 
Mrs.   Roseveldt  luxuriated  in  front  of  the 
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grateful  blaze,  and  Milly  felt  rewarded  for  the 
tiresome  windy  drive. 

There  is  a  letter  for  you,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  said  at  last,  just  as  Rose  Sharon 
announced  that  dinner  was  upon  the  table. 

"It  is  from  Adelaide!"  Milly  cried  joy- 
ously. We  will  have  it  for  dessert,"  and  all 
moved  gaily  to  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  REHEARSAL  FOR  THE  TABLEAUX — 
CONFIDENCES. 

UT  Milly  could 
not  wait  for 
the  dessert. 
She  opened 
the  letter 
while  she  was 
being  served 
to  the  soup 
and  read  it 
between  her 
mouthfuls. 

Adelaide 
has  started  ! " 
she  exclaimed. 
"  She  mailed 
this  letter  just 
as  she  was 
leaving,  so 
that  it  should 
go  by  another  line,  but  they  were  both  on 
the  ocean  at  the  same  time." 
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''Then,"  said  Winnie,  ''since  the  letter  has 
arrived  she  has  probably  also  landed.  What 
was  her  ship — the  Paris?  Hand  me  the 
Tribune,  Jim,  and  let  us  see  whether  she  is 
in." 

A  glance  at  the  shipping  news  told  the 
story  : 

"  The  Paris,  due  to-day,  will  possibly  be  delayed  by 
heavy  head  winds  prevailing.  No  anxiety  felt  as  to  her 
safety." 

"Just  think!"  exclaimed  Winnie;  "she  is 
probably  near  us  now,  for  Shinnecock  Light 
is  the  first  sign  of  /\merica  that  the  incoming 
steamers  sight." 

Jim  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  "  Isn't 
there  some  way  of  landing  her  here  instead  of 
taking  her  right  by  us  to  New  York?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  dear;  but  if  she  arrives  in 
the  morning  she  will  be  down  on- the  after- 
noon train." 

"In  time  for  the  tableaux?" 

"Yes;  indeed,  we  will  drive  over  to  meet 
the  afternoon  train,  anyway,  for  she  may  for- 
get to  telegraph." 

"Couldn't  we  go  down  to  the  beach?" 
Jim  asked,  "and  see  her  steam  by?" 

"  If  we  had  any  idea  of  when  the  steamer 
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would  pass  ;  but  she  may  have  gone  by  while 
we  were  eating  dinner,  and  may  not  come 
until  early  in  the  morning." 

Haven't  you  got  a  telescope  ?  I'd  like  to 
take  one  squint  through  it,  anyway." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Milly,  willing  to  please 
the  boy,  and  she  led  the  way  to  the  King's 
Daughters'  Guest  Room.  They  swept  the 
south  shore,  but  could  not  discover  a  single 
sail  or  light,  for  the  weather  had  been  so 
stormy  that  all  the  fishing  craft  had  sought 
shelter.  There  was  not  the  finest  streak  of 
smoke  on  the  moonlit  sky,  and  the  boy 
turned  away  from  the  telescope  with  a 
sigh. 

I  know  someone  who  will  be  even  gladder 
to  see  sister  Adelaide  than  either  you  or  I, 
and  that's  Mr.  Waite." 

How  do  you  know  that,  Jim  ?" 
"  Don't  you  remember  what  you  and 
Winnie  told  me  when  I  went  to  stay  with 
Mr.  Waite  ?  Well,  it's  so,  only  more  so. 
Whenever  I  had  a  letter  come  from  sister, 
he'd  be  as  uneasy  as  an  owl.  I  knew  he 
wanted  awfully  to  ask  me  to  read  them  to 
him  ;  and  so  I  read  them  just  the  same,  and 
he  would  always  turn  his  back  to  me  so 
that  I   could   not  see  his  face,   and  would 
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pretend  not  to  be  interested.  Then  I  would 
ask  if  I  bored  him,  and  he  would  growl  out. 
'  Don't  talk,  go  on.'  Well,  in  that  first 
letter  sister  told  me  about  the  weddinor  of 
her  friend  Anorele  to  the  Vicomte  Some- 
thing-or-other.  I  don't  know  why  she  told 
me  about  it,  for  I  don't  care  anything  about 
weddings  and  vicomtes  and  such  things. 
But  Mr.  Waite  cared.  He  made  me  read  it 
all  over  again.  How  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  church  of  Saint  Philippe  du 
Roule,  on  the  Rue  de  Saint  Honore,  where 
all  the  French  aristocracy  are  christened, 
and  married,  and  funeralled.  Sister  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  carried  a  great  bouquet 
of  white  jasmine  ;  and  she  told  what  she  gave 
the  bride  for  a  wedding  present,  and  how 
fond  she  was  of  her,  and  how  she  had 
planned  this  wedding  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Waite  got  so  excited  that  he  strode  up  and 
down  the  studio,  and  kept  muttering :  '  Fool, 
fool,  fool!'  until  I  said,  'I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Waite,  but  if  you  are  talking  about  either 
Adelaide  or  me,  I  don't  think  you  are  very 
polite.'  Then  he  said,  *  No,  Jim,  I  was 
referring  to  myself.  You  see  I  used  to  think 
that  your  sister  was  going  to  marry  that 
vicomte.'    '  No,'  I  said,  *  I  could  have  told 
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you  better  than  that,'  and  then  I  remembered 
something.  *  There's  only  one  man  that 
sister  might  marry,  and  he  asked  her  once, 
too,  but  she  made  a  mistake  and  said  no  ; 
girls  are  that  foolish  sometimes,  and  so  I 
suppose  he  won't  ever  ask  her  again,  and  she 
will  have  to  be  an  old  maid,  because  it  isn't 
the  fashion  for  girls  to  propose.'  " 

''Jim,  Jim!"  exclaimed  Milly,  ''I'm  afraid 
you  said  too  much." 

*'  No,  I  didn't ;  and  if  that  had  been  all  I 
said,  it  wouldn't  have  been  enough.  He 
asked  me  what  I  meant,  and  how  I  knew  it; 
and  I  said  it  was  all  on  account  of  sister's 
graduating  dress.  Mother  got  it  out  one 
day  and  was  going  to  rip  it  up,  and  Adelaide 
wouldn't  let  her ;  for  she  said, '  I  wore  that  on 
the  happiest  and  most  miserable  day  of  my 
life,'  and  then  she  told  why.  It  was  happiest 
because  someone  had  said  he  loved  her,  and 
it  was  the  most  miserable  because  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Waite's  eyes  glowed 
like  coals.  '  Was  it  a  white  silk  dress  with 
something  thin  and  fluffy  over  it.  Chiffon 
or  tulle  or  gauze  or  something?'  "'Yes,'  I 
said,  '  and  the  reason  I  know  was  because  the 
over  stuff  was  all  crinkled  up  and  spoiled  ; 
but  mother  said  the  silk  part  was  as  good  as 
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new  and  would  do  to  wear  again ;  and  Ade- 
laide said,  '  Please  use  it  to  bury  me  in,  for 
it  would  be  nice,  down  in  the  dark,  to  feel 
that  one  might  have  been  happy  if  one  hadn't 
made  a  mistake.' 

Then  Mr.  Waite  cried  out,  *  Did  she 
say  that  ?  Then  there  is  hope  for  me 
yet ! '  and  he  was  nearly  crazy  he  was  so 
happy." 

At  this  point  Winnie  called  from  below 
that  Stacey  had  come  to  escort  them  to  the 
studio,  where  the  rehearsal  for  the  tableaux 
was  to  take  place. 

Stacey  was  in  better  spirits  to-night  than 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  that 
everyone  was  praising  him  for  John  Nash's 
work  but  because  John  Nash  himself  was  so 
happy.  It  really  almost  seemed  to  Stacey 
that  he  had  become  that  young  man's  bene- 
factor. In  spite  of  his  lack  of  education  he 
was  a  very  interesting  fellow,  and  Stacey 
found  him  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  a  certain  innate  refinement 
which  kept  him  from  presuming  on  the  inti- 
macy of  their  lives,  and  a  worshipful  admira- 
tion for  all  of  Stacey's  accomplishments.  This 
was  combined  with  a  perfect  hunger  for 
the  culture  which    Stacey  had   absorbed  so 
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thoughtlessly.  To  while  away  their  hours 
together  Stacey  had  offered  to  read  aloud 
while  John  Nash  was  sketching — he  had  dis- 
covered the  futility  of  attempting  anything 
further  in  that  direction  himself. 

Stacey  chose  for  his  readings  various  works 
on  art,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  John 
Nash  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  and  would 
sometimes  dash  his  palette  to  the  ground 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight  as  some  new 
idea  dawned  upon  his  receptive  mind. 

That  afternoon  Stacey  had  been  reading 
him  Leon  Dumont's  rhapsody  on  the  treat- 
ment of  light  by  the  Flemish  painters  : 

Light — the  soul  of  painting,  which,  modi- 
fied by  each  object  that  it  falls  upon,  plays 
from  one  to  the  other,  absorbed  by  some, 
reflected  by  others,  passing  through  the 
diaphanous,  half  penetrating  in  the  down 
of  a  peach,  or  the  froth  of  a  vessel  of  beer, 
in  the  silky  hair  of  a  spaniel  or  the  curls  of 
a  girl  ;  now  blotted  in  broad  patches,  now 
split  into  a  thousand  rays,  each  of  which  has 
its  destiny — gliding  softly  round  all  curves, 
in  the  corners  of  furniture,  in  the  wrinkles 
of  a  face  ; '  here  and  there  brightly  reflected 
on  the  eyes  or  on  metals,  or  on  the  polish  of 
marble  or  mirror,  or  changed  by  clouds,  by 
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vapour,  or  by  smoke  ;  resplendent  in  the  irid 
shades  and  reflections  of  a  velvet  or  satin, 
mingling  with  the  colour  of  every  part,  an 
echo  of  the  parts  that  are  near  it,  showing 
on  the  last  object  that  it  illuminates  the 
traces  of  all  the  modifications  it  has  passed 
through,  combined  and  mingled  as  the  old 
man's  wrinkles  show  the  traces  of  the  great 
emotions  of  his  life." 

Isn't  that  mao^nificent  !  "  Nash  had  ex- 
claimed,  **and  so  true,  too.  Just  what  you've 
often  noticed  yourself,  but  couldn't  put  it  so 
finely." 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  Stacey  had  replied. 
"  I  never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  If  I 
had,  I  could  have  described  it  just  as  well. 
Any  fellow  who  had  been  through  the  drill 
of  English  22  at  Harvard  could  write  a  mess 
of  drool  equal  to  that.  I'm  glad  you  like  it, 
and  that  our  partnership  isn't  all  a  one-sided 
thing." 

This  self-congratulatory  feeling  of  doing 
a  benefit  to  Nash  helped  to  blind  Stacey  to 
the  true  character  of  their  bargain  and  to 
reconcile  him  to  it.  It  even  seemed  to  him 
that  their  relations  were  something  like  those 
of  Milly  to  Rose  Sharon. 

Milly  settled  her  mother  before  the  pleas- 
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ant  open  fire,  tucked  her  up  with  afghans  and 
pillows,  and  leaving  Rose  to  read  aloud  to 
her,  the  four  young  people  set  out  for  the 
studio. 

In  spite  of  the  stormy  night  there  was  a 
good  attendance.  The  tableaux  of  the  Art 
Students  were  renowned  for  their  excellence, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  class  surpassed  itself, 
giving  many  living  pictures  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful in  colour  and  general  effect. 

Mr.  Chase  had  posed  a  golden-haired  little 
girl  behind  an  old  picture  frame  as  an 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  the  tableau  had  all 
the  effect  of  a  Velasquez. 

Mr.  Waite's  Aladdin  and  the  Wonder- 
ful Lamp "  was  a  gorgeous  arrangement  of 
Oriental  costumes  and  draperies.  He  himself 
took  the  part  of  the  magician  prince,  and 
Asoka  swayed  the  lamp  at  his  feet.  Stacey, 
though  raging  with  jealousy,  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  tableau  was  a  great 
success.  Mr.  Waite  regretted  that  he  was 
not  rich  in  Oriental  armour.  He  had  only  a 
dagger,  which  belonged  to  Asoka,  whereas 
he  would  have  preferred  to  have  worn  a 
scimetar. 

"  My  father  has  one,"  said  Stacey  ;  it  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  brother  officers  once, 
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when  the  fleet  was  stationed  in  an  East 
Indian  port.  It  had  belonged  to  some  Indian 
nabob,  and  the  scabbard  was  encrusted  with 
jewels  while  the  handle  was  one  great 
emerald.  Mother  has  the  scimetar  at  South- 
ampton, I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  happy  to 
lend  it." 

Mr.  Waite  was  duly  grateful,  and  promised 
to  call  for  it  the  next  day  in  person.  Asoka 
listened  with  great  interest  and,  after  the 
rehearsal  of  his  tableau  was  over,  came  to 
Stacey  and  asked  a  great  many  questions  in 
regard  to  the  scimetar.  "  We  have  a  tradi- 
tion," he  said,  ''that  long  ago  a  Hindoo  King 
ruled  in  Java,  but  he  was  driven  out  by  a 
revolt  of  the  native  princes.  He  fled,  taking 
with  him  many  of  the  crown  jewels ;  and 
among  other  things  there  disappeared  at  this 
time  the  royal  sword,  which  had  been  worn 
for  centuries  by  the  king  of  Java.  Its  handle 
was  an  emerald — the  largest  in  the  world.  I 
wish  I  could  see  your  fathers  sword.  If 
there  is  a  legend  in  Javanese  inlaid  on  the 
scabbard,  then  it  is  the  lost  sword  of  the 
Javanese  kings." 

'*  You  will  see  the  scimetar,  of  course,  if  my 
mother  lends  it  to  Mr.  Waite,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  is  the  one  referred  to  in  your  tradition. 
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The  emerald  is  a  very  respectable  fellow,  but 
I  presume  there  are  plenty  more  just  as 
large."  It  struck  Stacey  that  it  was  not  a 
politic  thing  to  excite  Asoka's  interest  in  this 
sword.  What  if  he  should  fancy  that  it  was 
the  fabled  sword  of  the  Javanese  princes,  and 
get  it  into  his  head  also  that  he  was  divinely 
appointed  to  restore  it  to  his  nation  ?  He 
regretted  his  rash  offer,  and  determined  to 
forewarn  his  mother  not  to  lend  it.  He 
looked  around  for  Mr.  Waite  ;  both  he  and 
Winnie  had  disappeared.  Other  tableaux 
were  being  rehearsed,  but  Stacey  felt  no 
interest  in  them.  He  was  just  rising  to  cross 
the  room  to  Milly  and  Jim  when  Miss  Van 
Nooden  approached  him,  all  smiles  and 
graciousness.  She  reproached  him  for  not 
responding  to  several  of  her  mother's  invita- 
tions to  various  fites  champetres  connected 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Archery  Club,  but  ex- 
cused him  in  the  same  breath  on  account  of 
his  intense  devotion  to  painting.  With  great 
volubility,  which  left  him  no  opportunity  to 
edge  in  a  single  word,  she  complimented 
him  on  his  wonderful  achievements. 

"Everyone  is  envying  you,"  she  said;  "you 
are  quite  the  favourite  of  the  season.  You 
are  not  only  the  popular  man  with  the  girls. 
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but  the  men  all  acknowledge  your  talent,  and 
you  are  certainly  Mr.  Chase's  favourite." 

Stacey  disclaimed  everything  and  tried  to 
get  away.  Miss  Van  Nooden  recognised  his 
impatience,  and  brought  her  remarks  to  the 
object  which  she  had  in  view. 

"You  are  so  immensely  clever,"  she  purred, 
"  in  catching  Mr.  Chase  s  ideas.  I  wanted  to 
ask  if  you  would  allow  me  to  watch  you 
sketch,  just  to  see  how  you  do  it.  Mr.  Chase 
advises  the  stupid  ones  to  watch  the  more 
advanced  students  at  their  work,  and  says  we 
can  learn  more  that  way  than  from  anything 
he  can  tell  us." 

Several  other  young  ladies  joined  in  this 
very  natural  request,  and  Stacey  was  obliged 
to  seem  quite  rude  in  order  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  them.  Miss  Van  Nooden  was 
much  offended  ;  there  was  a  dangerous  look 
in  her  eyes  as  she  delivered  herself  of  a 
remark  which  she  had  evidently  saved  up  as 
a  parting  shot  in  case  Stacey  should  prove 
obdurate : 

I  forgot  to  say  that  mamma  extends 
a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  continue  to 
sketch  upon  our  grounds  whenever  you  feel 
inclined  to  do  so.  And  pray  don't  confine 
yourself  to  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  rear  of 
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the  buildings.  I  am  sure  that  the  rustic  sum- 
mer-house and  the  pavilion  down  by  the  bay 
would  come  in  very  nicely." 

''Continue  to  sketch  on  your  grounds?" 
Stacey  repeated  in  a  dazed  way — *'  I  was  not 
aware  " 

**  Oh  !  you  needn't  pretend  you  don't 
know  whose  cabbages  those  were  that  you 
exhibited  last  Monday,  and  that  was  our 
laundress  s  spreading  the  linen  on  the  grass 
that  Mr.  Chase  praised  so  highly.  I  would 
have  known  her  anywhere,  even  if  the  end 
of  the  icehouse  hadn't  made  it  unmistakable. 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  more  picturesque 
models  on  the  front  verandas  and  lawns,  and 
I  hope  you  will  come.  We  will  promise  not 
to  watch  you  while  you  are  painting,  if  it 
makes  you  nervous." 

Miss  Van  Nooden's  words  were  like 
unsweetened,  iced  lime-juice.  Did  she  sus- 
pect? She  had  examined  John  Nash's 
studies  when  they  were  tacked  to  the  walls 
of  his  hayloft  studio.  Had  she  recognised 
them?  Was  this  conversation  intended  as  a 
declaration  of  war?  Was  it  not  rather  an 
insinuation  of  power  which  she  possessed  and 
would  certainly  use,  if  he  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  win  her  friendship  ?    For  Miss  Van 
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Nooden  suddenly  dropped  this  disagreeable 
subject,  and  lamented  that  he  was  seen  no 
longer  at  the  Golf  Club,  and  Stacey,  while 
he  hated  himself  for  such  crawling  servility, 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  her  at  the 
links  and  play  a  "game  with  her  on  the  next 
day.  He  knew  that  everyone,  from  Milly  to 
John  Nash,  would  be  astonished  by  such 
attention  on  his  part,  but  he  feared  Miss  Van 
Nooden  most  wholesomely,  and  felt  that  her 
silence  must  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Milly 
had  risen  with  intent  to  leave,  and  he  stepped 
into  the  little  dressing-room  in  search  of  her 
mackintosh.  As  he  found  it  he  heard  voices  on 
the  porch  outside.  It  was  sheltered  from  the 
windy  side,  and  it  was  here  that  Winnie  and 
Mr.  Waite  had  slipped  for  a  little  chat. 

*'  Jim  tells  me,"  Mr.  Waite  had  said  to 
Winnie,  that  you  expect  his  sister.  Miss 
Adelaide,  to  visit  you  ver^^  soon." 

Yes,"  Winnie  had  replied,  "  she  is  on  the 
Paris,  which  is  due  in  New  York  now  ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  arrives  she  will  come  directly 
here.  Can't  you  take  dinner  with  us  to- 
morrow? I  am  sure  Mrs.  Roseveldt  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
have  you  at  the  cottage  to  greet  Adelaide 
when  she  arrives." 
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Do  you  think  she  will  care  to  see  me  ? 
If  so,  I  will  be  at  the  station,  and  will  drive 
her  over." 

Now,  you  do  not  need  a  bit  more  of 
encouragement,"  Winnie  had  replied,  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  her  words  drifted  in  to 
Stacey.  *  He  either  fears  his  fate  too 
much' — you  know  the  proverb;  you  must 
ask  her  for  yourself,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  act  as  a  carrier  pigeon  between  you. 
You  have  waited  long  enough  ;  I  don't  know 
what  you  have  been  thinking  about  all  these 
years,  and  you  deserve  a  worse  fate  than  I 
fancy  you  will  receive  from  her  hands." 

"  I  never  dreamed  that  I  could  be  so 
blessed.    It  is  so  far  beyond  my  deserving." 

"Of  course  it  is.  We  all  wonder  at  it, 
but  it  has  been  perfectly  plain  to  us  all  the 
same." 

"Are  you  in  earnest?  I  will  propose  to 
her  to-morrow.  Winnie,  if  you  knew  how  I 
have  loved  her.  It  is  two  years  now  and 
more  since  she  graduated,  and  I  have  never 
thoup^ht  for  one  moment  that  the  time  could 
ever  come  that  I  could,  care  for  anyone 
else." 

Stacey  turned  away.  He  had  no  sus- 
picion that  they  were  speaking  of  Adelaide  ; 
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to  him  there  was  only  one  lovable  girl  in 
the  whole  wide  world,  and  that  was  Milly. 

Mr.  Waite  had  said  that  he  intended  to 
put  his  fate  to  the  touch  on  the  morrow,  and 
Winnie  had  encouraged  him  to  think  that 
her  answer  would  be  favourable.  A  wild 
determination  seized  Stacey,  so  to  guard 
Milly  on  the  next  day  that  Mr.  Waite  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  make  his  declaration. 
He  forgot  entirely  his  engagement  to  play 
golf  with  Miss  Van  Nooden,  and  strode 
toward  Milly  with  only  one  idea  in  his 
mind. 

"  Couldn't  you  find  it  ?"  Milly  asked,  as  he 
cloaked  her  and  drew  her  arm  within  his 
own.  "You  have  been  the  longest  time! 
I  wonder  where  Winnie  is,  I  ought  not  to 
go  home  without  her." 

Winnie  seems  to  be  having  a  particu- 
larly nice  time  with  Mr.  Waite  on  the 
veranda,"  Stacey  replied.  "  I  don't  think 
she  needs  you." 

"Very  well.  Come  on,  Jim,  it  is  reall}^ 
time  we  went  home."  The  wind  had 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  they  could  hardly 
struggle  against  it.  "  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  you  and  Mr.  Waite  to  drive  back 
to  the  windmill  to-night,"  Milly  said  to  Jim. 
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"  We  will  make  you  up  a  bed  on  the  lounge 
in  the  dining-room  ;  and,  Stacey,  can't  you 
take  Mr.  Waite  and  Asoka  into  your  cottage 
for  the  night  ? " 

I  will  do  anything  that  you  ask  me,  Milly  ; 
but  I  desire  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
offer  this  hospitality  from  any  love  of  Mr. 
Waite." 

Thank  you  all  the  more,  then.  Come  in, 
please,  and  wait  until  he  and  Winnie  come 
along." 

Stacey  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity 
and  developed  his  plan  for  the  next  day.  It 
was  that  they  should  all  drive  over  to  East- 
hampton.  He  would  secure  one  of  the  large 
beach-waggons,  they  would  carry  their  lunch- 
eons and  sketching  materials,  call  on  the 
artist  colony  settled  there,  and  return  in  the 
evening. 

"It  would  be  delightful,"  Milly  granted, 
''but  we  expect  Adelaide  sometime  during 
the  day,  and  I  ought  to  be  at  home  to  receive 
her.  I  may  have  a  telegram  at  any  moment 
telling  me  to  meet  her  at  the  station." 

"  Then  let  me  be  one  of  the  committee 
of  reception,"  Stacey  replied.  "  I  w^ill  hang 
around,  ready  to  be  sent  on  errands  or  to 
make  myself  generally  a  nuisance." 
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I'll  do  that,"  said  Jim.  "You  don't  know 
how  hungry  I  am  to  see  sister.  I  say,  Stacey, 
you  invited  me  to  spend  a  week  with  you 
sometime.  I'll  accept,  and  begin  with  to-mor- 
row. You  see  the  windmill  is  a  good  way  off, 
and  I  shall  be  Mad  to  be  nearer  Adelaide." 

All  right,"  Stacey  replied,  but  without 
any  great  cordiality  in  his  voice.  He  did  not 
care  to  have  so  bright  a  boy  as  Jim  domiciled 
in  his  cottao^e,  for  he  rio^htlv  felt  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  his  secret  from  Jim's  clear 
eyes. 

They  were  seated  around  the  little  fireplace 
now,  though  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  had  gone  to  her  room.  She  heard 
their  voices,  however,  and  came  downstairs. 

"  I  have  had  a  terrible  fright,"  she  said,  and 
she  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  Milly  asked,  much 
alarmed. 

**You  had  only  been  gone  a  short  time 
when  Mr.  Johnson,  the  peddler,  called.  I 
fancy  he  came  to  collect  the  money  for  his 
andirons,  though  he  disclaimed  any  such 
intention  when  I  paid  him.  He  had  observed 
a  mouse  run  across  the  kitchen  the  last  time 
he  was  here,  so  he  said,  and  he  had  brought 
us  a  cat,  a  present  for  Rose  Sharon.    He  had 
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the  animal  in  a  basket,  and  I  sent  him  to  the 
kitchen  with  Rose." 

I  don't  see  anything  so  very  alarming  in 
that,"  said  Milly. 

No,  but  wait.  They  had  scarcely  left 
the  room  when  someone  else  knocked.  I 
opened  the  door  and  Rose's  father  lunged 
in.  He  was  half  drunk  and  very  disagree- 
able. He  had  a  great  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  give  his 
daughter  a  thrashing ;  that  he  had  caught 
her  going  to  the  windmill  house  to  pose  for 
Mr.  Waite  ;  that  he  had  said  he  would  punish 
her  if  she  did  such  a  thing,  and  he  had  come 
to  keep  his  word.  I  tried  not  to  seem  fright- 
ened and  ordered  him  out  of  the  house,  but 
he  was  ugly  and  would  not  go.  To  add  to 
the  difficulty  Rose  heard  his  voice  and 
appeared.  He  made  a  dash  after  her,  and 
she  ran  back,  screaming.  Very  fortunately 
Mr.  Johnson  had  not  left,  and  he  came  in 
and  persuaded  Sharon  to  go  away.  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  if  the  ped- 
dler had  not  happened  to  be  here  ;  and  really 
I  don't  think  we  can  keep  Rose,  if  we  are  to 
be  subjected  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

Winnie  and  Mr.  Waite  came  in  as  Mrs. 
Roseveldt   was   talking,  and   the  situation 
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was  further  discussed  without  arriving  at 
any  definite  conclusion.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
assured  Mrs.  Roseveldt  that  Sharon  would 
not  return  ao^ain  that  nigrht,  and  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  accept  Mr.  Waite's  offer 
to  remain  and  keep  guard.  He  accordingly 
accepted  Stacey's  invitation,  and  returned 
with  him  to  his  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 


LL  that  night 
the  wind  howled 
and  raged. 
The  cottages 
seemed  to 
rock  like 
boats,  and 
Milly  fancied 
that  she  could 
feel  her  light 
iron  bedstead 
fairly  spring 
from  the  floor. 
It  had  been  impossible  to  open  and  shut 
doors  or  windows  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  cottages. 

The  heavy  boom  of  the  surf  on  the  beach 
was  heard  continually,  and  the  girls,  who  were 
anxious  for  their  friend  somewhere  on  that 
furious  sea,  slept  but  little. 

It  was  a  white  night,  for  there  was  nearly  a 
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full  moon,  which  struggled  bravely  with  the 
scudding  mists,  for  there  was  no  rain,  only 
continuous,  powerful  wind.  Once  Milly 
slipped  on  a  wrapper  and,  mounting  to 
Rose's  room,  turned  the  telescope  toward 
the  ocean.  As  she  swept  it  slowly  along  the 
horizon  she  thought  she  discerned  the  lights 
of  a  steamer,  but  she  could  not  be  sure. 

Rose,  at  her  side,  tossed  uneasily  and 
awoke  with  a  start. 

"Are  you  looking  at  Quaquasho's  rose- 
bush?" she  asked.  "I  dreamed  that  it  had 
blossomed." 

I  was  looking  out  to  sea,"  Milly  replied. 
"  It  is  an  awful  nioht." 

o 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  lollow  her.  *'  I 
heard  what  your  mother  said,"  she  muttered. 
**  You  can't  keep  me,  and,  if  he  gets  to  com- 
ing here,  I  don't  want  to  stay.  But  where 
can  I  o^o  ?  Will  Mr.  Waite  take  me  in  at  the 
windmill  house  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  of  asking  him,"  Milly  coun- 
selled. It's  not  long  now  until  the  end  of 
the  summer,  and  we  will  take  you  with  us 
w^hen  we  go  away,  far  from  your  father's 
power." 

The  girl  seemed  to  be  quieted,  and  with 
another  long  look  out  at  the   night  IMilly 
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returned  to  her  room.  Morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  night  before  were 
forgotten.  They  were  all  breakfasting  pleas- 
antly when  Stacey  bounded  into  the  room,  all 
excitement. 

"  A  wreck  !     a    wreck  !  "    he  exclaimed. 
There's  a  wreck  on  the  bar  of  the  South- 
ampton Beach.    Don't  you  all  want  to  go 
down  with  me  and  see  it  ? " 

"A  wreck!"  gasped  Milly.  ''Oh!  is  it, 
can  it  be  the  Paris  ?  " 

I  don't  know.  One  of  the  students  has 
just  brought  the  news.  He  is  one  of  those 
early  birds  who  always  get  up  the  day  before 
yesterday — to  get  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 
He  thought  there  would  be  some  magnificent 
surf,  and  he  went  down,  as  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light, in  order  to  get  in  a  sketch  before  break- 
fast. But  he  came  tearing  back  when  he  saw 
what  was  up,  and  now  all  the  fellows  are  run- 
ning for  the  shore,  with'  their  cameras  and 
sketch-books,  to  whack  in  something  before 
she  breaks  up.  I'm  sorry  the  ship  had  to 
wreck,  but  if  that  was  her  destiny,  I  call  it 
mighty  lucky  for  us  that  we  have  the  chance 
of  seeing  it.  It  will  be  a  magnificent 
spectacle.'* 
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Winnie  had  taken  their  cloaks  from  the 
closet  and  was  busily  tying  her  hat  on  with  a 
long  veil.  "  Run,  Rose,  and  get  me  more 
hair-pins,"  she  said,  and  my  arctics,  for  the 
beach  will  be  deluged,  and  the  sketch-book 
on  my  bureau." 

Milly  turned  upon  her  with  a  white  face. 

Don't  you  understand,  Winnie  ?  It  may  be 
the  Paris — Adelaide  may  be  drowning  ! " 
She  turned  to  leave  the  room.  "  Oh  !  where 
is  Mr.  Waite?"  she  cried;  then  she  tried  to 
steady  herself,  and  fainted. 

''Confound  Mr.  Waite,"  Stacey  muttered, 
as  he  sprang  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Lay  her  right  down  flat  on  tl've  floor,"  said 
Winnie.  ''  There,  she's  coming  to.  Bring 
her  some  water.  Rose,  don't  mind  the  sketch- 
book, but  have  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen  and 
plenty  of  hot  water;  and  Jim,  follow  us  with 
the  pony  phaeton,  and  put  in  the  foot-warmer 
and  plenty  of  rugs.  Have  you  brandy, 
Stacey  ?  There,  dear,  you  are  better  now." 
This  to  Milly,  who  was  reviving.  "  No,  don't 
think  of  coming  with  us.  Stay  with  your 
mother,  and  we  will  be  back  directly  and 
bring  you  news.  Come,  Stacey.  Where  is 
Mr.  Waite  anyhow?" 

"  He  was  off  for  the  beach  like  hot  shot 
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from  a  shovel  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news. 
He  didn't  have  the  poHteness  to  ask  me  to 
go  with  hun,  or  to  say  a  word  about  you 
girls." 

**  Then  he  thinks  it's  the  Paris  !  What  are 
you  waiting  for  ?    Hurry  !  " 

"Jim  can  go  with  you,  I'll  see  to  harnes- 
sing the  pony  and  will  join  you  by  the  road. 
Cut  right  across  the  fields,  and  you  save  one- 
third  the  distance." 

Winnie  and  Jim  had  gone,  and  Stacey 
turned  to  Milly.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  I 
don't  believe  it's  the  Paris.  Of  course,  you 
don't  want  to  be  left  here,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  you.  Get  ready  while  I  am  harnes- 
sing the  pony,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  beach." 

"O  Stacey,  will  you?  You're  a  dear," 
Milly  murmured,  and  Stacey,  swelling  with 
pride  and  devotion,  brought  the  pony  to  the 
door. 

When  they  reached  the  beach  they  found 
it  strewn  with  wreckage  and  crowded  with 
people.  The  surf  came  tumbling  in  magnifi- 
cently. It  leaped  into  the  air  fully  thirty  feet 
as  it  broke,  the  spray  dashing  higher  than  the 
tall  telegraph  poles  which  led  to  the  life-sav- 
ing station.  Stacey  had  fastened  the  pony  in 
the  shed  back  of  the  little  Episcopal  church, 
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which  looked  like  a  grounded  torpedo  boat, 
and  had  helped  Miliy  over  the  fences,  and 
across  lots  down  to  the  shore.  The  hulk  of 
the  vessel  was  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from 
shore,  but  it  was  breaking  up  rapidly,  Some- 
one coming  back  told  them  that  several 
bodies  had  been  washed  in,  and  that  they 
were  trvinor  to  resuscitate  them  at  the  life- 
saving  station.  It  was  evidently  not  the 
Pai'is,  but  a  two-masted  schooner,  and  Milly's 
first  feeling  was  one  of  thankfulness.  Then 
she  thought  that  these  lives  which  had  gone 
down  in  the  hungry  sea  were  as  precious  to 
some  loving  hearts  as  Adelaide  was  to  her, 
and  she  reproached  herself  for  her  selfishness. 

A  little  later  John  Xash  cam^  up.  He  had 
much  to  say  of  Mr.  Waite's  heroism.  He  had 
gone  first  to  the  Indian  Reser\^ation,  for  the 
Indians  are  accomplished  wreckers,  and  had 
secured  Sharon  and  several  other  Indians, 
and  had  then  hurried  to  the  beach.  Here 
they  had  helped  caxry  up  all  the  men  as  the 
sea  cast  them  on  the  shore.  The  Indians 
would  see  them  coming  on  the  crests  of  the 
waves,  and  with  ropes  tied  to  their  waists 
would  run  out  to  meet  them,  and  catch  them 
before  the  undertow  swept  them  down  and 
back. 
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"  I  saw  them  bring  in  seven  bodies,"  said 
John  Nash.  Leastways,  there  were  only- 
two  of  them  that  I  think  hadn't  the  breath 
beaten  out  of  them,  though  we  carried  them 
all  up  to  the  station,  and  the  doctors  are  at 
work  over  'em  there.  Great  Scott  !  how 
those  men  worked !  The  Indians  and  the 
station  men  and  Mr.  Waite.  He  was  as 
plucky  as  any  of  them.  I  saw  that  Indian 
Sharon  hold  the  rope,  and  Mr.  Waite  would 
wade  right  out  when  he  saw  something  black 
coming  that  looked  like  a  head.  And  then 
there'd  come  one  of  those  tremendous 
breakers,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Waite  and  the 
man  he  was  trying  to  rescue  and  the  Indian 
were  all  goners.  But  no,  there  was  Sharon 
standing  like  a  rock,  half  in  the  water,  holding 
the  rope,  and  Mr.  Waite  rolled  on  the  sand 
but  gripping  the  man  he'd  rescued." 

How  did  he  dare  trust  his  life  to 
Sharon?"  Milly  asked.  Why  that  man 
has  declared  that  he  would  kill  Mr.  Waite. 
Where  is  he  now?" 

I  don't  know,  I  lost  sight  of  them  both 
after  a  while.  Perhaps  he  went  inside  the  sta- 
tion.   He  must  be  pretty  well  tuckered  out." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  \)ci^  Paris?'' 
Stacey  asked. 
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''Yes,  I  heard  Mr.  Waite  ask  that  question 
of  one  of  the  life-saving  men,  and  he  said 
that  she  steamed  by  safely  about  three  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"  I  saw  her,"  Milly  exclaimed.  "  I  was  look- 
ing out  just  at  that  time,  and  I  saw  her  lights. 
.Isn't  Mr.  Waite  splendid,  Stacey  ?  Go,  Mr. 
Nash,  and  find  him  ;  and  we  will  take  him 
home  in  the  phaeton. 

''Only  think,  Stacey,"  she  said  as  Nash 
walked  away,  "  he  has  been  risking  his  life 
to  save  these  unknown  men,  even  after  he 
knew  that  the  Paris  was  safe  and  Adelaide 
not  in  danger." 

"  Adelaide  !  what  did  Mr.  Waite  care 
about  Adelaide  ?  "  Stacey  asked. 

"  Everything,"  Milly  replied.  "  He  has 
loved  her  for  years,  and  the  misunderstanding 
which  has  existed  between  them  has  just  been 
cleared  away." 

"  O  Milly,  and  I  thought  it  was  you  that  he 
cared  for,  and  I  have  hated  him  all  this  time 
beyond  anything  that  I  can  express." 

"  I  know  it,  Stacey,  and  it  was  so  foolish  of 
you,  when  you  might  have  known  all  the 
time  that  I  " 

"  That  you  loved  me,  Milly  ?  Say  it, 
please." 
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Milly  turned  toward  him  a  face  radiant 
with  affection.  I  " — she  began,  but  her 
expression  turned  to  one  of  fright.  They 
had  not  noticed  the  sea,  and  had  uncon- 
sciously walked  nearer  to  it ;  and  now  a  larger 
wave  than  any  of  the  others  swept  resistlessly 
in  and  broke  over  them,  sweeping  them  for  / 
the  moment  off  their  feet.  But  Milly  clung 
with  both  arms  about  Stacey's  neck,  and  when 
the  wave  retreated  he  found  himself  holding 
her  as  though  she  were  a  little  child,  with  no 
further  harm  than  a  thorough  wetting.  Milly 
dashed  the  wafer  from  her  eyes,  and  demurely 
finished  her  sentence — I  love  you,  Stacey." 
Then  all  the  people  on  that  part  of  the  beach 
came  running  to  them,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  curious,  questioning  people. 
Winnie  and  Jim  came  up  with  the  rest. 
What  is  it  ?    How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Only  my  carelessness  ;  we  were  walking 
too  near  the  water.  Let  us  take  her  to  the 
phaeton,"  said  Stacey,  and  we  will  drive 
over  to  mother's,  and  get  some  dry  clothing. 
It  is  only  a  few  steps." 

**You  would  better  walk,"  said  Winnie; 
"  you  will  be  much  less  likely  to  take  cold, 
and  I  will  bring  the  phaeton  around  and  take 
her  home."  ' 
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This  advice  was  followed.  There  was 
little  said  as  they  hastened  across  the  fields 
together.  Stacey's  heart  was  too  full  for 
utterance ;  and  they  were  both  very  serious. 

"  Stacey,"  Milly  said  at  last,  "do  you  know 
what  that  great  powerful  breaker,  rushing 
upon  us,  has  made  me  think  of.-^  'And  the 
floods  descended,  and  beat  upon  that  house, 
and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
rock.'" 

Stacey  looked  at  her  questioningly,  for 
he  did  not  quite  see  the  application  of  the 
parable. 

Stacey,  nothing  can  sweep  away  our 
love,  for  it  is  founded  on  perfect  confidence 
in  each  other." 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  met  them  at  the  door. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  son,  even  if  it 
takes  a  shipwreck  to  bring  you  to  me  ; " 
and  Stacey  realised  that  although  he  had 
seen  his  mother  frequently,  for  she  had 
driven  out  to  the  Art  \'illage  several  times 
a  week,  he  had  not  been  in  once  to  see 
her.  The  accident  was  explained,  and 
Milly  taken  to  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons'  room  to 
chancre  her  clothinor. 

Half  of  Stacey's  belongings  had  been  left 
in  his  own  old  room,  and  he  had  effected  a 
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change  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
veranda,  when  Winnie  and  Jim  drove  to  the 
door.  As  Winnie  entered  Milly  came 
down  the  staircase,  looking  like  a  pansy  in 
one  of  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons'  pretty  mauve 
dresses.  Hodgson,  the  butler,  threw  open 
the  dining-room  door,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  mistress'  gown  announced  solemnly, 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons,  luncheon  is  served." 

Everyone  laughed  at  his  mistake,  but 
Stacey   led    Milly   to   his   mother,  saying, 

She  is  not  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  yet,  but  she 
will  be  some  day,  mother,  dear." 

There  were  exclamations  and  kisses  and 
laughter,  and  all  went  merrily  in  to  luncheon. 
All  were  merry  but  Stacey,  who  preserved 
the  same  strange  seriousness.  After 
luncheon  the  girls  insisted  on  returning 
immediately  to  the  Art  Village,  and  Stacey 
promised  to  join  them  at  dinner  and  to  escort 
them  to  the  tableaux  afterward.  He  talked 
for  a  little  while  with  his  mother,  and  then 
they  went  down  to  the  beach  together.  The 
ship  had  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  beach 
was  strewn  with  the  timbers,  almost  every 
individual  plank  wrenched  from  its  fellow, 
and  the  stoutest  mast  shivered  into  three 
fragments. 
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I  wish  you  would  enquire  at  the  station," 
said  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons,  ''how  many  of  the 
sailors  were  saved,  and  what  can  be  done.  I 
want  to  contribute  something." 

Mastering  his  repugnance,  Stacey  entered 
the  room  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  He  turned  very  pale  as  their  faces 
were  uncovered,  and  he  gazed  on  their 
bronzed  features.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
hearty,  strong,  used  to  battle  with  the 
elements. 

r  reckon  this  one  was  a  passenger,"  said 
the  coast  guard  as  they  approached  the  last. 
"  He  doesn't  look  like  a  sea-faring  man — and 
he  isn't  dressed  like  one." 

Stacey  shuddered  ;  one  would  have  thought 
that  he  expected  to  recognise  the  face,  but  it 
was  that  of  a  stranger.  Have  all  the  bodies 
been  recovered  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  there  have  only  nine  come  in  yet  and 
the  two  men  who  were  rescued  say  there  were 
sixteen  on  the  boat." 

Stacey  turned  away  and  then  he  asked  : 
"There  were  some  Indians  helping  here  at 
first,  and  a  friend  of  mine.  You  don't  happen 
to  know  what  became  of  them  ?  " 

"You  mean  that  lazy  Indian,  Sharon;  well, 
now,  he  wasn't  lazy  this  morning.  Strange, 
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business  like  this  seems  to  be  all  those  fellows 
are  good  for.  He  was  round  here  begging 
for  whiskey  after  the  work  was  all  done,  and 
some  misguided  philanthropist  filled  him  up, 
and  he  set  out  for  the  reservation.  Yes,  I 
saw  your  friend,  too.  He  did  splendid  work 
for  a  while,  but  he  quit  before  the  rest  of  us. 
These  amateur  fellows  can't  hold  out  like  us 
professionals." 

Stacey  found  a  benevolent  gentleman  with 
a  subscription  paper  and  brought  him  to  his 
mother,  and  then  they  walked  home  together. 
He  should  have  been  rapturously  happy ; 
but  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  conscience 
was  torturincr  him.  He  could  not  be  at  rest 
until  convinced   that  Mr.  Waite   was  safe. 

If  that  cruel  undertow  has  sucked  him 
down  to  his  death,"  he  said  to  himself,  I  am 
his  murderer." 

He  had  hated  Mr.  Waite  enough  to  wish 
his  death.  When  the  man  he  fancied  his 
rival  had  rushed  frantically  away  that  morn- 
ing, declaring  that  he  was  going  in  search  of 
the  Indian  wreckers,  Stacey  had  thought  of 
Sharon's  enmity  and  was  minded  to  warn 
him,  and  then  some  fiendish  impulse  had 
whispered :  You  might  have  a  chance  if 
he  were  gone,  let  him  accomplish  his  own 
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fate,"  and  he  had  spoken  no  detaining 
word. 

If  Sharon  had  treacherously  let  go  the 
rope  at  a  critical  moment,  then  he,  Stacey, 
was  accountable  for  Mr.  Waite's  death. 
Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  noted  her  son's  silence. 
''How  does  art  progress?"  she  asked. 
"  They  tell  me  that  you  have  been  wonder- 
fully successful.  I  suppose,  after  you  gradu- 
ate at  Harvard,  you  will  want  to  study  in 
Paris." 

"  No,"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I  only  took  it 
up  to  please  Milly." 

"  But  now  that  you  have  pleased  her,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  drop  it  the  moment  you  have 
won  her.  Besides,  if  what  she  says  is  true, 
you  have  a  great  career  before  you.  It  is 
evidently  your  talent  which  has  caught  her 
fancy,  and  her  ambition  is  kindled  for  you  ; 
she  wants  to  see  you  a  famous  painter,  and 
she  is  right,  dear.  Don't  be  indolent — make 
the  best  of  life,  try  to  be  worthy  of  her  love." 

Stacey  groaned.  "  Don't,  mother  ;  you 
know  I   can  never  be  that." 

"Oh,  yes!  you  can.  She's  a  noble  girl, 
I  know,  but  you  have  magnificent  possi- 
bilities. You  don't  know  how  happy  I  am 
that  you  have  gained  her.    Don't  spoil  it  all 
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by  any  foolish  lovers'  quarrel.  Let  yourself 
be  guided  by  Milly — she  can't  lead  you 
wrong.  They  talk  about  mothers  being 
jealous  of  their  sons'  fiancees  and  wives.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  be  so.  And  whatever 
differences  you  have,  I  warn  you  I  shall  take 
Milly's  part.  I  will  drive  out  with  you  this 
afternoon  and  call  on  Mrs.  Roseveldt,  and 
then  I  will  write  your  father.  I  am  so  very 
happy,  Stacey." 

As  they  reached  Mrs,  Fitz  Simmons'  villa 
they  noticed  a  picturesque  figure  seated  cross- 
legged  on  the  veranda.  It  was  Asoka.  He 
rose  and  salaamed.  Stacey's  heart  stood  still, 
then  gave  a  great  glad  bound  as  the  man 
explained  that  his  master  had  sent  him  to 
borrow  the  scimitar  to  use  in  the  tableau 
that  evening. 

"  Where  is  your  master?"  Stacey  asked,  r 
"  Surely,  at  home,  at  the  house  of  the 
winds." 

Stacey  explained  his  offer  of  the  night 
before.  "  Do  you  think  the  man  is  reliable  ? " 
Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  asked. 

''Yes,  indeed.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
master,  who  trusts  him  with  everything." 

It  seemed  to  Stacey  as  if  a  mountain  had 
been  lifted  from  his  shoulders.    He  was  so 
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relieved  to  know  that  Mr.  Waite  was  alive 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  given  him 
anything  in  his  possession  to  assure  him  of 
his  friendship,  and  he  entirely  forgot  his  mis- 
givings in  regard  to  Asoka, 

He  ran  up  to  his  mother's  room  and 
brought  down  the  sword.  Asoka  looked  at 
the  great  emerald  on  the  handle,  and  eagerly 
scanned  the  scabbard.  No  good,  no  Java- 
nese,," he  said  in  a  disappointed  way. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  insisted  that  Asoka 
should  sign  a  receipt  for  the  sword,  and  with 
this  slender  guarantee  the  man  was  allowed 
to  take  the  valuable  object. 

You  must  stay  and  see  the  tableaux," 
Stacey  suggested  as  he  took  his  mother  to 
the  Art  Village,  "  and  I  will  see  you  home 
after  they  are  over.  I  have  been  very  neg- 
lectful of  late,  but  I  will  try  to  be  a  better  son 
now." 

Mrs.  Roseveldt  and  the  girls  added  their 
insistence,  and  Mrs.  Fitz  Simmons  was  readily 
persuaded  to  remain  to  dinner.  The  two 
mothers  had  much  to  talk  of,  and  Stacey 
joined  Winnie  and  Milly  as  they  sat  on  the 
veranda,  eagerly  awaiting  the  coming  of 
Adelaide. 

"  Mr.  Waite  said  he  would  bring  her  over," 
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said  Milly,  ''and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  self- 
denial  on  our  part  not  to  go  to  the  station, 
too  ;  but  we  would  not  be  so  unkind  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  the  drive  with 
her  across  the  Shinnecock  downs." 

They  had  found  a  telegram  from  Adelaide 
awaiting  their  return  from  the  beach ;  she 
would  arrive  on  the  four  o'clock  train,  and  it 
was  now  half-past. 

Various  stages  and  depot  carriages  bringing 
guests  from  New  York,  who  had  come  down 
to  see  the  tableaux,  had  driven  by,  leaving 
people  at  different  cottages  ;  but  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  either  Adelaide  or  Mr.  Waite. 
"  Perhaps  he  has  driven  around  by  the  wind- 
mill to  show  her  his  studio,"  suggested 
Milly. 

*'  He  has  had  time  enough  to  take  in 
Shinnecock  Inn  and  the  Golf  Club,"  said 
Stacey. 

Here  comes  a  carriageful,  who  are  star- 
ing at  us  with  all  their  eyes ! "  remarked 
Winnie.    "  Why,  it's  the  Van  Noodens." 

Both  Winnie  and  Milly  bowed,  and  Stacey 
lifted  his  hat ;  but  the  Van  Noodens  swept  by 
with  an  unrecognising  stare. 

"  They've  cut  us  dead,"  gasped  Winnie, 
utterly  astonished. 
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"  It  is  my  fault,"  Stacey  explained.  "  I 
had  an  engagement  to  play  golf  with  Miss 
Van  Nooden,  and  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  She  ought  to  excuse  you  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," said  Winnie  consolingly.  ''I'll 
explain  to  her  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  becoming  engaged  every  day,  and  you 
were  naturally  a  little  distrait.  I  am  sure  she 
will  think  it  a  great  joke." 

And  I  am  sure  that  she  will  take  it  in  no 
such  way,"  said  Milly.  I  saw  the  look  she 
gave  you,  Stacey,  and  it  made  my  blood 
curdle.     It  was  simply  viperous." 

Stacey  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  knew 
that,  if  Miss  Van  Nooden  chose  to  turn 
viper,  her  bite  might  be  poisonous  indeed  ! 

But  in  the  meantime,  where  was  Adelaide  ? 
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EFORE  dinner 
their  perplexity 
had  increased 
to  positive  un- 
easiness. Sta- 
cey   was  just 
setting  out  for 
e     station  to 
ake  enquiries 
when    Mr.  John- 
son drove  up  with 
his  peddlers  cart, 
and  behold  Ade- 
laide   sat  beside 
him  ! 

Exclamations, 
laughter,  and  ques- 
tions rained  upon 
her,  to  which  she  replied  with  other  questions. 

*  The  early  part  of  Adelaide's  romance  is  told  in  "  Witch 
Winnie's  Mystery." 
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''Why  didn't  you  meet  me?  I  was  sure 
you  would  come,  and  I  let  all  the  omnibuses 
and  public  carriages  drive  away.  Finally  the 
station-master  locked  the  door  and  went 
away,  and  I  was  left  stranded  on  the  plat- 
form." 

"  But  where  was  Mr.  Waite  ?  " 

Adelaide  paled  slightly  at  the  mention  of 
this  name,  but  replied,  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  Mr.  Waite  since  last  winter  in  Paris. 
Did  you  imagine  that  he  was  coming  with 
me  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  here,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  at  the  station." 

"  A  privilege  which  he  could  not  have 
esteemed  very  highly,  since  he  left  me  to  look 
after  myself ;  either  wilfully,  or  because  I  was 
not  of  enough  consequence  to  be  remem- 
•     bered."  • 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Milly,  '*he  must  have 
misunderstood  the  train.  There  is  another 
at  half-past  six.  He  will  meet  that,  and  then 
come  here  in  great  distress  because  you  have 
not  arrived." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  find  Mr. 
Johnson  ? " 

**  I  asked  the  station-master,  as  he  went 
away,  the  way  to  the  Art  Village,  and  then 
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set  out  to  walk  ;  and  that  peddler  overtook 
me  just  as  I  was  too  tired  to  take  another 
step.  I  would  not  have  minded  the  walk 
ordinarily,  but  none  of  us  slept  on  ship- 
board last  night,  and  I  have  been  running 
around  New  York  all  the  forenoon.  Father 
is  coming  down  in  a  few  days,  but  he 
had  business  which  needed  his  attention. 
Mother  met  us  at  the  steamer,  but  she  cannot 
come  with  father.  Jim,  I've  a  lot  of  presents 
for  you,  but  they  are  all  in  my  trunk,  and  that 
is  at  the  station." 

You  must  wear  one  of  my  dresses  to  the 
tableaux  to-night,"  said  Winnie.  "  Come, 
and  slip  into  it,  for  if  we  wait  dinner  for 
Mr.  Waite,  we  will  want  to  hurry  over  to 
the  studio  as  soon  as  we  have  finished  the 
dessert." 

But  though  they  waited  dinner  until  they 
lost  the  first  tableau,  Mr.  Waite  did  not 
arrive  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  inexplicable, 
neither  he  nor  Asoka  appeared  in  the  tab- 
leaux. He  was  enquired  for  anxiously. 
The  "Slave  of  the  Lamp"  was  announced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  programme,  and  at 
first  the  management  simply  stated  that  it 
had  been  exchanged  fo'-  the  last  number, 
hoping  thus  to   give    Mr.  Waite   time  to 
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appear;  but  the  performance  was  finished 
without  him,  and  no  written  explanation  of 
his  absence  was  received. 

The  tableaux,  even  without  this  one, 
which  w^as  expected  to  be  among  the  most 
brilliant,  were  very  beautiful.  Winnie 
represented  a  portrait  by  Madame  Le  Brun, 
*'  Madame  Mole  Raymond,"  or,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally known,  "  The  Laughing  Girl  with  the 
Muff." 

Milly  posed  as  one  of  Watteau's  pretty 
shepherdesses,  Stacey  as  a  cavalier  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  Miss  \'an  Nooden  was 
to  have  appeared  as  Madame  Recamier,  but 
at  the  last  moment  she  mistook  the  burnt 
cork  for  rouge,  and  dabbed  her  cheeks 
therewith,  and  the  tableau  had  to  be  given 
up.  She  would  have  gone  on  the  stage  in 
this  condition,  and  have  made  herself  a 
laughing-stock,  but  for  Milly,  who  drew  her 
lauorhinorlv  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Instead 
of  being  grateful  for  her  escape,  Miss  Van 
Nooden  visited  all  her  disappointment  upon 
innocent  Milly,  whom  she  insisted  upon 
regarding  as  the  cause  of  the  mishap. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment as  a  whole,  and  the  many  artistic  and 
amusing  scenes  represented,  the  pleasure  of 
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the  evening  was  marred,  almost  spoiled,  for 
the  three  girls  by  the  unaccountable  absence 
of  Mr.  Waite.  As  they  talked  it  over 
together  on  their  return,  Milly  was  certain 
that  he  was  ill.  He  might  well  have  injured 
himself  in  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
drowning  sailors  in  the  morning.  She 
begged  Stacey  to  go  to  the  windmill  the 
next  day  and  enquire,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so. 

An  uneasy  dread  of  some  disaster  had 
taken  the  place  of  Stacey's  former  elation  of 
feeling,  and,  long  after  everyone  else  in  the 
village  was  asleep,  he  sat  on  the  veranda  of 
his  cottage,  fanning  himself  with  his  great 
Rembrandtesque  felt  hat,  a  prey  to  troubled 
thoughts. 

Milly  and  Adelaide  slept  together,  but  not 
until  nearly  morning,  for  they  talked  and 
talked  past  the  wee,  sma'  hours "  as  long 
separated  and  loving  friends  will  do.  Winnie 
tiptoed  in,  in  her  nightgown,  ostensibly  to  tell 
them  to  go  to  sleep  or  they  would  keep  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  awake  ;  but  she  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  the  conversation  became 
triangular.  It  was  all  about  Mr.  Waite  and 
his  declaration  of  continued  affection  for 
Adelaide.     "And  now,"  said    Milly,  "all  I 
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want  to  do  is  to  bump  your  heads  together 
and  say, '  Bless  you,  my  children  ! '  And  then 
I  shall  die  happy." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't  !  "  said  Winnie,  for 
about  that  time  Stacey  will  appear,  and  I 
shall  have  some  of  the  head-bumping  and 
blessinof  business  to  do." 

Yes,  that's  right,"  said  Adelaide.  ''Sup- 
pose we  change  the  subject  and  talk  about 
Stacey." 

"  With  pleasure,"  Milly  replied  demurely. 
"You  can't  think  what  an  artist  he  has 
become.  I'll  get  him  to  show  you  his 
pictures  to-morrow.  But,  Winnie,  tell 
Adelaide  now  exactly  what  Mr.  Waite  told 
you  the  night  of  the  rehearsal." 

"  What  I  am  more  interested  in,"  Adelaide 
interrupted,  "  is  what  Winnie  told  him  about 
me.  Of  course  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  a  person  has  loved  one  devotedly  for 
years,  but  it  isn't  so  pleasant  to  have  that 
person  think  that  one  has  been  ready  to  drop 
into  his  mouth  like  a  ripe  peach  all  the 
time. 

"You  can  rest  perfectly  easy  on  that  score. 
I  left  him  in  a  wholesome  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  isn't  good  for  men  to  be  too 
sure." 
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Especially  in  the  present  instance,  when 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  myself." 

"  O  Adelaide  !  " 
Do  you  want  me  to  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  I  do7it  like  him  ?     That  would  be  the 
most  sensible  course  to  take  after  the  ardent 
way  in  which  he  has  greeted  my  arrival." 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  sure  he's  sick  !  I  am  sure 
he's  very  sick  indeed  ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
heartless  in  us  to  frolic  at  those  tableaux 
instead  of  driving  over  to  enquire.  If  you 
could  have  seen  him,  Adelaide,  performing 
those  prodigies  of  valour." 

"  Sh  !  Milly,  your  mother  will  wake  up. 
Don't  get  excited.  Everything  will  come  out 
right  in  the  morning." 

And  then  Winnie  kissed  them  both  good- 
night and  paddled,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
back  to  her  own  room,  and  Adelaide  and 
Milly  continued  to  buzz  for  an  hour  longer, 
until  Mrs.  Roseveldt  really  did  wake  and 
request  them  to  be  quiet.  Then  Milly  com- 
plained of  the  heat,  and  rose  to  open  the 
window,  and  discovered  Stacey  sitting  alone 
in  front  of  his  cottage,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  Adelaide,  and  this  formed  the  text  for  a 
new  sermon.  "  They  all  say,"  whispered 
Milly,    that  it  is  Stacey's  recently  discovered 
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talent  which  makes  me  love  him  ;  but  they 
are  quite  wrong.  That  only  makes  me  proud 
of  him,  and  being  proud  of  a  person  is  very 
different  from  loving  him.  Of  course,  now 
that  I  feel  a  sort  of  proprietorship  in  him,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  that  other  people  are  all 
praising  him  ;  but  I  would  love  him  all  the 
same  if  his  work  was  laughed  at." 

''Yes,  I  know,"  Adelaide  replied.  Mrs. 
Rollins  has  expressed  that,  or  rather  we  could 
twist  something  that  she  has  written  to  make 
it  express  what  Stacey  could  say  : 

"  Though  the  whole  world  should  bend  to  my  success 
I  think  she  could  not  love  me  any  more  ! 
And  though  the  whole  world  say  my  work  is  poor 
I  know  she  will  not  love  me  any  less." 

Milly  gave  a  little  sigh  of  absolute  content- 
ment. "  That  is  very  true,"  she  murmured, 
"  but  I  suppose  it  would  not  do  to  let  Stacey 
know  it.  What  makes  us  love  people  is  what 
they  are.  I  love  Stacey  because  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour ;  because  I  know  that  he  could 
not  possibly  tell  or  act  an  untruth,  or  do  any- 
thing mean  or  unkind  ;  because  he  is  so  un- 
selfish and  generous,  so  modest  and  retiring ; 
because  " 

"  Because,  in  short,  he  is  perfect.  Milly, 
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darling,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  happy. 
May  your  idol  never  be  shattered  ! " 

Milly  lay  asleep,  locked  in  her  friend's 
loving  arms  ;  but  the  gray  light  crept  into  the 
chamber,  and  Adelaide  did  not  close  her  eyes, 

For  heart  joyance  can  sometimes  keep 
From  slumber  like  heart  aching. 

Long  ago  she  had  known  Mr.  Waite  well, 
and  they  had  come  to  love  each  other ;  then 
a  great  cloud  of  misunderstanding  had  swept 
between,  and  for  two  years  they  had  stretched 
out  yearning  hands,  groping  for  one  another 
in  the  darkness.  And  now  it  was  all  to  be 
cleared  up,  and  these  two  years  of  doubt  and 
pain  would  be  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
She  did  not  care  greatly  what  the  reason  was 
that  he  had  not  come  to  her  before  and 
demanded  a  reconsideration.  It  had  been 
her  mistake  in  the  long  ago  ;  she  was  willing 
to  take  all  the  blame.  How  was  he  to  know 
that  her  hasty  refusal  was  a  mistake  founded 
on  another  mistake  ?  He  was  coming  now, 
and  that  was  enough.  And  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  noticed  that  it  was  morning : 

"  If  he  would  only  come  to-day,  to-day — 
Then  what  a  day  to-day  would  be  !  " 
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But  the  morning  brought  only  new  per- 
plexities and  troubles. 

They  began  with  an  unwelcome  discovery, 
when  Milly,  who  was  inclined  to  sleep  later 
than  usual,  was  awakened  by  the  cook  with 
the  announcement  that  Rose  Sharon  was  not 
to  be  found.  She  had  not  come  down  to  set 
the  table  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  cook  had 
gone  to  her  room  to  find  that  her  bed  had 
been  untouched,  and  all  her  clothing  and 
other  belongings  gone. 

Milly  hastily  dressed,  and  as  she  was  leav- 
ing her  room  a  bit  of  fluttering  paper  caught 
her  attention.  It  was  a  note  which  had  been 
thrust  under  the  door.    It  read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mis  Mtly  :  i  dont  want  you  to  think  me 
ungreatfull  but  i  dassent  stay  hear  any  longer,  father 
has  been  around  the  hous  agen  he  is  drunk  and  I  am 
scared  bloo.  so  i  am  goin  away  with  one  you  know 
who  has  been  pesterin  me  out  of  my  wits  this  long  time  i 
would  never  have  run  away,  if  he  hadn't  been  drunk  as 
ushual,  but  a  faithfull  hart  is  a  grate  tresher  and  of  two 
evils  choos  the  least    wishing  you  the  same  blessing 

Your  oblidged  servant 

Rose  Sharon. 

The  entire  family  laughed  and  puzzled 
over  it.  "  She  has  eloped,  that  is  plain 
enough,"  said  Adelaide;  "but  with  whom? 
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Who  has  been  *  pestering  her  out  of  her 
wits  ? 

"  Can  it  be  Asoka  ?  "  asked  Winnie. 

"  Rose  hated  Asoka  too  cordially  ever  to 
marry  him,"  Milly  replied. 

She  doesn't  say  that  she  is  married,"  said 
Winnie  musingly.  Mr.  Waite  was  always 
urging  her  to  pose  for  him.  Do  you  suppose 
she  has  gone  to  the  windmill  and  asked  him 
to  take  her  in  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not."  But  while  she 
denied  the  possibility,  Milly  could  not  help 
confessing  to  herself  that  this  was  possible. 

So,"  said  Adelaide,  the  plot  thickens  ! 
Mr.  Waite  was  too  much  occupied  to  meet 
me  at  the  station  or  to  take  part  in  the 
tableaux.  Perhaps  this  elopement  will  ex- 
plain his  absence." 

How  absurd  ! "  This  from  Winnie.  "Mr. 
Waiters  only  interest  in  Rose  was  an  artistic 
one.  He  wanted  her  to  sit  for  him  for  a 
charming  picture  which  he  is  painting,  and 
which  he  will  show  you." 

**  Meantime,"  said  Adelaide  practically, 
"suppose  we  set  the  table  and  attend  to  the 
other  duties  which  your  missing  maid  should 
have  performed,  for  I  confess  that  I  am  get- 
ting very  hungry." 
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After  breakfast  Jim  came  in  and  reported 
that  Stacey  had  gone  over  to  the  windmill  to 
investigate  matters. 

"  Stacey  s  got  an  awfully  bright  man,"  Jim 
continued.  He  can  paint  just  about  as  well 
as  Stacey  ;  I've  been  watching  him.  He  was 
at  it  early  this  morning  before  we  were  up. 
The  sun  shone  in  my  eyes  and  woke  me,  and 
when  I  got  up  to  fix  the  curtain  I  saw  him 
sitting  behind  your  chicken  yard,  painting. 
First  I  thought  it  was  Stacey,  and  as  I  wasn't 
very  sleepy  I  decided  to  dress  and  go  down 
and  watch  him.  But  when  I  got  there,  it 
wasn't  Stacey  at  all,  but  John  Nash.  He 
gathered  up  his  things  as  quick  as  he  saw  me 
coming,  as  though  he  had  been  caught  doing 
something  he  was  ashamed  of,  but  he  needn't 
have  been,  for  the  sketch  was  very  good. 
Stacey  went  over  to  the  windmill  house  as 
soon  as  we  had  our  coffee,  and  I  have  come 
to  see  if  I  can  help  you  get  your  trunk." 

The  walk  in  the  open  air  in  the  early  morn- 
ing did  not  quiet  Stacey's  nerves.  He  was 
overwrought  from  lack  of  sleep  and  intense 
mental  strain,  with  vague  alarm  about  Mr. 
Waite,  and  with  worrying  over  his  own  false 
position.  Miss  Van  Nooden  evidently  knew 
the  truth  and  would  expose  him.    There  was 
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nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  build  a  counter 
fire,  as  they  do  in  fighting  the  great  fires  of 
the  prairie,  and  confess  the  truth  before  her 
malice  could  wreak  its  revenge.  But  this 
was  just  what  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do.  He  kept  saying  to  himself:  *'Milly 
loves  me  because  she  thinks  I  painted  those 
studies  ;  and  I  cannot  give  up  her  love." 

If  he  could  only  have  heard  Milly's  con- 
fession of  the  night  before,  and  have  known 
why  she  loved  him,  he  w^ould  not  have  gone 
on  bartering  the  reality  for  illusion  ;  building 
his  fair  castle  of  hope  on  the  sandy  founda- 
tions of  a  lie. 

The  windmill  seemed  to  him  to  have  some- 
thing sinister  in  its  aspect  as  he  approached. 
Its  great  vans  were  outlined  darkly  against 
the  morning  sky,  but  a  wreath  of  smoke,  curl- 
ing from  the  chimney  of  the  extension  part, 
told  him  that  breakfast  was  in  preparation. 
He  was  so  eager  that  he  did  not  wait  for  his 
knock  to  be  answered,  but  entered  directly. 
As  he  pushed  the  door  open  he  was  con- 
scious that  someone  hastily  left  the  studio. 
The  door  leading  to  the  other  part  of  the 
building  banged,  and  an  overturned  chair 
gave  witness  to  the  hasty  exit  of  the  occupant 
of  the  room.    Stacey  tried  the  door  which  he 
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had  seen  closed  and  found  it  locked  ;  turn- 
ing he  saw  Asoka  peering  in  through  the 
front  door  by  which  Stacey  himself  had  just 
entered. 

"Where  is  your  master?"  asked  Stacey. 
"We  were  all  surprised  that  he  did  not  come 
to  the  tableaux,  and  thought  he  might  be  sick." 

"Yes,  he  sick — velly  sick,"  replied  Asoka; 
"  he  too  sick  to  see  you.  He  too  sick  to  see 
anybody — he  velly  busy." 

"  Well,  I  call  that  peculiar  on  his  part,  to 
say  the  least.  Mrs.  Roseveldt  expected  him 
to  dinner  last  evening,  and  he  was  to  have 
met  Miss  Armstrong  at  the  station." 

Asoka  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Velly 
solly — he  too  sick." 

"  Nonsense,  I  don't  believe  you.  Go  and 
tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"  No  use.  He  say  tell  everyone  I  too 
sick." 

Stacey  was  perplexed.  "  By  the  way,"  he 
said,  "  I'll  trouble  you  for  my  father's  sword." 

"  I  will  take  it  to  the  lady  yesterday." 

Asoka's  future  tense,  combined  with  past 
time,  was  confusing.  "Do  you  mean  you 
have  already  returned  the  sword  to  my 
mother,  or  that  you  will  do  so  ? " 

"Yes." 
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"  Oh,  you  idiot !  Have  you  already  taken 
that  sword  home  ?" 

I  have  already  taken  it  to  your  lady 
mother,  to-morrow." 

Stacey  turned  on  his  heel  angrily,  but  mas- 
tered himself  and  asked  :     What  did  you  say 
was  the  matter  with  Mr.  Waite?" 
Sick,  velly  sick." 

"  But  what  kind  of  sickness,  you  imbecile  ? 
Measles,  smallpox,  hydrophobia,  fnalaria, 
consumption,  rheumatic  gout,  whooping 
cough,  nervous  prostration,  delirium  tremens, 
leprosy,  insanity?  What?" 

Yes,  all  same  you  say."  Asoka  was 
impossible,  and  seeing^there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  from  him,  Stacey  returned  to  the 
Art  Village  and  rendered  his  very  unsatis- 
factory report. 

None  of  the  girls  were  pleased. 

"I  knew  he  was  sick,"  Milly  said,  "and  I 
am  sure  he  must  be  very  seriously  ill,  or  he 
would  have  written  us.  What  physician  is 
attending  him  ?  " 

Stacey  could  not  tell. 

"  It  is  very  mysterious,"  mused  Winnie, 
"and  not  at  all  like  Mr.  Waite.  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
insane." 
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Adelaide  stiffened  into  cold  dignity.  "  It 
is  simply  a  paltry  excuse  to  avoid  meeting 
me.  I  will  go  home,  and  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Waite  will  recover  miraculously." 

"  If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  explana- 
tion," said  Winnie,  ''and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  are  wrong,  I  still  do  not  see  why  you 
should  trouble  yourself  to  cure  him,  or  spoil 
our  pleasure  on  account  of  his  rudeness. 
You  must  stay  with  us  until  this  mystery  is 
explained,  and  then  we  will  make  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime." 

Several  days  passed,  and  there  was  no 
enlightenment.  During  the  time  Stacey  was 
much  at  the  Roseveldts'.  He  felt  that  he 
must  confess  everything  to  Milly,  and  yet  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  do  it. 
Winnie  desired  to  make  a  portrait  of  him  in 
the  cavalier  costume  which  he  had  worn  in 
the  tableaux,  and  he  stood  for  her,  the  others 
commenting  and  suggesting. 

"  You  remind  me  of  John  Inglesant,"  said 
Adelaide,  who  had  just  finished  reading  the 
book. 

''Then  John  Inglesant's  clothes  didn't  fit 
him,"  Stacey  replied.  "  I  never  felt  so 
puffed  up  in  my  life,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
proud." 
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"  How  does  Stacey  remind  you  of  John 
Inglesant?"  Milly  persisted  in  asking. 

I  will  read  you,"  Adelaide  replied,  and 
Stacey  had  the  torture  of  hearing  her  read 
aloud  descriptions  of  that .  flower  of  cavaliers 
— word  pictures  which  Milly  assured  him 
privately  seemed  to  be  taken  directly  from 
him,  but  whose  difference  it  was  agony  for 
brm  to  realise. 

"To  begin,"  said  Adelaide  as  she  opened 
the  book,  here  is  Johnnie's  personnel  as 
depicted  in  the  Vandyck  portrait  : 

*'  *  A  handsome  young  man  in  a  gorgeous 
satin  court-dress  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
whose  long  hair  and  profusion  of  lace  and 
ornament  would  probably,  in  the  work  of 
another  artist,  have  produced  an  unpleasing 
impression,  but  softened  by  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Vandyck  the  picture  possessed  a 
combination  of  splendour  and  pathos.  His 
satin  shoes  and  silk  stockings  contrasted  curi- 
ously with  the  grass  on  which  the  cavalier 
stood ! ' " 

"  A  very  good  description  of  you,  Stacey, 
just  as  you  look  now,"  said  Winnie,  putting 
her  head  critically  on  one  side  and  measur- 
ing Stacey's  nose  by  extending  a  pencil  at 
arm's  length  and  squinting  her  eyes  at  it. 
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"  You  mean  it  is  a  very  good  description  of 
my  wig  and  this  costume.  See  me  in  my 
football  togs,  and  the  picture  would  be  hardly 
recoo^nisable." 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Milly  ;  "  it  really  only 
describes  the  dress,  and  does  not  say  what 
John  Inglesant  himself  looked  like." 

Wait  a  moment,"  Adelaide  insisted.  I 
was  coming  to  that,  but  you  all  interrupt  me. 
What  do  you  say  to  this? 

*  The  face  expressed  great  strength  and 
resolve,  combined  strangely  with  a  slightly 
wild  and  abstracted  look,  indicating  either 
religious  enthusiasm  or  perhaps  unsettlement 
of  the  reason  within  '  ?  " 

"  Excellent,  excellent !  "  exclaimed  Winnie, 
but  her  voice  was  muffled  from  holding  two 
paintbrushes  crosswise  between  her  teeth. 
"  I've  noticed  that  wild,  abstracted  look  ;  but 
I  always  supposed  that  it  was  the  stony  stare 
of  inspiration.  I  am  glad  to  know  to  what  to 
attribute  it.  Which  is  it,  Stacey,  religion  or 
lunacy  ?" 

The  latter,  certainl}^"  Stacey  replied, 
but  Milly  demanded  that  there  should  be  no 
more  comments  and  that  Adelaide  should 
read  them  the  entire  story.  Some  way  they 
persisted  in  identifying  Stacey  with  the  hero 
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all  the  way  through,  and  at  times  Stacey  could 
not  help  recognising  in  the  true-hearted 
cavalier  the  man  he  might  have  been.  The 
appeal  of  Serenus  de  Cressy  came  to  him  as 
a  personal  demand  : 

*  You  are  like  the  voungr  man  who  came  to 
Jesus  and  whom  Jesus  loved,  for  you  have 
great  possessions.  You  have  been  taught  all 
that  men  desire  to  know,  and  are  accom- 
plished in  all  that  makes  life  delightful.  You 
have  culled  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  know 
good  and  evil.  You  stand  as  a  god,  free  to 
choose.' " 

The  tears  came  into  Stacey's  eyes,  for  he 
was  touched  by  the  appeal,  but  he  knew  that 
he  had  deliberately  chosen  evil.  Was  it  too 
late  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  ?  He  had 
gone  wrong  because  of  his  love  for  INIilly,  but 
Inglesant's  love  had  made  him  nobler.  The 
story  said  of  him  :  His  love  for  Mar}^ 
Collet,  associated  as  it  was  with  all  the  teach- 
ing of  these  quiet  holy  days,  made  the  life  of 
devotion  more  delio^htful  than  can  be  told. 
As  he  knelt  in  church,  and  looked  up  into 
Mary's  face,  he  often  felt  that  he  had  found 
the  Beatific  Vision  and  need  seek  no  more  ; 
so  closely  was  her  beauty  connected  with  all 
that  was  pure  and  holy  in  his  heart.    In  those 
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happy  days  all  pride  and  trouble  seemed  to 
have  left  him,  and  he  felt  free  in  heart  from 
all  self-will  and  sin." 

Stacey,  on  the  contrary,  felt  convinced  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  was  never  so  miser- 
able in  all  his  life  ;  and  yet  he  b^d  not  the 
strength  of  will  necessary  to  break  away  from 
it  all. 

And  Adelaide,  though  she  kept  a  calm 
exterior,  was  unhappy  too.  To  have  a  great 
and  unexpected  joy  suddenly  offered  her,  and 
then  snatched  away  again,  was  almost  beyond 
endurance.  She  read  on  mechanically,  but 
often  the  abstracted  look  which  all  had 
recognised  in  Stacey  would  come  into  her 
eyes,  too  ;  and  in  sympathy  for  her  suffering 
even  Milly,  who  deemed  herself  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world,  could  not  enjoy  her  own 
brief  dream  of  happiness. 

Milly  had  tried  to  break  the  deadlock  of 
mystery.  She  had  written  Mr.  Waite,  ex- 
pressing their  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  health, 
and  had  herself  driven  out  to  the  windmill 
house,  and  delivered  the  letter  into  Asoka's 
hands,  on  which  occasion  the  following 
dialogue  had  taken  place  between  them : 

''Is  Mr.  Waite  better?" 

"  Yes,  velly  better." 
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"  Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

No,  can  see  nobody." 
"  Is  he  well  enough  to  read  a  letter?  " 
''Yes." 

"  Then  take  this  to  him,  and  I  will  wait 
here  in  my  phaeton  for  you  to  bring  me  a 
reply." 

Asoka  disappeared,  and  Milly  waited, 
Milly  continued  to  wait,  but  Asoka  did  not 
return.  At  last  indignation  triumphed  over 
every  other  feeling,  and  Milly  drove  away. 
She  did  not  tell  her  family  of  this  adventure, 
for  she  knew  that  it  would  only  bring  down 
their  scorn  upon  Mr.  Waite,  and  upon  herself 
for  so  weakly  making  any  further  overtures 
toward  clearing  away  the  misunderstanding. 
Even  Winnie  was  cross,  for  they  seemed  to 
be  under  the  spell  of  some  malign  enchanter, 
for  which  even  her  witcheries  could  find  no 
counter  charm. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


QUAQUASHO'S  ROSEBUSH  BLOSSOMS. 

O  great  was  Win- 
nie's  uneasi- 
ness, too,  in 
regard  to  Rose 
that,  on  the 
fourth  day  after 
the  tableaux,  she 
asked  Stacey  to 
accompany  her 
to  the  Indian 
Reservation  to 
rriake  enquiries 
about  the  miss- 
ing girl.  They 
had  not  done  so 
before  because  they  felt  sure  that,  wherever 
she  might  be,  her  father  was  not  in  her  secret, 
and  Stacey  now  asked  :  "  Will  not  her  father 
immediately  imagine  that  she  is  posing  for 
Mr.  Waite,  and  go  over  there  and  do  mis- 
chief?" 
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There  is  sound  sense  in  what  you  say," 
Winnie  confessed.  "  We  will  not  give  him 
any  news,  but  will  try  to  see  Mrs.  Sharon  and 
ascertain  whether  she  knows  anything  of  her 
dauohter's  whereabouts." 

Stacey  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  this 
plan.  He  could  hardly  tell  why.  It  might 
lead  to  a  discovery  in  regard  to  Mr.  Waite, 
and  though  he  dreaded  this,  he  told  himself 
that  anything  was  better  than  this  torturing 
uncertainty — an  uncertainty  which  had  for 
him  more  elements  of  dismay  than  for  the 
others. 

As  they  approached  the  Sharons'  house, 
they  were  struck  by  its  deserted  aspect. 
There  were  no  fowls  stalking  about,  no 
ragged  clothing  displayed  upon  the  lines,  no 
barking  of  dogs,  or  smoke-wreath  curling 
from  the  chimney.  There  never  had  been 
any  curtains  in  the  windows,  but  now  the 
very  rags  were  gone  from  the  broken  panes. 
No  one  answered  their  knock,  and  peering  in 
at  the  windows,  they  saw  that  the  house  was 
absolutely  vacant.  All  furniture  had  been 
removed,  the  place  was  as  bare  as  a  gipsy's 
deserted  camp.  They  walked  around  to  the 
shed  door,  which  they  found  open,  and, 
entering,  found  the  same  desolation  in  every 
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room  of  the  abandoned  house.  Stripped  of 
its  furnishings  the  house  showed  its  dilapida- 
tion plainly,  and  they  wondered  how  it  had 
been  possible  for  human  beings  to  live  there. 
They  could  see  the  sky  through  several 
holes  in  the  roof.  There  were  more  open- 
ings than  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  the 
floor  was  so  decayed  that  in  some  places  it 
broke  under  their  feet.  There  was  nothing 
cheerful  about  the  place  but  the  flowers, 
which  still  blossomed  around  the  old  ruin. 

"  As  the  Sharon  family  have  removed,  per- 
haps Rose  has  gone  away  with  them,"  Stacey 
suggested. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever  return  to 
her  family,"  Winnie  replied.  Let  us  enquire 
of  the  neio^hbours." 

No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
them,  or  if  they  did  they  were  unwilling  to 
tell.  It  seemed  to  Stacey  that  the  latter  was 
more  likely  to  be  the  case.  Had  Sharon 
committed  some  crime  and  run  away  from 
justice?  It  looked  like  it,  and  he  felt  his 
flesh  creep  as  he  thought  again  of  what 
might  have  happened  in  that  terrible  surf,  the 
day  of  the  shipwreck. 

"Winnie,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  think  I 
will  go  out  to  the  windmill  house  from  here, 
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if  you  will  excuse  me  from  taking  you 
home." 

You  look  alarmed  ! "  Winnie  exclaimed. 
"  Do  you  think  the  Sharons'  disappearance 
has  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Waite's  illness?" 

"  I  only  hope  that  illness  is  the  worst  that 
I  shall  find,"  Stacey  found  himself  saying 
quite  mechanically. 

I  don't  understand  you,  Stacey,  but  I  am 
going  with  you." 

I  don't  think  you  ought  to  go,  for  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  find — but  do  as  you  like." 

"You  know  Milly  asked  Dr.  Oldstyle  to 
call  at  the  windmill  house,  and  find  out  the 
state  of  Mr.  Waite's  health.  He  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  very  unprofessional  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part,  and  declined  to  do  so. 
As  he  had  not  been  summoned,  he  explained, 
he  might  be  trespassing  on  the  ground  of 
some  brother  physician.  Then  Milly  told 
Mr.  Chase,  and  he  tried  to  call  yesterday,  but 
told  me  this  morning  that  no  one  came  to  the 
door  when  he  rang,  and  he  fancied  that  Mr. 
Waite  had  gone  away,  but  did  not  quite  feel 
like  breaking  in  to  ascertain." 

"  I  shall  do  so,"  said  Stacey  determinedly. 

I  have  no  scruples  on  that  score." 

On    reaching   the    house,  they    found  it 
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locked,  as  Mr.  Chase  had  reported.  After 
repeated  knocking  and  ringing  Stacey  effected 
an  entrance  through  one  of  the  windows, 
Wimnie  waiting  outside,  He  visited  the 
studio  first,  and  noticed  that  his  footsteps 
left  tracks  on  the  dust  upon  the  floor.  The 
driveway  to  Shinnecock  Inn  was  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  house,  but  it  must  have 
taken  several  days  to  have  spread  such  a 
deposit  of  dust.  Evidently  no  one  had  been 
in  the  room  for  that  length  of  time,  for  there 
were  no  other  footprints.  A  glance  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  studio  furnishings  had 
been  left  exactly  as  they  were  on  the  day 
when  Stacey  had  visited  the  room.  Mr. 
Waite  had  therefore  not  removed  definitely 
from  the  house.  Stacey  hesitated  as  he 
opened  the  door  to  explore  the  other  part  of 
the  house.  What  if  the  Sharons  or  other 
ill-disposed  persons  had  established  them- 
selves here — would  they  not  resent  his  intru- 
sion ?  "  Asoka ! "  he  called,  "  Asoka  !  "  But 
there  was  no  answer.  He  looked  about  for 
some  weapon  with  which  to  protect  himself, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  his  visit  thouoht 
of  his  father's  sword.  So  many  other  more 
important  considerations  had  occupied  his 
mind  that  he  had  foro^otten  it.    Here  was 
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another  circumstance  which  gave  him  a  right 
to  search  the  house,  and  he  proceeded  to  do 
so,  without  finding  either  Mr.  Waite,  Asoka, 
or  the  sword.  The  house,  though  furnished 
as  it  had  been  during  Mr.  Waite's  occupancy, 
was  as  deserted  as  the  Sharon  house  from 
which  they  had  just  come.  Having  assured 
himself  that  there  was  no  one  concealed  in 
any  part  of  it  he  opened  one  of  the  doors, 
which  he  found  bolted  on  the  inside,  and 
admitted  Winnie,  and  together  they  made  a 
careful  examination  of  everything,  striving  to 
find  some  clue  to  the  mystery. 

Mr.  Waite's  bedroom  was  in  order.  There 
were  no  signs  of  recent  illness  ;  not  a  phial  of 
medicine  or  other  indication  of  the  sickness 
which  Asoka  had  reported.  On  the  contrary 
there  were  certain  signs  that  seemed  to  tell 
that  when  Mr.  Waite  last  occupied  it  he  had 
been  in  his  usual  health.  There  was  a  half- 
burned  cigar  on  the  mantel,  writing  materials 
spread  on  the  table,  letters  torn  in  small  pieces 
and  half  burned  on  the  hearth,  but  everything 
covered  with  the  same  dust.  Stacey  opened 
a  closet  door  and  examined  the  clothing. 

"  As  I  thought,"  he  said  ;  the  suit  which 
he  wore  when  he  left  my  cottage  for  the 
beach  is  not  here.    I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
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returned  to  this  house  after  that  morning. 
Asoka's  story  that  he  was  here  sick  was  a 
He." 

"  If  he  was  drowned  in  the  surf,"  said 
Winnie,  "  why  did  Asoka  return  here  ?  " 

**  Asoka  may  have  beheved  him  to  be  aHve 
and  have  waited  for  his  return  ;  and  when  he 
did  not  come  he  probably  feared  that  he 
might  be  held  responsible  for  his  death,  and 
has  run  away.  He  has  apparently  taken 
nothing  of  his  master's.  There  is  a  diamond 
pin  on  that  cushion  ;  here  is  his  dress-suit, 
and  there  are  all  his  Oriental  draperies  and 
costumes,  which  could  have  been  easily 
carried  away.  I  wish  I  could  find  my  father's 
sword  as  well.  Asoka  may  have  taken  that. 
What  is  very  plain  is  that  Mr.  W aite's  rooms 
have  not  been  occupied  for  several  days  and 
nothing  has  been  remov^ed.  When  he  went 
away  he  intended  to  return  soon.  Asoka's 
little  loft,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  cleared 
out.  Nothing  belonging  to  him  remains. 
He  left  for  good." 

"  I  believe  some  dreadful  crime  has  been 
committed,"  said  Winnie,  "and  that  we  ought 
at  once  to  report  this  to  the  police.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  since  Asoka  was  here.  He 
ought  to  be  found  and  arrested." 
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"  Certainly,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  com- 
mitted the  "    Stacey  could  not  yet  bring 

himself  to  say  murder — he  was  too  nearly  an 
accomplice.  The  only  motive  that  Asoka 
could  have  had  was  to  steal,  and  he  has  taken 
nothing  ;  while  Sharon  may  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Waite  carried  off  his  daughter. 
Now,  where  is  that  girl  ?  If  we  could  find  her, 
she  might  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery." 

One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Winnie:  "she 
has  not  gone  with  her  father  or  with  Asoka 
or  with  Mr.  Waite.  It  is  all  very  un- 
accountable." 

I  wish  it  did  not  seem  so  very  plain 
to  me,"  said  Stacey.  I  think  we  would 
better  go  home  now,  and  then  I  will  drive 
over  to  Mr.  Chase  and  ask  his  advice  as  to 
how  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities." 

They  were  weary  and  discouraged  when 
they  reached  the  Art  Village.  Worse  than 
this,  Stacey  was  oppressed  by  a  great  fear, 
which  had  gradually  taken  shape  and  stood 
out  with  fearful  distinctness.  Sharon  in  his 
drunken  fury  had  killed  Mr.  Waite,  and  he, 
Stacey,  was  partly  responsible  for  his  death. 
He  entered  the  Roseveldt  cottage  to  find 
no  one  on  the  first  floor. 
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Winnie  laughed  hysterically.  Is  this 
another  case  of  mysterious  disappearance  ?  " 
she  asked.  ''Are  all  the  houses  in  this  re- 
gion empty  and  deserted?" 

I   hear  voices  upstairs,"  Stacey  replied. 

Perhaps  you  would  do  well  to  investigate  this 
time  while  I  take  my  turn  at  waiting  below." 

As  he  spoke  Milly  came  flying  down  the 
staircase,  her  eyes  wide  with  excitement.  "  O 
Winnie,  Stacey!"  she  cried,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  both  !  You  staid  so  long  we  were 
anxious,  and  we  were  looking  for  you  over  to- 
ward the  reservation  with  the  telescope  ;  and, 
if  it  is  not  you  that  is  killed,  who,  who  is  it  ?" 

"What  is  the  matter?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost?"  Winnie  asked. 

"  No,  but  go  up  and  look — Quaquasho's 
rosebush  has  blossomed  ! " 

They  hurried  up  to  the  King's  Daughters' 
Guest  Room,  and  looked  through  the  power- 
ful glass.  It  was  true — from  that  ghastly 
leafless  tree,  nailed  to  the  gable  of  the 
Indian's  house,  fluttered  a  dark  grewsome 
object.  It  could  not  be  a  crow's  nest  or  any 
chance  rubbish  that  had  blown  there  by  the 
wind :  the  excellent  lens  brought  it  out  with 
startling  distinctness.  It  could  be  nothing 
but  a  human  scalp. 
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"  Why  did  we  not  look  up  when  we  were  at 
the  house  this  morning?"  Winnie  gasped. 

I  don't  know,"  Stacey  replied,  '*  We 
looked  everywhere  but  there." 

"You  were  there  this  morning?"  asked 
Adelaide. 

"  Yes,  the  place  is  deserted  ;  the  Indians 
have  run  away,"  Stacey  replied. 

And  we  went  to  the  windmill  house," 
added  Winnie,  and  it  is  deserted,  too. 
What  is  more,  all  this  time  that  Asoka  has 
declared  his  master  sick  Mr.  Waite  has  not 
been  there  at  all.  He  has  not  been  there 
since  the  night  of  the  shipwreck." 

Adelaide  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  great  uncomprehending  eyes,  in  which 
horror  was  gradually  dawning. 

"You  think  that  those  Indians  have  killed 
Mr.  Waite  ?  "  she  asked. 

There  was  confirmation  in  the  perfect 
silence. 

"  But  if  so,  why  should  they  publish  the 
fact  as  though  glorying  in  it?" 

Again  there  was  no  answer. 

"Unless,"  she  went  on,  "unless  it  was  in 
revenge  for  some  great  injury,  like  the  death 
of  one  of  their  relatives?" 

"Adelaide,  dear  Adelaide,"  Winnie  pleaded. 
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*'do  not  talk  so  wildly.  Mr.  Waite  could  not 
injure  anyone.  We  do  not  even  know  that 
he  is  dead.  Your  father  is  coming  on  the 
afternoon  train ;  come,  we  will  go  to  the 
station  to  meet  him.  He  will  know  what 
ought  to  be  done.  He  will  telegraph  for  a 
detective."  But  Adelaide  stared  straight 
before  her.  There  are  some  crimes  which 
it  is  better  to  leave  undetected,"  she  said 
hoarsely,  and  Winnie  beckoned  to  Stacey, 
and  they  both  stole  quietly  out  of  the 
room. 

Let  us  leave  her  to  Milly,"  Winnie  said. 

I  will  meet  her  father ;  and  you,  Stacey, 
take  your  phaeton  and  go  and  report  this  to 
the  authorities  at  Southampton.  See,  too, 
whether  Asoka  returned  your  father's  sword 
to  your  mother.  If  he  took  that  with  him, 
and  yet  stole  nothing  of  Mr.  Waite's,  it  may 
have  been  because  he  suspected  that  his 
master  had  met  with  foul  play,  and  was  either 
superstitious  about  taking  the  goods  of  a 
dead  man,  or  afraid  that,  if  they  were  found 
upon  him,  he  might  be  thought  to  have  been 
concerned  in  his  murder." 

Stacey  strode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
stable,  and  a  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  settled  down  upon 
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the  usually  resolute  Winnie.    What  should 

she  do  next  ?    What  could  be  done  ?  n 

It  is  always  the  darkest  just  before  day," 
and  just  as  they  were  all  plunged  in  this 
terrible  anguish,  an  incident  occurred  which 
caused  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  While 
Winnie  stood  at  the  door  watching  Stacey's 
retreating  figure,  she  noticed  Mr.  Johnsons 
well-known  cart  lumbering  over  the  rolling 
downs ;  now  appearing  on  the  crests,  and  dis- 
appearing again  like  a  ship  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea. 

It  did  not  seem  likely  that  this  uncouth 
vehicle  was  about  to  bring  them  any  comfort, 
but  Winnie  continued  to  look  idly  until  it 
drew  up  at  the  door,  when  she  uttered  a 
shriek' of  delight,  for  there,  perched  on  the 
driver's  seat  beside  Mr.  Johnson,  was  the 
lost  Rose  Sharon. 

She  was  Rose  Sharon  no  longer,  for  as 
Winnie  rushed  to  her  to  deluge  her  with 
questions,  Mr.  Johnson .  raised  his  hat  and 
presented  her,  in  a  phrase  which  he  had 
rehearsed  all  along  the  road  : 

Allow  me,  missus,  to  do  you  the  honor 
to  introduce  to  you  my  wife,  Mrs.  John- 
sing." 

Rose  giggled,  playfully  slapped  her  spouse, 
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and,  disdaining  his  assistance,  sprang  doAvn 
over  the  wheel. 

You  don't  mean  to  say,"  Winnie  ex- 
claimed, "  that  you  eloped  with  Mr.  Johnson  ?" 

Rose  looked  very  pretty  in  her  new  bridal 
finery,  and  she  nodded  complacently  ;  looking 
over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  she  had  disar- 
ranged her  sash. 

"Go  right  upstairs  and  tell  Milly/'  Winnie 
exclaimed.  ''You  can't  tell  how  anxious  we 
have  been  about  you — well,  of  all  things  !  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  this." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  ma'am,  that  you  are  clear 
beat  out,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "  It  is  the 
beatingest  thing  that  I  should  get  married  at 
all ;  and  more  so  that  I  should  have  married 
an  Injun  ;  and  more  so  that  I,  a  member  of 
the  church,  should  have  'loped  ;  but  when  a 
woman  get's  sot  in  an  idea  thar's  no  resistin' 
her  ;  and  Rosy  she  jus'  marked  me  for  her 
own  the  minute  she  set  eyes  on  me." 

Half  of  this  speech  was  lost,  for  Winnie 
had  left  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  doorstep,  had 
outstripped  Rose,  and  burst  into  Milly's  room, 
announcinor  the  news  before  her. 

"You  see.  Miss  Milly,"  Rose  explained,  "I 
knew  I  never  would  be  safe  from  my  father 
until    I  got  married,  and  mother  wouldn't 
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have  a  comfortable  minute  while  she  had  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  it  was  the  rags,  Miss 
Milly,  that  really  did  it." 

"The  rags!  what  do  you  mean?" 
I  thought  what  a  lovely  time  mother 
would  have  sitting  in  that  sunny  window, 
braiding  rags — with  a  whole  warehouse  of 
rags  to  draw  from  and  more  coming.  It  was 
most  like  what  you  told  me  about  heaven, 
joys  that  never  cease  a-going  on  forever  and 
ever — and  so — well,  .mother  is  a-sitting  there. 
She's  made  two  rugs  already,  and  I've 
brought  you  one  as  a  present." 

But,  Rose,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Roseveldt, 
"a  daughter  should  not  sacrifice  herself  for 
the  sake  of  her  mother's  comfort;  and  you 
had  no  right  to  marry  Mr.  Johnson  unless 
you  really  loved  him." 

Rose  tossed  her  head  saucily,  then  looked 
down  demurely,  and  smiled.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  and  Rose  was  evidently 
happy. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that  she  was 
safe,  and  that  her  disappearance  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Waite's  ;  but  their  fears  for 
him  were  still  unallayed.  She  was  evidently 
much  surprised  when  they  told  her  how 
strangely  he  had    vanished,  but  expressed 
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satisfaction  on  hearing  that  Asoka  had  also 
disappeared. 

"  And  your  father,"  Winnie  asked  ;  "  have 
you  any  idea  where  he  is  ? " 

"  Father  staid  at  our  old  home  until  he 
was  sure  that  mother  was  not  coming  back, 
and  then  he  shipped  on  a  coasting  schooner." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"  Mother  left  Cawbut  at  home  to  spy  on 
him.  When  father  had  gone  for  good  Caw- 
but came  over  to  live  with  us,  and  Mr.  John- 
son drove  over  and  brought  the  furniture 
away  in  his  cart.'* 

Then  Cawbut  was  with  your  father  until 
he  went  away  ?  " 

Yes.  Mother  was  afraid  to  leave  him 
alone,  for  he  was  very  drunk  after  the 
shipwreck." 

Milly  glanced  meaningly  at  Winnie  and 
whispered,    Cawbut  must  know." 

Rose,"  said  Winnie,  "  tell  Cawbut  to  come 
here  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  buy  one  of 
his  puppies." 

Cawbut  will  bring  them  all  over  for  you 
to  choose  from  ;  they  don't  get  on  well  with 
the  cats.  We  are  going  to  sell  the  cats.  I 
told  Mr.  Johnson  Miss  Milly  said  they  were 
valuable  ;  so  if  you  know  anybody  in  New 
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York  who  wants  them,  we  will  express  them, 
wholesale  or  retail." 

I  think  you  would  do  better  to  sell  them 
at  retail,  and  keep  a  sort  of  cat  farm.  When 
I  go  back  to  New  York  I  will  put  you  in 
communication  with  a  dealer  in  pet  animals, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  be  kept 
supplied  with  your  angoras,  if  you  don't  send 
too  many  at  a  time.  But  Mr.  Johnson  must 
be  wondering  why  we  are  keeping  you  so 
long." 

All  the  occupants  of  the  cottage  followed 
the  bride  to  the  door — and  several  gifts  were 
packed  away  in  the  peddler's  cart. 

Don't  forget  about  Cawbut,"  was 
Winnie's  parting  injunction. 

"Do  you  think  he  will  come?"  Milly 
asked  excitedly  as  the  odd  couple  drove 
away. 

I  hope  so  ;  but  I  was  afraid  you  would 
refer  to  Ouaquasho's  rosebush,  and  that  might 
have  enlightened  Rose  as  to  our  suspicions. 
We  must  lock  Cawbut  up  as  soon  as  he 
appears,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  sheriff  for 
examination." 

Adelaide  had  said  nothing  since  the 
appearance  of  Rose — but  her  cheeks  glowed 
brightly,  and  she  spoke  now  with  decision 
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and  emphasis  :  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  to  have  thought  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Waite  could  have  done  anything  to  merit 
the  hate  of  that  Indian.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  believe  now  that  he  has  been  murdered. 
If  he  was  drowned  in  the  effort  to  rescue 
those  poor  men,  why  did  no  one  witness  it? 
The  men  from  the  life-saving  station  were 
on  the  beach.  And  if  by  any  possibility  it 
happened  when  they  were  not  near,  why  has 
his  body  not  been  washed  on  shore  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Indian  murdered  him." 

"Then  how,"  Winnie  asked,  "do  you 
account  for  that  terrible  scalp  on  Quaquasho's 
rosebush  ?  " 

Adelaide  turned  pale.  "Where  is  Jim?" 
she  asked.    "  I  want  him  to  go  and  get  it." 

Jim  was  found  and  sent  on  the  grewsome 
errand.  Being  a  boy  he  did  not  falter,  but 
his  spirits  rather  rose  to  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  insisted  that  someone  should 
accompany  him,  and  he  chose  John  Nash, 
whom  he  found,  after  an  extended  search, 
surreptitiously  painting  behind  a  barn.  John 
took  Stacey's  shot  gun,  and  Jim  borrowed 
another  with  which  he  armed  himself. 

"  It  was  just  as  well  to  go  prepared  for 
surprises,"  he  said,  "  as  they  were  really  about 
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to  make  an  incursion  into  the  country  of 
hostile  Indians." 

To  cloak  their  warlike  intentions  John 
Nash  carried  a  game-bag,  which  Jim  an- 
nounced would  be  a  good  thing  in  which  to 
bring  back  the  trophy. 

"  If  anyone  asks  me  what  we've  got,"  he 
said,  "  I  shall  lie  like  St.  Elizabeth  and  say — 
roses." 

And  so  the  little  expedition  set  out ; 
rather  too  gaily,  Adelaide  felt,  but  something 
was  to  be  pardoned  to  the  exuberance  of 
youth. 

Winnie  had  left  word  with  the  cook  that 
the  instant  Cawbut  appeared  he  was  to  be 
decoyed  into  the  cellar  under  the  pretence  of 
finding  himself  an  apple,  and  locked  there. 
It  was  a  little  room  with  closely  grated  win- 
dows, and  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dungeon.  And  now  again  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  which  they  could  do. 

Meantime  Stacey  called  at  his  mother's 
and  discovered,  rather  to  his  surprise,  that 
Asoka  had  returned  the  sword.  He  still 
found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  see  the 
sheriff,  and  to  ask  that  gentleman  to  ride  out 
with  him  and  investigate  the  mystery. 

They  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Indian 
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Reservation  and  found  Quaquasho's  rosebush 
bare,  but  just  before  reaching  the  Art  Village 
they  overtook  Jim  and  John  Nash,  returning 
from  their  expedition.  Jim  was  much 
excited,  and  insisted  that  the  scalp  which 
he  had  in  the  game-bag  was  really  Mr. 
Waite's,  and  that  he  knew  it  the  moment  he 
saw  it.  He  climbed  into  the  phaeton  and 
displayed  it  to  the  sheriff,  and  Stacey 
shuddered  as  he,  too,  recognised  the  chestnut 
hair. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  Jim  caught 
the  arm  of  the  sheriff,  exclaiming,  "There 
is  Cawbut!"  It  was  indeed  the  boy,  who 
was  about  to  fall  into  the  trap  planned  by 
Winnie,  and  had  come  over  at  once  with  the 
puppies.  Stacey  called  him,  but  his  tone  of 
voice  was  so  threatening  that  the  boy  laid 
down  his  basket  and  ran.  Dropping  the 
reins,  Stacey  leaped  from  the  phaeton  and 
gave  chase.  The  race  was  a  cross-country 
one,  and  Stacey  was  used  only  to  the  cinder 
track,  but  the  trained  sprinter  and  hurdler 
had  the  advantage  over  the  untrained  boy, 
Indian  though,  he  was  ;  and  Stacey  in  a  few 
moments  ran  him  down,  and  held  him 
securely  until  the  sheriff  came  up.  Cawbut, 
when  confronted  with  the  scalp,  confessed" 
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that  he  had  nailed  it  to  Quaquasho's  rose- 
bush, but  maintained  stoutly  that  he  had 
found  it  on  the  beach  the  day  after  the  ship- 
wreck. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  my  lad," 
said  the  sheriff,  but  all  the  same  I  must 
take  you  into  custody,  until  either  your 
father  appears  or  Mr.  Waite  is  found." 

The  sheriff  accordingly,  having  bound  Caw- 
but  securely,  drove  away  with  him  to  the 
county  jail,  promising  to  return  to  the  cottage 
as  soon  as  the  boy  was  safely  lodged,  and 
consider  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Jim 
still  carried  the  game-bag  and  its  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  with  Stacey  walked 
disconsolately  toward  the  village.  They 
paused  beside  the  basket  of  puppies. 

"  We  will  take  them  to  my  house,"  Stacey 
said.  "  I  can't  bear  to  eo  to  Mrs.  Roseveldt's 
with  my  news  just  yet.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
kill  your  sister." 

But  they  had  not  reached  the  end  of  their 
discoveries  ;  they  had  only  walked  a  little 
further  when  they  were  startled  by  an 
apparition ;  that  of  Asoka  seated  in  Mr. 
Waite's  buckboard,  driving  rapidly  across 
the  downs  in  the  direction  of  the  windmill. 
Again  the  basket  of  puppies  was  set  down, 
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and  again  Stacey  gave  chase,  but  the  horse 
was  a  good  one,  and  Stacey  soon  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  overtake 
Asoka,  and  that  he  would  very  soon  be  com- 
pletely exhausted.  He  therefore  determined 
to  await  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  conduct 
him  to  the  windmill  house.  Jim  was  in  de- 
spair because  he  had  given  the  shot  gun  to 
John  Nash  on  getting  into  the  phaeton,  but 
it  was  certainly  a  providential  circumstance 
that  he  had  done  so,  as  otherwise  he  might 
have  killed  Asoka.  They  returned  to 
Stacey's  cottage,  and  here  Stacey  concocted 
the  following  note,  which  should  explain  their 
non-return,  and  yet  not  give  the  girls  the 
alarming  part  of  their  discoveries.  He  could 
not  trust  either  Jim  or  himself  to  their  keen- 
witted penetration.  They  would  have  had 
everything  out  of  them  in  a  moment. 

He  therefore  sent  John  Nash  to  the  house 
with  this  letter,  telling  him  to  leave  it  at  the 
kitchen  door  with  the  cook,  and  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  questioned  : 

The  Pagoda,  Art  Village., 

Dear  Milly  : 

I  have  just  come  back.  I  found  that  Asoka  returned 
my  father's  sword.  Perhaps  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
we  fear.    I  have,  however,  put  the  matter  into  the  hands 
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of  the  authorities.  It  will  all  come  right.  Don't  worry. 
I  picked  up  Jim  on  the  way  home,  and  he  will  dine 
with  me.  He  reports  that  there  is  nothing  on  Qua- 
quasho's  rosebush.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  through  your  telescope. 
Always  devotedly, 

Stacey. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Roseveldt 
cottage  and  explain  what  transpired  there 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Jim  and  John 
Nash  for  the  reservation  Mrs.  Roseveldt 
suggested  that  someone  might  drive  to  the 
station  and  telegraph  to  New  York  for  a 
detective,  whereupon  Winnie  exclaimed  : 
"  We  ought  to  have  driven  there  an  hour  ago 
to  meet  Adelaide's  father  ! " 

Everyone  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  expected,  and  now  he  might  arrive 
at  any  moment.  Winnie  sprang  for  her  hat 
to  run  and  order  the  phaeton,  then  remem- 
bered that  Stacey  had  taken  it,  and  stood 
irresolute  for  a  moment,  when  Adelaide,  look- 
ing from  the  window,  exclaimed  : 

"  He  has  come !  he  is  here  ! " 

She  ran  to  the  door,  but  stood  still  on  the 
threshold.  Her  father  was  alisfhtincr  from  a 
buckboard,  and  a  yellow  little  Javanese  was 
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handing  out  various  bags  and  packages,  but 
who  was  the  gentleman  who  dropped  the 
reins  at  sight  of  her,  and,  Hfting  his  hat, 
sprang  forward  with  such  a  look  of  happy 
recognition  ? 

It  took  a  tremendous  effort  of  will  on 
Adelaide's  part  not  to  faint.  Her  brain 
reeled,  but  her  pride  came  to  her  assistance, 
and  she  kissed  her  father  dutifully  before 
extending  a  rather  chilly  hand  and  saying 
in  a  perfectly  composed  voice,  "  Mr.  Waite, 
what  a  pleasant  surprise  !  " 

Not  so  the  other  girls.  Milly  shrieked, 
*'Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  Waite!  He's  here,  he's 
here,  he's  not  the  least  bit  dead  !  "  and  turned 
round  and  round  clapping  her  hands,  quite 
bereft  of  her  senses  by  her  joy,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  that  usually  formal  household  had 
turned  into  Bedlam,  for  Mrs.  Roseveldt 
insisted  that  Mr.  Waite  should  instantly  have 
Asoka  arrested,  and  Winnie,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  grasp  a  hand  as  one  was  held  by  Mrs. 
Roseveldt  and  the  other  by  Milly,  seized 
upon  the  skirts  of  his  coat  and  shook  them 
enthusiastically. 

What  has  Mr.  Waite  done,"  Mr.  Arm- 
strong asked,  to  awaken  all  this  enthu- 
siasm ?  " 
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It  s  what  he  hasn't  done,"  Winnie 
replied,  "  he  hasn't  gone  and  got  himself 
drowned,  or  murdered,  or  scalped,  or  anything. 
See,  girls,  his  hair  is  just  as  handsome  as 
ever." 

Mr.  Waite  looked  embarrassed,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  apprehensively. 

Really,"  he  stammered,  "it  is  certainly 
very  flattering  to  be  the  centre  of  such  jubila- 
tion, but  I  don't  understand  it  in  the  least." 

Don't  you  ? "  Winnie  replied  incoher- 
ently, still  dancing  excitedly  about.  You 
see  you  were  dead  and  you're  alive  again,  and 
oh,  dear,  I  don't  mean  to  be  irreverent,  but 
we  are  going  to  kill  the  prodigal  for  the  calf's 
come  home  ! " 

''Winnie!"  Adelaide  exclaimed,  much 
shocked,  "  do  control  yourself,  and  let  Mr. 
Waite  explain  why  he  has  given  his  friends 
so  great  anxiety." 

''Have  you  been  anxious?"  Mr.  Waite 
asked.  "  I  am  very  sorry."  But  his  looks 
belied  his  words,  for  his  eyes  were  full  of  a 
great  joy. 

"Anxious!  I  should  think  so!"  Winnie 
continued.  "  Anxiety  is  no  word  for  it.  We 
have  simply  been  tortured.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  anguish,  the  agony,  the  har- 
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rowing  perplexity,  the  utter  despair,  the 
intolerable  uncertainty,  the  suspense,  the 
heart-rending  grief,  the  revolting  suspicions, 
the  gnashing  of  hair  and  the  tearing  of  teeth, 
the  .  insupportable,  frightful,  terrific,  perfectly 
diseustinor  time  we've  had.  And  all  because 
oi you.  I  should  like  to  know  what  excuse 
you  have  for  yourself.  There  can't  be  any 
excuse  for  making  us  suffer  so.  We  only 
excused  you  because  we  thought  you  were 
dead.  You  ought  to  be  dead  this  very 
minute.  What  right  have  you,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  alive?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  the  circum- 
stances are  to  which  you  refer.  I  have  simply 
been  to  New  York  for  a  few  days.  I  did  not 
intend  to  stay  so  long,  but  was  unavoidably 
detained." 

**'Only  been  to  New  York!'  Then  why 
didn't  you  let  us  know  ! " 

"  Didn't  you  receive  the  note  I  sent  you  by 
Asoka?" 

"  Of  course  we  didn't.  Stacey  called  at  the 
windmill,  and  Asoka  told  him  you  were  sick 
and  could  not  see  him." 

"  I  could  not  see  him,  and  I  left  for  New 
York  the  next  mornincr.  I  had  met  with — 
with  a  slight  accident,  which  rendered  the  trip 
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necessary  ;  but  before  leaving  I  sent  you  a 
note  explaining  my  absence.    Asoka  !  Asoka, 
you  rascal,  didn't  you  deliver  the  note  I  left 
with  you  for  Mrs.  Roseveldt  ?  " 
No,  sir." 
"Why  not?" 

"  Me  lost  that  samee  note,  me  velly  solly." 

"And  did  you  lose  the  one  I  gave  you  for 
Miss  Armstrong?" 

"  No,  me  no  lose  that ;  me  got  it  here  all 
rightee." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  deliver  it  ? " 
M'ask  glocer  man,  any  lady  come  to  Mrs. 
Loseveldt's  got  velly  stlong  arms.    He  say 
no." 

"  Oh,  you  idiot !  Asoka,  do  you  know  you 
are  an  idiot  ?" 

Asoka  smiled  as  though  complimented 
highly,  and  backed  down  the  front-door  steps, 
and  the  family  settled  down  to  a  more 
rational  consideration  of  the  situation.  All 
the  mysterious  parts  were  cleared  up. 
Asoka  had  not  run  away,  but  did  not  happen 
to  be  at  the  house  when  Stacey  and  Winnie 
made  their  tour  of  exploration.  He  had  very 
few  belongings  of  his  own,  and  this  accounted 
for  the  deserted  appearance  of  his  own  room. 
Mr.  Waite  had  telegraphed  him  to  meet  him 
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at  the  station  with  the  buckboard,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  met  Mr.  Armstrong  by  chance 
on  the  train  and  to  bring  him  over  to  the 
cottage. 

Everything  being  so  pleasantly  explained 
the  family  presently  discovered  that,  though 
the  table  had  been  laid  for  luncheon  and  it 
was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  had  passed 
through  so  much  excitement  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  it.  Asoka  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  return  to  the  windmill  house,  to  come  again 
in  the  evening — and  a  very  merry  party 
seated  themselves  at  table. 

The  meal  was  half  over  when  Stacey's  note 
was  brought  in  and  read  aloud. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roseveldt. 
"  has  that  impulsive  boy  reported  our  little 
scare  to  the  authorities  ?  It  will  be  in  all 
the  newspapers.  How  very  disagreeable,  and 
how  totally  unnecessary  and  precipitate  on 
Stacey's  part ! " 

"  You  forget,  mother,"  Milly  reminded  her, 
that  you  yourself  advised  telegraphing  to 
New  York  for  a  detective." 

Dear  me,  did  I  ?  Do  send  for  him  at 
once." 

And  I  was  about  to  ask  for  Jim,"  added 
Mr.  Armstrong. 
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There  were  never  two  more  astonished 
persons  than ,  Stacey  and  Jim  when  John 
Nash  reported  that  Mr.  Waite  was  alive 
and  well  and  wanted  to  see  them.  They 
tumbled  over  with  great  precipitation  and 
added  their  congratulations  to  the  general 
rejoicing. 

"  But  there  is  still  the  mystery  of  Qua- 
quasho's  rosebush  to  be  explained,"  said 
Stacey.  Somebody  s  scalp  was  really  dis- 
played there,  and  we  have  it." 

Yes,  and  it  was  yours,  too,  Mr.  Waite," 
said  Jim;  "the  very  one  which  you  used  to 
take  off  at  night  when  I  was  with  you  at  the 
windmill  house." 

There  was  a  hush  of  unspeakable  emotion, 
and  then  a  mighty  shout  of  laughter  arose 
from  that  table. 

"  A  wig  !  " 

"A  scratch!" 
A  toupee  !" 

Mr.  Waite  wears  a  false  top-knot !" 
We  never  thought  it  of  you  !  " 
**Yes,"  acknowledged  Mr.  Waite,  I  must 
admit  the  deception.  Don't  you  remember 
that  when  I  was  your  professor  at  Madame  s 
I  was  slightly  bald  ?  I  didn't  mind  it  then, 
I  felt  that  it  added  to  my  dignity  and  my 
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intellectual  appearance.  I  was  so  young  a 
professor  that  I  was  glad  of  anything  which 
would  make  me  look  older ;  but  after  I  went 
to  Paris  I  was  betrayed  into  the  vanity  of 
trying  to  look  younger." 

Well,  this  is  too  absurd  for  anything," 
said  Stacey,  "  and  I  am  the  worst  taken  in  of 
you  all,  for  I  would  not  examine  the  grisly 
thing.  I  turned  actually  ill  when  Jim  held 
it  up.  It  was  horribly  realistic,  I  assure 
you." 

"  This  was  the  accident  to  which  I 
referred,"  continued  Mr.  Waite.  "  I  lost 
it  while  in  the  surf,  and  of  course  could 
not  appear  before  you  in  that  plight.  I 
telegraphed  to  my  coiffeur,  but  he  sent  me 
a  red  wig,  and  I  had  to  go  up  to  New  York 
to  be  reconstructed." 

What  I  don't  quite  understand  yet,"  said 
Stacey,  "  is  why  the  sheriff  didn't  discover 
what  manner  of  scalp  it  was." 

"He  didn't  have  a  chance,"  replied  Jim; 
he  had  just  taken  it  in  his  hand  when  we 
discovered  Cawbut." 

"  That  reminds  me  we  should  go  at  once 
and  have  the  little  rascal  released  from  dur- 
ance vile." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"   said  Mr.  Waite. 
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No  one  shall  remain  in  prison  for  my  sake 
a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help." 

On  second  thoughts  the  sheriff  is  probably 
on  his  way  here,  and  if  we  go  now  we  may 
miss  him.  He  will  be  sure  to  be  here  soon, 
and  Cawbut  will  be  free  before  night." 

The  boy  was  loaded  with  so  many  presents 
that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  taken 
to  jail  again  whenever  Mr.  Stacey  liked.  To 
Mrs.  Roseveldt's  delight  the  reporters  did  not 
get  hold  of  the  story,  and  the  mystery,  which 
seemed  so  probably  the  tragedy  of  Qua- 
quasho's  rosebush,  was  never  flaunted  in 
the  Southampton  papers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  DEAD  SECRET. 


FTER  this  the 
summer  seemed 
to  take  to  itself 
wings  and  flee 
away.  Only  an 
incredibly  brief 
space  of  time,  at 
least  so  it  seemed 
to  the  art  stu- 
dents, intervened 
between  the  tab- 
leaux and  the 
Exhibition  of 
Students'  Work," 
the  last  event  of 
the  season.  All 
of  the  more  advanced  of  the  pupils  had  been 
working  with  high  ambition  for  this  exhibition; 
the  studies  were  brought  to  the  studio,  and  Mr. 
Chase  sat  in  judgment  upon  them,  deciding 
which  were  creditable  enough  to  be  shown. 
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Several  of  Winnie's  were  accepted,  and  one 
only  of  Milly's — a  study  of  hollyhocks  ;  but 
Milly  was  humble,  and  had  not  expected  to 
appear  at  all,  and  so  was  filled  with  happiness 
by  this  very  moderate  success. 

As  Adelaide  had  come  too  late  to  count 
herself  really  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Chase's,  she  did 
not  offer  anything.  She  left  the  Art  Village 
with  her  father  and  Jim  a  short  time  before 
the  general  break-up.  Mr.  Waite,  it  was 
known,  would  visit  at  their  country  home 
during  the  autumn.  Mr.  Waite  sent  his 
"  Lalla  Rookh  "  to  the  students'  exhibition  ; 
it  was  the  most  ambitious  picture  shown, 
though  the  other  students  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  earnest  and  equally  successful 
work. 

The  exhibition  was  a  surprise  to  the  con- 
noisseurs and  critics  who  visited  it.  No  other 
summer  class  in  America  could  have  made 
such  a  showing,  as  pi'obably  no  other  master 
has  such  a  following  among  his  pupils  of  so 
many  trained  artists.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  display  saleable  pictures,  such  as  from  sub- 
ject or  treatment  would  be  likely  to  please 
the  popular  taste,  or  catch  the  eye  of  a  pur- 
chaser. It  was  all  honest  student  work,  made 
with  the  idea  of  progress,  and  no^f  result. 
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There  was  a  little  catalogue,  but  one-third  of  the 
canvases  appeared  under  the  title  "sketch," 
another  third  as  "  studies,"  and  of  the  small 
remainder,  which  alone  their  makers  seemed 
to  consider  worthy  of  any  name,  the  titles 
chosen  seemed  almost  affectedly  unattractive, 
and  to  purposely  avoid  the  story-telling 
interest  or  any  startling  originality.  There 
were  four  or  five  Cabbage  Patches,"  a  half 
dozen  Sandy  Roads,"  an  equal  number  of 
"  Gray  Days,"  Wash  Days,"  "  At  the  Docks," 
"SunHght  and  Shadows,"  "On  the  Reserva- 
tions," "  Shinnecock  Hills,"  etc.,  etc.  There 
was  a  fine  scorn  of  the  "pretty,  pretty"  and 
the  "  catch-penny,"  and  yet  there  would  be  a 
large  attendance  of  wealthy  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
from  which  this  work  was  executed.  Many 
who  showed  these  "arrangements"  of  colour, 
inexplicable  to  the  Philistine,  had  before  this 
sold  "popular  pictures  '^frequently  from  pub- 
lic exliibitions,  and  were  not  now  in  such 
easy  circumstances  that  tliey  could  look  upon 
proffered  checks  with  indifference.  They 
believed  that  they  had  found  "a  more  excel- 
lent way,"  and  they  would  not  debase  their 
ideals  to  suit  popular  standards.  It  was  a 
noble  example  of  Art  for  Arts  sake. 
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John  Nash  did  not  consult  Stacey,  but 
carried  a  large  number  of  his  paintings  to  the 
studio,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  set  aside 
for  exhibition.  Miss  Van  Nooden  sat  among 
the  students  and  watched  the  canvases  as 
one  by  one  they  passed  under  judgment  and 
were  carried  to  the  side  of  the  room  reserved 
for  the  labours  of  the  hanging  committee. 
She  saw  the  glorified  expression  of  happiness 
lighting  up  John  Nash's  homely  face  until 
his  eyes  met  hers,  when  the  triumph  faded 
under  her  malicious  stare  of  comprehen- 
sion. Her  own  paintings  had  all  been 
stacked  together  among  the  rejected,  and 
Nash  in  his  confusion  fell  under  the  force  of 
old  habit,  and  carried  them  out  to  Miss  Van 
Nooden's  carriage,  packing  them  carefully 
under  the  seats,  ready  to  be  taken  home. 
This  service,  far  from  placating  her  anger, 
fanned  it  to  a  white  heat.  Mr.  Chase  had 
just  asked  for  Stacey,  and  there  was  a  general 
turning  of  heads,  but  he  was  not  in  the  room. 
"  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  these 
studies  are  to  be  marked  '  for  sale,'  though  I 
presume  not,"  said  Mr.  Chase.  Nash  made 
a  movement,  then  choked  back  something  he 
was  about  to  say.  Mr.  Chase  noticed  him. 
You  will  ask  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  to  inform 
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Mr.  L  ,  who  has  charge  of  the  business 

part  of  this  exhibition/' 
''Yes,  sir." 

"  And  by  the  way,  tell  him,  too,  that  he  has 
neglected  to  sign  his  work." 

Up  went  Miss  Van  Nooden's  fan,  and  she 
whispered  to  her  nearest  neighbour.  She  was 
so  filled  with  hate,  and  it  had  fermented  so 
long,  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  had  not 
on  that  instant  opened  the  safety  valve  of 
revenge,  brain  and  heart  would  have  burst. 
It  was  "  a  dead  secret  "  she  hissed  ;  her  friend 
must  never,  never  tell "  ;  but  she  knew  that 
before  night  it  would  be  all  over  the  Art 
Village,  and  a  satisfaction,  "  such  as  religion 
cannot  afford,"  enveloped  Miss  Van  Nooden 
with  its  soothing  balm — a  contentment  such 
as  is  felt  by  the  anarchist  who  has  just  thrown 
his  carefully  prepared  and  long  treasured 
bomb  into  the  midst  of  a  crowded  assembly. 
Miss  Van  Nooden  left  the  studio  with  a  smile 
of  heavenly  sweetness  on  her  not  usually 
amiable  features.    She  even  said  : 

Thank  you,  Nash,"  when  that  dazed  indi- 
vidual opened  her  carriage  door  for  her. 

Stacey's  absence  from  the  studio  that 
morning  was  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  taking  his  last  drive  of  the  season 
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with  Milly.  Mrs.  Roseveldt  had  already  left 
for  Narragansett  Pier  in  her  role  of  invalid, 
leaving  the  work  of  packing  to  the  three  girls, 
and  this  was  now  nearly  accomplished.  The 
pretty  cottage  wore  a  very  dismantled  appear- 
ance, and  the  same  work  of  demolition  and 
preparation  for  removal  was  going  on  all  over 
the  village. 

Great  packing  boxes,  so  large  that  they 
could  not  be  carried  inside  the  narrow  doors 
of  the  tiny  cottages,  stood  in  the  little  front 
yards,  and  excited  male  students  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  and  girls  with  their  hair  in  dusting 
caps,  were  dashing  back  and  forward  bring- 
ing out  clothing,  striving  to  fit  in  easels 
which  seemed  to  develop  new  and  eccentric 
legs,  and  great  white  umbrellas  which  were 
found  to  joint  just  at  the  wrong  place. 
There  were  anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether 
it  was  best  to  roll  canvases  or  lay  them  flat, 
and  what  would  make  the  fresh  ones  dry 
more  quickly,  and  not  butter  each  other. 

One  thoughtless  student  was  creating  a 
perfect  sirocco  of  dust  all  through  the  village 
by  beating  his  rugs.  Sentimental  girls  were 
running  around  with  autograph  books,  and 
most  inopportunely  asking  for  just  a  ''little, 
teenty,  taunty  sketch." 
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"  The  butcher,  the  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker,"  were  collecting  their  little  bills. 
Express  men  were  carrying  the  boxes,  bales, 
and  trunks  to  the  station  ;  and  sometimes  the 
student  owner,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  gen- 
eral exodus,  was  to  be  seen  insecurely  perched 
on  the  pyramid  of  his  possessions,  waving  a 
hilarious  farewell  to  his  fellows.  There  was 
to  be  a  dance  as  a  finale  to  the  exhibition 
in  the  evening,  and  some  of  the  girls  were 
calculating  how  to  leave  their  party-dresses 
for  the  top  tray  of  the  trunk.  Winnie  was 
on  the  back  porch,  pounding  her  fingers  in 
her  attempts  to  construct  out  of  a  soapbox 
what  she  called  a  chicken  coop  for  the  cocker 
spaniel  ;  and  in  all  this  confusion  a  few 
enthusiasts  were  actually  calmly  sketching. 

Milly  and  Stacey  had  chosen  for  their 
drive  to  make  a  call  of  farewell  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Every  express  man  within 
call  was  engaged,  and  they  had  decided  to  ask 
the  peddler  to  carry  their  boxes  to  the  station 
in  his  cart,  and  they  carried  with  them  a 
wedding  gift  of  table  linen. 

"  I  think  this  will  help  Rose  to  neat  house- 
keeping," said  Milly.  "  One  can't  have  a 
slovenly  table  when  one  begins  by  laying  a 
spotless  cloth.     It  demands  that  the  china 
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shall  be  clean  and  tasteful,  and  even  that  the 
food  shall  be  well  cooked.  I  have  great  hopes 
that  the  possession  of  these  table-cloths  will 
keep  her  up  to  the  traditions  which  she  has 
learned  at  our  house." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  report  their  con- 
versation on  that  lovely  October  day.  It  was 
not  all  or  chiefly  of  this  humble  bride  and 
groom,  but  also  of  their  delight  in  the  engage- 
ment of  Adelaide  to  Mr.  Waite,  and  princi- 
pally of  their  own  fair  future  and  their  love 
for  each  other.  It  occurred  to  Stacey  several 
times  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
confess  to  Milly  his  long  career  of  deception. 

During  the  excitement  through  which  they 
had  passed  consequent  on  Mr.  Waite's  dis- 
appearance, and  his  own  distress  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  his  responsibility  in  the  matter,  con- 
science had  not  pricked  him  sorely  concerning 
what  he  told  himself  was  only  a  ruse  which 
would  all  be  explained  ''sometime." 

But  he  had  come  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
its  true  light,  to  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
course  which  he  had  taken,  and  to  wish  he 
had  never  entered  upon  it.  He  looked  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  the  view  which 
Milly  would  take  of  it,  and  longed  to  have  the 
explanation  over  with.     He  tried  to  tell  her 
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now,  but  the  words  w^ould  not  come.  "  I  will 
wTite  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  It  is  always 
easier  to  say  anything  unpleasant  in  a  letter ; 
you  don't  have  to  stand  the  surprised,  hurt 
look  of  your  friend,  or  get  embarrassed  by 
interruptions,  questions,  and  reproaches." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Stacey  that,  although 
he  had  firmly  decided  to  confess,  he  still 
wished  to  do  so  in  the  easiest  way  possible, 
and  was  not  anxious  to  anticipate  the  evil 
day. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  cottage  Miss  Van 
Nooden  passed  them  on  her  way  home  from 
the  studio.  She  looked  very  triumphant,  but 
she  reined  in  her  horses  and  greeted  them. 
"Your  studies  are  all  accepted,"  she  said 
graciously  to  Stacey.  "  You  ought  to  have 
been  there  ;  there  w-as  a  round  of  applause 
when  the  last  one  was  passed.  I  suppose  you 
knew  it  would  be  so,  and  kept  away  on  pur- 
pose. You  are  too  modest  for  anything. 
But  really.  Miss  Roseveldt,  you  ought  to  make 
him  sign  them.  I  shall  see  you  both  at  the 
dance,  I  suppose.  Good-afternoon,"  and  she 
was  2:0  ne. 

"  What  can  have  come  over  her  ? "  Milly 
asked  wonderingly.  "  She  was  never  so 
sweet  to  me  before.    I  used  to  think  she 
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was  envious  of  me  on  account  of  you,  Stacey, 
but  she  doesn't  seem  a  bit  so  now." 

"  No,  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us/' 
Stacey  replied  uneasily.  He  had  not  mis- 
understood Miss  Van  Nooden's  effusive 
flattery.  ''What  mischief  has  she  been  up 
to,  I  wonder?"  he  thought.  "  Has  she  been 
tattling-  her  suspicions?  If  so,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  build  my  counter  fires." 

Milly,"  he  said  aloud,  '*  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  very  much  to  tell  you.  May 
I  come  in  ?  " 

Yes,  if  it  is  something  you  can  talk  over 
with  all  of  us  at  luncheon,  and  you  won't 
mind  that  the  china  is  all  packed,  and  that 
we  will  have  to  eat  off  the  kitchen  tinware, 
which  we  will  leave  behind  us." 

No,  I  can't  stay  to  luncheon,  and  this  is 
something  that  I  must  say  to  you  alone." 

*'  Why,  you  funny  fellow,  you've  had  me 
to  yourself  all  the  morning.  Why  didn't 
you  mention  it  while  we  were  driving  ?  It 
can't  be  very  important,  or  it  would  have 
occurred  to  your  mind  before.  I  guess  it 
will  keep  till  I  see  you  at  the  dance  this 
evening." 

I  don't  know,"  Stacey  replied  doubtfully, 
•'but  perhaps  if  you  will  let  me  take  a  little 
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walk  with  you  before  we  go  in  to  dance,  that 
may  do." 

It  must.  I  can't  spend  all  my  time  with 
you,  Stacey — not  for  the  present,  at  any  rate  ; 
so  good-bye  until  to-night." 

When  Stacey  entered  his  own  cottage,  he 
found  John  Nash  waiting  for  him  with 
impatience.  "  Mr.  Chase  has  accepted  the 
pictures  for  the  exhibition,"  he  said. 

I  know  it,"  Stacey  repHed,  "  and  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Now,  the  grand  denouement 
must  come.    I  will  go  over  with  you  after 

luncheon,  and  tell   Mr.  Chase  and  L  , 

and  you  must  sign  your  paintings  with  your 
own  name,  and  accept  your  rightful  honours, 
with  any  emoluments  which  may  accrue  from 
this  afternoon's  sales." 

John  Nash  trembled  like  a  leaf.  "  I  don't 
look  fit,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  his, thread- 
bare clothing. 

Well,  go  and  rig  up  in  your  best 
things." 

**  These  are  my  best  I've  only  one  suit  to 
my  name.  I  had  to  leave  my  livery  at  the 
Van  Noodens*. 

"  Certainly  you  shouldn't  wear  that  any 
way.  Come  upstairs  and  I'll  dress  you  out. 
You  are  a  trifle  under  my  size,  but  I've  a  last 
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summer's  gray  suit  that  I  haven't  worn  this 
season  because  I'd  outgrown  it."  Even  Miss 
Van  Nooden  would  not  have  known  John 
Nash  when  he  and  Stacey  issued  from  the 
house  and  walked  over  to  the  studio 
together.  Stacey  had  sent  him  to  town  for  a 
fashionable  haircut  and  had  reviewed  him 
critically  at  the  last  moment,  inserting  a  silk 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket  and  a  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole.  I  think  we  will  omit 
gloves,"  he  said,  but  that  straw  hat  with 
the  crimson  band  is  awfully  becoming.  Pity 
you  are  not  a  Harvard  man.  You'd  make 
your  mark  on  the  Lampoon,  Nows  don't 
hold  your  hat  with  both  hands.  You've 
simply  got  to  carry  a  stick.  Here  is  a  plain 
one.  Now  we  will  go  together,  and  you  may 
be  sure  the  girls  will  all  want  me  to  introduce 
my  distinguished  looking  friend." 

At  any  other  time  John  Nash  in  Stacey's 
clothes  might  have  been  simply  the  awk- 
ward groom  rendered  more  gauche  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  overdressed  ;  but 
with  the  feeling  that  he  was  now  for  the  first 
time  to  assume  his  rightful  place,  that  he  had 
honestly  earned  the  distinction  that  awaited 
him,  there  came  an  elevation  of  bearing,  a 
dignity  and  self-respect,  which  gained  nothing 
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from  his  chic  tailoring,  but  made  him  quite 
unconscious  of  it. 

On  their  way  Stacey  stopped  at  the  Rose- 
veldt  cottage  to  leave  a  note  for  Milly.  He 
had  returned  to  his  favourite  idea  that  a 
written  confession  was  preferable,  and  had 
written  one  while  John  Nash  was  at  the 
barber's.  Winnie  came  to  the  door  and 
took  it.  She  looked  very  grave,  and  it 
struck  him  as  a  little  odd  that  she  did  not 
ask  him  in. 

"  That  cat  of  a  Miss  Van  Nooden  has 
begun  her  work,"  he  divined.  "  I  wouldn't  go 
in  just  now  for  anything,  but  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  hurry  up  my  explanation." 

He  entered  the  studio  with  John  Nash.  It 
was  already  nearly  filled  by  the  students,  but 
the  guests  from  Southampton  had  not  yet 
begun  to  arrive.  The  young  artists  were 
lookinor  for  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
friends,  and  chatting  quietly  in  groups. 
Stacey  walked  resolutely  to  Mr.  Chase  and 
made  his  statement.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do  and,  though  he  had  thought  of  it 
often  before,  he  was  not  able  to  place  the 
transaction  in  a  creditable  light. 

"  Mr.  Chase,"  he  said,  I  did  not  sign  those 
sketches  because  I  did  not  make  them.  I 
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want  to  introduce  to  you  their  real  author,  my 
friend  Mr.  Nash." 

Mr.  Chase  looked  at  the  young  man  with 
stern  disapproval. 

*'  Am  I  to  consider  this  a  practical  joke  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I  fail  to  see  any  humour  in  the 
situation." 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  was  not  undertaken  as 
a  hoax.  It  has  all  been  an  unpardonable 
mistake." 

"  When  one  artist  palms  off  the  work  of 
another  as  his  own  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  so  mild  a  term  as  '  mistake.'  I  think  then 
that  general  opinion  would  call  it  forgery  ;  and 
in  spite  of  my  preconceived  good  opinion  of 
you,  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons,  I  am  unable  to  fit  any 
honourable  solution  to  this  problem." 

'*  Mr.  Chase,  will  you  please  let  me  speak  ?  " 
John  Nash  interrupted  excitedly.  He  spoke 
in  clear,  vibrant  tones,  and  was  distinctly  heard 
not  alone  by  the  circle  of  the  students  which 
had  already  formed  about  the  group,  but  by  all 
in  the  room. 

"  What  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  has  done  was 
with  my  full  knowledge  and  consent.  I  was 
too  shame-faced  to  present  my  work  here. 
I  never  could  have  stood  the  ordeal.  There 
are  special  reasons,  too,  why  it  would  have 
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been  a  detriment  to  you  if  I  had  done  so,  and 
I  was  going  away  without  your  criticism, 
w^iich  I  so  much  wanted.  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons 
offered  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  blame  for  my 
poor  stuff,  and  agreed  to  give  up  whatever 
credit  there  might  be  to  me  by  explaining 
everything  at  this  time,  as  he  has  done.  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  I  owe  to  him.  I  was 
in  money  trouble,  sick  in  body  and  sick  at 
heart ;  he  took  me  in  as  if  I  had  been  his 
brother,  and  cheered  me  out  of  discourage- 
ment and  kept  me  from  giving  up  the  fight. 
What  he  did  was  done  out  of  kindness  to  me. 
He  hadn't  anything  to  gain  by  it,  and  he 
hasn't  gained  anything." 

Stacey  made  a  step  forward,  but  he  could 
not  confess  just  here  what  he  had  hoped  to 
gain,  and  he  realised  that  probably  John 
Nash  spoke  truly — he  had  actually  gained 
nothing,  and  John  Nash,  once  launched  on 
the  tide  of  his  own  eloquence,  swept  on  : 

"  This  isn't  a  forger}%  Mr.  Chase  ;  I  looked 
that  point  up  before  I  allowed  my  friend  to 
go  into  it.  I  went  down  to  a  lawyer's  office 
and  inquired.  Thinks  I — I'm  not  going  to 
let  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  get  himself  into  a 
scrape  for  the  sake  of  doing  me  a  favour — and 
I  looked  up  that  matter  of  forgery  and  wrote 
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down  what  Blackstone  says  ;  it  is  in  my  note- 
book. Here  it  is  :  '  The  fraudulent  making 
or  altering  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right.'  Now  that  was  straight 
enough.  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  hadn't  made  any 
writing  or  drawing  either.  It  was  I  that  did 
that,  and  I  looked  up  the  definition  of  fraud, 
too,  and  all  the  way  through  ran  that — *  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right'.  That's 
the  meat  of  the  whole  thing.  He  hasn't  pre- 
judiced my  right,  or  injured  me  in  any  way — 
quite  the  contrawise.  He  meant  to  help  me,, 
and  he  has  helped  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Chase,  if 
you  only  knew  how  much  !  If  you  only  knew 
what  it  has  been  to  me,  a  green,  ignorant, 
poor,  no-account  fellow  to  be  taken  right  into 
the  friendship  of  a  real  gentleman." 

There,  Nash,  that  will  do,"  Stacey 
exclaimed.  I've  done  wrong  ;  there's  no 
excusing  it,  and  I  wish  publicly  to  acknowl- 
edge my  fault.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  never  in- 
tended to  leave  without  doing  so." 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  was  right,"  Mr.  Chase 
admitted,  "  when  he  called  this  a  mistake  ; 
but  it  was  a  very  stupid  and  blundering  one. 
You  seem  to  me  not  at  all  a  bashful  fellow. 
I  should  think  you  might  have  been  man 
enough   to   shoulder   your   own   praise  or 
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blame  ;  and  as  for  its  being  any  detriment  to 
me  to  have  so  talented  a  pupil  in  my  class,  I 
don't  understand  you." 

"  That  is  because  you  don't  understand 
that  I  am  the  same  man  who  used  to  come 
here  as  a  liveried  servant  to  some  of  your 
pupils,  and  that  if  I  had  joined  the  class  they 
and  others  would  have  left." 

Mr.  Chase  smiled  with  fine  scorn  :  "  The 
only  aristocracy  here,  Mr.  Nash,  is  that  of 
talent.  I  hope  that  another  year  you  will 
enroll  yourself  in  my  class.  I  could  have 
helped  you  much  more  if  I  could  have  seated 
myself  at  your  side  while  you  worked  and 
have  given  you  personal  counsel.  I  feel  now 
that  I  have  been  doubly  defrauded :  you  have 
hardly  been  my  real  pupil ;  Mr.  Fitz  Sim- 
mons, I  find,  has  never  been  my  pupil  at  all." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  studio, 
evidently  much  displeased.  Stacey  felt  that 
he  had  fallen  irretrievably  in  his  estimation, 
but  he  felt  deeply  grateful  to  John  Nash  for 
coming  to  his  rescue.  A  murmur  of  surprise 
arose  from  the  students,  with  a  buzz  of 
question  : 

"  Didn't  you  really  paint  those  sketches, 
Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  ?  " 

"  Please  explain  the  mystery." 
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What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Do  tell  us  who  did." 

"  I  heard  there  was  to  be  a  surprise." 

"  Someone  said  you  did  not  paint  them,  but 
I  didn't  believe  it," 

"  I  knew  you  would  explain." 

Stacey  lifted  his  hand.  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  allow  me,  please " — there  was 
an  instant  hush — "  to  introduce  the  man  who 
painted  those  studies  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  admire.  I  may  say  now  that  I 
admire  them  myself.    My  friend  Mr.  Nash." 

Nash  bowed,  and  looked  about  half 
embarrassed,  half  defiant.  He  expected  to  be 
snubbed ;  but  one  of  the  young  men,  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  class,  came  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  him  cordially. 
Then  several  other  young  men  followed  his 
example.  Finally  a  lady  of  gentle  breeding, 
one  of  the  patronesses  of  the  school,  said  to 
Stacey,  "  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons,  will  you  pre- 
sent your  friend  to  me?"  Stacey  did  so, 
and  the  lady  chatted  kindly  with  the  young 
man.  After  he  had  signed  the  sketches,  she 
introduced  him  to  several  of  the  Southamp- 
ton visitors  who  were  now  filling  the  room, 
some  of  whom  bought  his  pictures ;  for 
Mrs.  was  known    to   be   a  woman  of 
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judgment  as  well  as  of  breeding,  and  she 
never  brought  a  young  man  into  notice 
unless  he  was  worth  patronising. 

John  Nash's  final  triumph  was  when  Mrs. 
Van  Nooden  entered,  and  his  new  patroness 
approached  her,  asking,  "  Have  you  met 
Mr.  Fitz  Simmons'  friend,  our  new  genius? 
It  seems  that  he  had  met  with  reverses,  and 
Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  found  him  here  occupy- 
ing a  very  menial  position,  but  recognised 
him  as  a  rough  diamond,  a  genius  in  disguise, 
one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  and  brought  him 
out." 

Miss  Van  Nooden  had  just  drawn  the 
attention  of  a  friend  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fitz 
Simmons  had  announced  his  pictures  for  sale 
— which  was  very  "funny,"  especially  as  she 
knew  it  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  he  had  not 
painted  them.  It  was  a  "dead  secret";  but 
anyone  might  ask  him,  and  he  could  not 
deny  it. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  mistaken?"  her  friend 
asked.  "  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons 
has  anything  to  do  with  those  pictures. 
They  are  all  signed  'John  Nash.'" 

Miss  Van  Nooden  felt  the  ground  slipping 
from  under  her  feet,  but  rallied  desperately. 
"  He  was  our  footman,"  she  said  spitefully. 
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Sh  !  "  whispered  her  mother.      There  he 

is  with  Mrs.  ;  she  has  just  been  telling 

me  that  he  is  a  nobleman  in  disguise.  If  we 
had  only  guessed  it !  What  a  chance  we 
have  lost !    Mr.   Fitz   Simmons   and  Mrs. 

 knew  him  in  Europe  and  have  proved 

ever3^thing.    I  asked  Mrs.  to  introduce 

him,  but  he  evidently  thinks  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant,  so  I  have  just  bought  that  study 
of  our  kitchen  garden.  We  can  at  least  say 
that  it  was  painted  by  Sir  John  Nash  while 
he  was  a  member  of  our  family." 

But  where  was  Stacey  ?  Alas,  this  was  his 
only  triumph  !  The  absence  from  the  studio 
of  Winnie  and  Milly  was  noticed  that  after- 
noon and  evening.  While  the  scene  we  have 
described  was  passing  in  the  studio  another 
was  going  on  in  the  Roseveldt  cottage. 

When  Milly  came  in  from  her  drive  she 
found  that  Winnie,  aided  by  the  cook,  had 
progressed  finely  with  the  packing.  Every- 
thing was  boxed  and  ready  to  go.  Their 
luncheon  had  been  sent  in  from  the 
restaurant,  and  they  sat  down  on  trunks 
and  ate  it  from  packing  boxes.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 
clear  the  cottage  that  afternoon,  and  the 
girls  should  drive  to  town  after  the  dance 
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and  spend  their  last  night  at  Mrs.  Fitz 
Simmons',  leaving  from  her  house  in  the 
morning. 

Milly  was  in  high  spirits,  Winnie  very 
silent  during  the  meal. 

"Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,"  Milly 
begged.  "  I  can  see  plainly  that  you  are 
out  of  sorts.  Have  I  offended  you?" 
No,  dear,  but  someone  else  has." 
Then  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I  will  make 
that  rash  individual  feel  my  righteous  indig- 
nation.   To  parody  a  Vassar  song  : 

"  Let  none  speak  of  my  Winnie 

In  any  way  but  praise, 
Unless  she'd  my  displeasure 

Feel  in  decided  ways ; 
Unless  she'd  feel  my  anger 

All  my  remaining  days." 

Winnie  was  silent.  "  Oh !  then  it's  really 
serious  ?  Forgive  me,  dear,  but  tell  me  all 
the  same  unless — unless  it's  none  of  my 
business." 

''That  is  just  what  troubles  me,  Milly. 
I  never  would  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  you, 
but  I'm  afraid  it  does  concern  you  very  seri- 
ously, since  it  concerns  Stacey.  Has  he  told 
you  nothing  ?" 
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Nothing  unpleasant ;  no,  and  he  has  just 
left." 

'*  Milly,  I  don't  believe  you  can  stir  out  of 
this  house  without  hearing  it  from  someone, 
and  I  can  surely  tell  you  as  kindly  as  anyone, 
and  then  you  can  ask  Stacey  to  explain.  The 
air  is  fairly  buzzing  with  it  outside." 

With  what?  What  has  happened?  He 
can't  have  been  hurt  since  I  saw  him.  Has 
anything  happened  to  his  mother?  Has  she 
had  bad  news  from  Stacey's  father?" 

In  reply  to  each  of  these  questions  Winnie 
slowly  shook  her  head. 

It  isn't  death  or  sickness  or  financial 
disaster.  What  can  it  be  ?  No  disgrace  could 
come  to  Stacey,  and  one  can  bear  anything 
else." 

I  hope  that  Stacey  may  be  able  to  explain," 
Winnie  said  gravely,  *'but  the  rumour  takes  a 
very  black  form  now.  I  was  at  the  studio 
this  morning  for  a  little  while  after  I  had 
finished  the  packing.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
see  a  great  procession  of  Stacey's  studies 
accepted." 

"  That's  good  ;  I  am  ever  so  glad." 

Wait.  Before  I  left  the  studio  I  was  told 
by  half  a  dozen  different  people  that  Stacey 
did  not  paint  one  of  them.    He  bought  them 
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all  of  some  poor  artist  and  has  erased  his 
signature  and  pawned  them  off  as  his  own." 

Milly  laughed  heartily.  I  don't  believe 
it.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?  It's  impos- 
sible— Stacey  couldnt  do  such  a  thing  !  Who 
could  have  had  the  meanness  to  fabricate  such 
a  wicked  lie  ?  I  shall  never  demean  myself 
by  mentioning  it  to  Stacey.  How  could  you 
let  it  trouble  you  for  an  instant?" 

Unfortunately  it  troubled  me  then  and 
does  still.  Stacey  must  prove  it  a  slander,  for 
it  is  believed,  and  I  traced  it  to  the  one  who 
started  it,  who  declares  that  she  has  proofs  of 
what  she  says." 

And  that  person  is  ?  " 

Miss  Van  Nooden." 

I  thought  so,  but  she  has  overreached 
herself.  I  shall  never  gratify  her  by  letting 
it  throw  the  slightest  cloud  over  my  belief  in 
Stacey." 

Someone  knocked.  The  noise  rang 
through  the  unfurnished  house,  and  startled 
both  the  girls.  Winnie  went  to  the  door  and 
came  back  with  a  letter. 

It  was  Stacey  himself,  and  he  gave  me 
this  for  you." 

Milly  snatched  it  eagerly  and  glanced  rap- 
idly over  the  pages,  but  while  she  did  her 
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expression  faded  from  one  of  triumphant 
defiance  to  utter  horror.  She  pushed  the 
letter  from  her,  saying  hoarsely,  Read  it," 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  This 
was  what  Stacey  had  written  : 

Darling  Milly  : 

I  have  the  hardest  task  before  me  which  I  ever  set 
myself.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  your 
love.  I  did  not  make  the  studies  which  I  have  shown 
this  summer  ;  they  were  done  by  a  more  talented  man 
than  I.  I  realise  now  what  a  dishonourable  thing  I  have 
done — but  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me  at  first.  My  love  for 
you  blinded  me  to  everything  else.  I  wanted  to  make  you 
admire  me,  hoping  in  this  way  to  win  your  love.  I  shall 
make  public  confession  of  what  I  have  done  this  after- 
noon while  you  are  reading  this  letter.  Can  you  forgive 
me  ?    I  did  it  for  your  sake. 

Your  erring  but  loving, 

Stagey. 

Winnie  laid  down  the  letter  and  gathered 
Milly  into  her  arms. 

Suddenly  Milly  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  I 
understand,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  a  forgery. 
Stacey  never  wrote  that  letter." 

"  He  gave  it  to  me  himself,  dear." 

"  But  Miss  Van  Nooden  may  have  handed 
it  to  him  and  asked  him  to  give  it  to  me,  and 
he  has  done  so,  not  suspecting  the  contents. 
I  cannot  believe  it — I  will  not  believe  it  ! " 
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"  There  is  one  sure  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  We  can  go  to  the  studio  and  find 
out." 

"Go  for  me,  Winnie." 

Winnie  walked  slowly  toward  the  studio 
and.  met  Mr.  Chase  coming  away.  He 
looked  displeased,  but  Winnie  plucked  up 
courage  and  asked,  **  Is  Mr.  Fitz  Simmons  in 
the  studio  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  think  he 
would  wish  to  be." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  He  has  just  confessed  to  me  and  to  the 
class  that  he  did  not  paint  one  of  the  studies 
which  he  has  shown  as  his  own  this  summer." 

Winnie  bade  Mr.  Chase  good-bye  and 
turned  back  sadly.  On  hearing  her  news 
Milly  uttered  a  heart-broken  cry.  "  And  he 
said  that  he  did  it  for  my  sake.  Take  me 
away,  take  me  away!  If  this  is  what  my 
influence  has  done — he  shall  never  be 
dragged  down  by  it  any  more.  Oh  !  I  can 
never  see  him  again.  Please  take  me  away 
now — now  ! " 

We  can  go  if  you  wish,  Milly,  without 
seeing  him.  We  can  take  thi^  afternoon's 
train  instead  of  to-morrow  morning's." 

Milly  roused  herself,  and  hurriedly  crushed 
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the  pretty  ball  dress  into  the  trunk;  and 
when,  a  little  later,  Mr.  Johnson  wheeled  up 
to  the  door,  and  stowed  away  boxes  and 
trunks  in  the  body  of  his  cart,  he  found 
the  girls  dressed  for  travelling,  and  tucked 
them  away  under  the  protection  of  the 
capacious  hood.  They  left  the  key  of  the 
cottage  with  the  agent,  and  as  Stacey  came 
out  of  the  studio,  and  crossed  dejectedly  to 
his  own  cottage,  he  saw,  without  suspicion, 
the  lumbering  vehicle  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  on  its  way  to  the  station.  He 
dined,  dressed,  and  waited  idly  about  until 
the  sound  of  one  of  Strauss'  waltzes  floated 
out  from  the  open  studio  door,  and  whirl- 
pools of  white  and  pink  formed  and  broke 
under  the  flashing  lights.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  the  Roseveldt  cottage,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  sprang  joyously  up  the 
steps,  as  though  shaking  off  a  heavy  load. 
He  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  to-day, 
but  Milly's  forgiveness  should  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  better  life.  He 
knocked,  there  was  no  answer.  His  heart 
beat  fast,  and  he  forced  a  window  and 
entered.  All  was  dark,  and  striking  a  light, 
he  soon  learned  the  bitter  truth.  She  had 
gone  without  a  word. 
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He  wrote  again  and  again,  during  the 
days  that  followed,  imploring  Milly's  for- 
giveness passionately,  but  his  letters  were 
returned  unopened,  and  at  last  he  under- 
stood. 

He  had  builded  his  house  upon  the  sand! 


THE  END. 


